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Tn December. 
he SHORTER POEMS of JOHN MILTON. With 


12 Illustrations after Samuel Palmer. i 
The Work will be issued, like the Virgil, in two forms :— 
‘ Rdition, in imperial 4to, bound in vellum, with proofs of the 
eg nak yan ae Each "copy will be numbered, and Subscribers’ names wiil 
~ tered in the order in which they are received. One hundred copies will be 
Tinted for sale in England, A small number will be printed for presentation 
and for gale in America. j . 
9, A Small-Paper Edition, in Columbier 8vo, bound in cloth, with lettered 
plates, price One Guinea. ; 
The Plates will be printed by Mr. F. Goulding. 


Second Edition. 
An ENGLISH VERSION of tho ECLOGUES of 
VIRGIL. By the late SamuEL PaLMER. With Illustrations by the Author. 
14 Copper-plates, price 21s, cloth. 
Just published, a New Edition of 

NBURGH: Picturesque Notes. By Robert Louis 

agg tnd With many Illustrations, cloth, 3s 6d; or Roxburgh, 5s. 
“Daintily and deliciously illustrated and charmingly written ; a volume which 
may be described without exaggeration as a literary gem of the first water.”— 


St, James’s Gazette. 
“A handy, useful, as well as attractive volame.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A 
TheSAONE: aSummer Voyage. With 148 Illustra- 
tions by J. Pennell and the Autior, and 4 Maps, Cloth, 21s ; large paper 
copies (250 only), 42s. 
“Mr, Hamerton’s writings are always art studies...... He has given us a 
delightful volume.’ —Times, 
“Of all Mr. Hamerton’s books, it is quite likely that the ‘Sadne’ may have 
the widest popularity.’ —Guardian. 
“The book leaves a stimulating after-flavour of open-air cxercise,”’—Saturdoy 
Review, 
“ The narrative is delightfal throughout.’”’—Spectator. 
“Mr, Pennell’s remarkable dexterity in drawing in pen and ink has never been 
more fully exhibited.’’—Academy. 


In October. 
TWELVE ETCHINGS. By the late Paul Rajon. 
With a Sketch of the Artist’s L fe by F. G. Sreruens, to, 2ls, cloth, 
Shortly. 


PORTFOLIO PAPERS. By P. G. Hamerton. 
an Etched Portrait of the Author. 


With 


Just published. 
GEORGE MAXWELL GORDON, the Pilgrim Mis- 
sionary of the Punjab. By the Rey, ARTHUR LEwIs, With Portrait, Map, 
and 12 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d, 


Jast published, 3s 61, 

“An exceedingly interesting volume...... Every reader of Mr. Dawson's ‘ Life 
of Bishop Hannington ’ will welcome this additional memorial of a noble life.””— 
Saturday Review. 

LAST JOURNALS of BISHOP HANNINGTON. 
Being Narratives of a Journey through Palestine in 1884, and a Journey 
throngh Masai Land and Usoga in 1885. Edited by KE. C, Dawson, M.A. 
With Illustrations from the Bishop’s own Sketches, 

“The journals are hardly Jess fascinating than the life. We took up the 
volume with the intention of just skimming it ; we read every word.”—Record. 


Twenty-sixth Thousand, cloth, 3s 6d; or paper boards, 2s 6d. 
The LIFE of BISHOP HANNINGTON. By Rev. 
¥. C. Dawson, M.A., with Portrait and Illustration. 
“We doubt whether a nobler or more pathetic story has ever been told in 
biograpby.”’—Athenzum. 
Just published. 
CHURCH ECHOES. Second Series. A Tale Illustra- 
tive of the Sacramental and Special Services of the Prayer-Book. Price 5. 
“We can speak in terms of high praise of the teaching of the book. The real 
working and power of the sacraments is extremely well illustrated.’’—Guardian. 
“ Doctrinally bl less and unexceptionable in tone, the book is sure to benefit 
the lads and lasses,"’"—St. James’s Gazette. 
“She writes in a devout and earnest spirit, and knowledge and research have 
been combined with piety in the production of such a book.” —Record. 
‘This volume, like its predecessor, is a most important addition to Church 
literature.’—Church Sunday School Magazine. 





Sixth Thousand. 

CHURCH ECHOES. First Series. A Tale Illustra- 
tive of the Daily Service of the Prayer-Book. By Mrs. CAREY Brock, 
Author of ‘ Sunday Echoes in Week-Day Hours.” Cloth, 53. 

“Will be found very useful in leading thoughtful young people to an intelligent 
use of their prayer-book.”’—=Guardian, 








Just published, 
THREE GREEK CHILDREN: a Story of Home in 


Old Time. By Professor A. J, CHuRcH. With 12 Illustrations after Flaxman 
and the Antique, 3s 6d. : 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s.{STORIES of the 
STORIES of the MAGICIANS. 5s. HERODOTUS. 5s. 
WITH the KING at OXFORD: a Story! The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, 
of the Great Rebellion. 5s. | from HERODOTUS. 5s 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: | ,, gtoORY of the LAST DAYS of 
a Tale of the Two Roses. 53. EE S the AS ali 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- LUCIAN. 33 6d. 
STORIFS of the ILIAD and tho 


DIANS. 5s. 
STORIES from LIVY. 5s. JENEID. 1s, sewed; or 1s 6d, cloth. 


** Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”—Daily News, 


EAST, from 


Just published. 


In HIS NAME: a Story of the Waldenses. By 
Epwarp KE. Hate. With many Illustrations by Jacomb Hood. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. s 

_ ‘Has a religious interest, though the story is not in the least goody......Excep- 
tionally good illustrations.”’—Scotsman, 


Just published, 


JOHN STANDISH; or, the Harrowing of London. 
A Story of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion. By the Rey. E. Guuuiat, M.A. With 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 


FOREST OUTLAWS; or, St. Hugh and the King. 
By the Rev. E. Gitu1at. With 16 Illustrations, price 63, cloth. 


** Distinctly one of the very best books of the seasou.”’—Standard. 


" Just published. 
The CAPTAIN of the WIGHT: aStory. By Frank 


Cowper, M.A. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 53. 


“The story is excellently written......exceptionally good illustrations.”— 
Scotsman. 


SECOND EDITION. 


CZHZDWALLA;; or, the Saxons in the Isle of Wight. 
By en M.A. With Illustrations by the Author. Second Edition, 
price 5s. 


“A tale for boys, with no sentiment in it...,.. The story is certainly thrilling,’”— 
Daily News. 
“The story abounds in incident both exciting and amusing.”—Atheneum, 


In OCTOBER. 
In the CITY of FLOWERS; or, Adelaide’s 


Awakening, By Mrs. MarsHaLt, With Illustration:, cloth, 53. 


TALES BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


On the BANKS of the OUSE. S:. The MISTRESS of TAYNE COURT. 5s. 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. DOROTHY'S DAUGHTERS. Ss. 
MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES, JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5-. 

| JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
NOWADAYS. 53. 

Mrs, MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 5s, 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. {s. 
EDWARD'S WIFK. 5. 

VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 
MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
| In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. 

Mrs. WILLOUGHBY'S OCTAVE. fs. 
UNDER the MENDIPS. fs, 

In FOUR REIGNS. 53. 


5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 5: 
LADY ALICE, 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. 
A LILY AMONG THORNS, is. 
HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5s. 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5:3. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 5s. 
The OLD GATEWAY. 5s. 
BENVENUTA. 5s. 
In the EAST COUNTRY. 5s. 


BELT and SPUR: Stories of the Knights of Old. 


With Coloared Illustrations, prica 53. 
* A very high-class gift-book of the spirit-stirring kind.””—Spectator. 
**A sort of boy Froissart with admirable illustrations,””—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The CITY in the SEA: Stories of the Old Venetians. 


With Coloured Illustrations, price 5s, 


“ Very stirring are the tales of the long strugzle betwe2n Genoa and Venice 
......boys will read with keen interest the desperate battles between the rival 
fleets of galleys.” —Stundard. 


The DRAGON of the NORTH: a Tale of the 
Normans in Italy. By E.J.Oswaup. With Illustrations, price 5s, cloth. 


“There is fun and adventure euough in it tosuit the youngsters, while it is 
thoroughly wholesome in every way.’’—Saturday Review, 





London: SEELEY and CO., 46, 





47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


MEDIZVAL FRANCE. By the late Professor Gustave 


Masson. Illustrations and Map, large crown 8vo, cloth, 53 ; Presentation 
Edition, gilt edges, 5s 6d. [Ready. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
OLD CHELSEA: A Summer-day’s Stroll. By Benjamin 
Evuis Martin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Next week, 


The stroll described may be imagined to have been taken during the late sum- 
mer; all the dates, descriptions, and references having been brought down to the 
present day. 


“ UNWIN’S NOVEL SERIES.” 
Vol. II., just ready, small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 


MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


Vol. I. 
GLADYS FANE. ByT. Wemyss Reid. Fifth Edition. 


“‘Mr. Wemyss Reid has certainly by this book gained a place well to the front 
among the novelists of the class now living and writing among us,’’—Saturday 
Review. 


NEW WORK by Professor J. E. THOROLD ROGERS, 
The ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION of HISTORY. 


Lectures on Political Economy and its History. Delivered at Oxford, 1887- 
1888. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


**The book is timely, is well deserving of study, and is unquestionably pre- 
pared in the true interests of political economy.””—Daily News (Leader), Oct, 5th. 





INDUSTRIAL RIVERS of the UNITED KINGDOM. By 
Various Well-Known Experts, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


“A very attractive volume......They abound with information of a valuable 
character.” —Daily Chronicle. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


The HOUSE and ITS BUILDER, with other Discourses: 
a Book for the Doubtful. Crown 8vo, paper, 2s 6d; cloth, 3s. [Next week, 


A REFUTATION of IGNATIUS DONNELLY’S ORYPTOGRAM. 
NO CIPHER in SHAKESPEARE. By Rev. A. Nicholson, 
.D. Demy 8vo, 1s. 


“Such acrushing was never administered to mortal man......Every Shakespeare 
student ought to have a copy of this pulverising treatise,”—Inquirer. 





FRANCIS BACON (LORD VERULAM): a Critical Review 


of his Life and Character, with Selections from his Writings. By B. G. 
Lovesoy, A.M., LL.B. Crown 8vo, half-bound cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“It may be questioned if the case for and against was ever presented in a more 
compact and lively yet judicial style.”’—Glasgow Mail. 


NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 
STEPHEN ELDERBY. By A. Hill Drewry. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
The ROMANCE of a SHOP. By Amy Levy, Author of 


“« The New School of American Fiction,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 


By the AUTHOR of “HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 
The FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN. A Book for Girls 


and Young Women. Square imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s; Presentation Edition, 
7s 6d, (Ready. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
FAINT, YET PURSUING. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 
R 


cloth, 33 6d, [Ready. 
“One of the most practical and readable volumes of sermons ever published.” 


—British Weekly. 
NEW and POPULAR EDITION, 
HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Being a Hand- 


book to Marriage. By a Graduate in the University of Matrimony. Popular 
Edition, small square 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


CRIME: its Causes and Remedy. By L. Gordon Rylands, 
B.A. (Lond.) Crown 8vo, cloth, 6, (Ready. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
SHAMROCK and ROSE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. Calbraith 


Lunn. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
ENGLISH as SHE is TAUGHT. Being Genuine Answers 


to Examination Questions. Collected by CaTHERINE B. LE Row. With 
Commentary by Mark Twain. Demy l6mo, parchment antique, ti 
Ready, 





TALES by Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 


The TWILIGHT of the GODS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


[Next week. 


CHESS. AChristmas Masque. By Louis Tylor. Parch- 
ment, 3s 6d. [ Ready. 


easier 
WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST OF NEW Booys 


FOUR NEW ADVENTURE BOOks 
NEW STORY of ADVENTURE in NEW GUINEA, — 


‘1, The LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. 


a Yarn of the Papuan Gulf. By Hume Niszer. With 


Illustrations by the Author, Imperial 16mo, bevelled (oh mrgital 
= Ina few day 


NEW STORY of ADVENTURE in the ANDES, 


2. NIGEL FORTESCUE; or, the q 


U 
Man. By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘The Phantom City, anted 
’ i. 3, 


“A STIRRING STORY of ADVENTURE.”—Saturday Review, 


3. A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By Jame 


Parn. 5s, 

“‘Slighter than ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” lighter than ‘Foul Play,’ and deci 
more amusing and less Pecksniffian than ‘The Swiss Family Robinson rey 
Mall Gazette. " all 

NEW STORY of ADVENTURE in JAPAN. 


4. The CURSE of KOSHIU. By the Hon, 

Lewis WINGFIELD, 5s. [In November, 
NEW BOOKS. 

The STORY of CARLYLE’S LIFE. By A. 


8. ARNOLD. 63, 





[Shortly, 
ARM-CHAIR ESSAYS. By Rev. F. Arnold 
Author of ‘“‘ Three-Cornered Essays,” &. 3s 6d. [Just ready, , 
PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE: being 4 
Brief Epitome of the History of this World. 33 6d. [Next week, 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of EDMUND 


KEAN. By J. Firzaeratp Motuor. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
“ Literally packed with information and anecdotes.’’—St, James's Gazette, 
** A really good biography of the gifted actor.”—World, 


RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS of COURTS 
and SOCIETY. By ACosmopotitan. 10s 6d. 
“One of the most entertaining of recent books,”—Athenzum, 


OLD and NEW SPAIN. By Henry M. 
Fie.p. With Map, 7s 6d. 
“ Replete with interesting and instructive matter.”—Morning Post. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The POWER of the HAND. By Mrs, 


Not.er, Author of “ Olive Varcoe,”’ &c, 3 vols, [Just ready, 


PERIWINKLE: an Autobiography. 3 vols. 
FIRE. By Mrs. Diehl, Author of ‘The 


Garden of Eden,” &c. 2 vols. 


The PIT TOWN CORONET: a Family 


Mystery. By Caries J. WILLS. 3 vols, 
“Both interesting and well written.’’—Athenzum. 


A LEAL LASS. By Richard Ashe King 
(‘* Basil"). 2 vols, 
** A very bright and readable story."—Academy. 


A RECOILING VENGEANCE. By Frank 


Barrett, 2 vols., with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


“* A very pretty, natural, and refreshing atory...... Reminds us of the manner of 
Anthony Trollope......Mr. Brewtnell’s drawings are excellent.’’—Saturday Review. 


The MAN with a SHADOW. By George 


MANVILLE Fenn. 3 vols. 
“This clever, original, and very readable novel,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 








Mr. B. L. FARJEON’S extraordinary New 
Story, “DEVLIN the BARBER,” will be ready on 
October 23rd, price One Shilling. 


NEW HUMOROUS BOOKS. 


PROPOSALS: being a Maiden Meditation. 1s. fstoitiy. 


SCHOOL BOARD ESSAYS. By Emanuel Kink, Author of 
“On Babies and Ladders.” 1s. (Just ready. 


ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. By F. M. Allen. New 


Edition. Llustrated by M. Fitzgerald. 3s 6d. [Shortly. 


The VOYAGE of the ARK. By F.M. Allen. Twentieth 


Thousand, is. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. ByF.M. Allen. 2s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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BOOKS. 
——_.@—— 
FRANCE AS IT IS.* 

Aw account of France written specially for English readers 
might naturally be suspected of that kind of impartiality 
which is the fruit of omission rather than commission ; but 
the book under notice really seems to be a fair attempt to 
‘ture France as she is, 80 far as that can be done by statistics 
and careful outlines of existing institutions. The tone is 
moderate and judgmatical throughout; French enough in 
arts, yet not more so than is becoming in Frenchmen ; 
admirably arranged, as might have been expected, as regards 
the subjects, and of course clearly written, or it would not be 
French. The geographical chapter, which lays down, as it were, 
the foundations of the structure, is so admirably done, and 
with such vivacity as well as precision, that none, after read- 
ing it, would have a right to say that he has not, or could not 
have, a clear idea of the favoured, we might say most favoured, 
jand in Europe, in point of situation, fertility, climate, and 
variety of products. The race which inhabits it is naturally 
described from a French standpoint,—that is, in the language 
of eulogy, to which some exception might be taken by out- 
siders, because, as it may seem to them, the shadows are 
omitted, unless some of them are intended to be hinted at in the 
following passage describing the Frenchman as “a social 

being, enamoured of equality :”— 

“He has but little sense of governmental necessities, little 
understanding of public liberties and the obligations they impose, 
and his political morals and manners are still rudimentary. He 
does not readily concern himself with political institutions, the 
working of which he has difficulty in understanding, and from 
which alone he no longer expects the improvement of his lot. 
These political farms, which are set up in imitation of the foreigner, 
and which, though not yet naturalised, hold the place of honour 
in his own country, remain a tool which he cannot skilfully em- 
ploy, an importation badly adapted to his nature, and which he 
assimilates but slowly. A century of revolution and far-reaching 
hopes deceived, and of efforts often barren, have made him some- 
what sceptical, and his political creed is nearly summed up in the 
light satire of the phrase, Plus cela change, et plus c’est le méme 
chose.” 

After reading this and other passages, one is surprised to 
find that, “ of all nations, France is the one which, perhaps, 
least possesses the government it deserves,” seeing that 
nations not under foreign rule generally deserve the govern- 
ment they get. What none can fairly deny is the elasticity of 
the French, or fail to recognise and admire “the sap and 
vitality,” which must spring from something better than “the 
levity” to which our authors refer such an astonishing rapidity 
in recovering from great disasters. That, at all events, must 
come from the strong and not the weak qualities of national 
character; and however “the English” may oppose many 
schemes of French policy, to the regret of M. Lebon and M. 
Pelet, they will always sympathise with the courage and 
perseverance displayed by the French under crushing reverses. 

The political troubles of France are indicated by recurring 
crises, which are the effect and not the cause of the national 
character partly portrayed in the passage we have quoted. 
Parties or groups, more or less powerful, are as numerous, 
perhaps more numerous, than they were in the days of the 
League and of Richelieu; and more dangerous, because the 
risk of an overturn or revolution is greater now than then. 
It is the want of stability at the centre which gives ground 
for anxiety, and we all see that one such crisis is, or appears 
to be, impending. The Executive relies upon its “ enormous ” 
administrative power; in politics it is at the mercy of com- 
binations of opposites in the Chamber of Deputies, which can 
overthrow but not found durable Ministries. Our teachers in 

this volume, however, hold that “it is a question of time, 
patience, and persevering effort,” and they take a hopeful view 
of the future :— 

_ A new generation is growing up in France, more sceptical than 
its predecessors as regards principles and formulas, but more 
accustomed to the ways of liberty. One may believe that the 














anne as It Is, By André Lebon and Paul Pelet, Professors of the School 
lat olitical Science, Paris. Specially written for English Readers, and Trans- 
mace the French by Mrs, William Arnold. With 3 Maps. London: Cassell 





Constitution of 1875, born as it was of mutual bargaining and 
mutual surrender, and developed through crises, which, indeed, 
are numerous, but whose very frequency deadens their intensity, 
will show itself infinitely more solid and lasting than those which 
have gone before it. It has the advantage over the latter of 
lending itself to all possible combinations of political activity in 
the country, and of opening the gates of power alike to Conserva- 
tives and to Radicals, according as public opinion feels the need 
of inclining to the one party or the other. A longer lease of life is 
all it wants to bring forth its fruits.” 

That is the hopeful view of a situation which looks far graver 
than it is thus painted, especially by the light of present 
agitations, which are surely not less intense than any which have 
preceded them since Gambetta, aided by the scruples of the 
late Comte de Chambord, defeated the great design to restore 
the Monarchy. Still, it may be true that the French will work 
through the actual strife, and save the Constitution from its 
many-hued opponents. But they may not. On that point we 
shall have clearer views after October, and still clearer when 
the coming General Election is at an end. 

France is so rich, and her people are so thrifty, that the 
economical are probably less dangerous, at least for the 
moment, than the political difficulties. It is quite true that 
the debt, fixed and floating, exceeds the estimated annual 
income of the whole country, that the population barely in- 
creases, and owes such increment as there is in a large degree 
to foreigners. In addition, the marked tendency towards very 
high tariffs, imposed not for revenue, but the protection of 
interests, especially the tax on cereals and cattle, will bring 
its own penalties in due course. But beyond this line, we 
have a vast annual outlay on public works which do not pay, 
anda yielding to the temptation of piling up the Floating 
Debt, now perilously large. Then the taxation levied is 
stated to be 15 per cent. of the income of the country 
itself. Nevertheless, and although the expenditure shows 
a tendency to increase, and the commercial totals to decrease, 
the country is so wealthy and industrious, the home trade so 
great, that the worst effects of faulty methods and systems 
may not be felt for years. Still, the growth of the Consolidated 
Debt—which exceeded a thousand millions sterling in 1887, 
exclusive of a Floating Debt proper approaching forty millions, 
bonds and other liabilities in various shapes reaching a similar 
amount—is a formidable burden. The Communes have a debt 
of a hundred and sixty millions; so that, on the whole, France 
is “unique” in indebtedness, as well as in other things. To 
this account it should be added that the Colonies, or some of 
them, are a drain on the Treasury,—Tonquin, for example, 
costing nearly half-a-miilion per annum. 

On one point the authors are at pains to correct or modify 
what they call the ideas about French landed properties 
current in England. They contend that France is a country 
of medium rather than of small properties, since the holdings 
of less than fifteen acres cover scarcely more than a fourth 
part of the total superficies of the country, while large 
properties exceeding 120 acres occupy more than a third. The 
very small properties of less than five acres are numerically in 
excess of all others; but many are held by the same persons, 
and consequently the total number of proprietors, big and 
little, is an estimate based on the assessments for the Land- 
tax. That number is rather more than has been commonly 
supposed,—eight millions of landowners. What is not 
generally remembered, perhaps not known, is that, before the 
Revolution of 1789, there were four millions of proprietors in 
France. But much that exists now existed then, and we are 
not astonished to find the corvée represented by the Capitation- 
tax supposed to be the equivalent of “three days’ work.” 





PRINCIPAL DRUMMOND ON THE JEWISH- 
ALEXANDRIAN PHILOSOPHY.* 
Tuts learned and able work will be a great boon to students 
of history, philosophy, and theology. There is nothing to be 
compared to it in English, and it is worthy to take its place 
alongside those profound and laborious works to which 
Germany has accustomed us. It has all the thoroughness 
of German work, combined with a lucidity and order and 
a simplicity of arrangement which are often lacking in German 
work. Evidently the work has been a labour of love to 
Principal Drummond. Not many men would have had the 
patience and the power to study the works of Philo as he has 


* Philo-Judxus ; ov, the Jewish-Alevandrian Philosophy in its Development and 
Completion. By James Drummond, LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, 





London, In2 vols, London: Williams and Norgate. 
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done, and to dwell on them till the seemingly amorphous 
mass took form and shape under his hand; and now a true 
and adequate account of Philo and his system is accessible to 
the English reader. 
It is a work well worth doing. Allusions to Philo abound 
in literature. Every work which deals with early Church 
history, and every work which deals with the history of philo- 
sophy or theology, have abundant allusions to Philo. Of 
these references, some are misleading, and almost all are 
inadequate. We did need a book which would enable us to 
understand Philo in his place in history and in his influence 
on succeeding generations. What were the sources of his 
system, what his system was, and what relations his system 
bore to the great currents of opinion in his time,—these 
questions are answered by Principal Drummond with a 
breadth of learning and clearness of view and expression which 
leave nothing to be desired. 

The subject is of more importance than at first sight 

appears; for in Philo the two great streams of ancient life 
met and mingled. These streams of Hebrew and Greek life 
are those which alone of the influences of history, have con- 
tinued to have a permanent effect on modern life; and 
those persons and places where and in whom they came 
into contact must have an abiding interest for all who 
feel the power of these two races. Philo is one of the 
most conspicuous of those who have felt the fascination 
both of Greek and Hebrew, and he is one of the first 
to seek to combine them into a unity. In reading of him 
and of his work in the pages of Principal Drummond’s book, 
we are irresistibly reminded of two other Jews, who, like 
him, have had a great influence on the thought of man. 
Geiger and Joél have sect forth the historical situation of 
Maimonides, and in terms which have a striking likeness to 
those used by Principal Drummond in setting forth the 
historical situation of Philo. Making allowance for difference 
of time and other differences, the situation and the public 
were alike. Both Maimonides and Philo seek to unite the 
thought of Greece with the life of Judaism. Nor can we 
forget the name of one greater than either, a thinker 
who has exerted as large an influence as any other, and who 
in our own day exerts a strong fascination on our foremost 
thinkers. In Spinoza, also, we have another attempt to unite 
the ethical sublimity and transcendent power of Hebrew life 
with the plastic energy and metaphysical and artistic insight 
of Greek philosophy. The cross-fertilisation of thought 
produced very striking results in the works of these three 
Hebrew thinkers. 

Their problem is, from another point of view, the problem 
of theology and of philosophy as well, particularly in that 
form which now presents to philosophy its main problem,— 
to wit, the philosophy of religion. It is the problem of to- 
day—to unite all that science can teach us of the world and 
of ourselves into one whole with all that Revelation has 
taught us regarding God and man. And our mightiest 
men are girding themselves to the task, are not unhopeful, 
as night be made evident had we time to point to the 
attempts already made in our own day. It is not with- 
out interest, therefore, that we go back to learn, under 
the guidance of Principal Drummond, the history and 
nature of one of the earliest attempts made to unite 
the two streams of Greck and Hebrew life, and to form 
out of their union a system of thought and a guide to life. 
Principal Drummond has set himself to trace the various 
stems which united in the system of Philo to their sources. 
After an introduction on “ Philo and the General Principles 
of the Jewish-Alexandrian Philosophy,” he proceeds to deal 
with Greek philosophy, not in its general character, but in its 
special bearing on the question in hand. How far and in what 
way did Greek philosophy afford a standing-ground to the 
peculiar form of eclecticism adopted by Philo? is the precise 
problem discussed by Principal Drummond. While limiting 
himself to this question, it is obvious to all who know, that the 
special discussion is conducted by one who has made himself 
master of the history of Greek philosophy as a whole. Of 
special value is the discussion on Heraclitus. To one part we 
call attention, that ‘on the question whether Heraclitus recog- 
nised a conscious intelligence in the universe.” 

Having traced the Greek element in the philosophy of Philo 
to its source, and delineated its history and character, he next 


‘ —— asic ta 
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doctrine of the Logos in the Old Testament, explains ¢h 
influence of the Septuagint, analyses the Book of Ecclesiastie . 
has on interesting chapter on “ The Jewish- Alexandrian Liters 
ture,” and a chapter of special value on “ The Wisds, 
of Solomon.” Taking this part of Principal Drumnenih 
work along with the new work on the Apocrypha in The 
Speaker’s Commentary, we have at last got a gap fille 
in our literature which had been till now somewhat of 
scandal to our historians and theologians. The chapter fi. 
the Book of Wisdom is one of the most valuable, 
the same time most characteristic, in the volume. 

All these studies are preliminary to the proper task of 
interpreting Philo. Here it may be well to quote the followin, 
as a general account of the difficulties Principal Drummond 
has encountered :— 


“ From the dogmatic basis on which the whole superstructure of 
his thought ultimately rests arises a serious difficulty as seta as 
we enter on a detailed exposition of his views. Nowhere has he 
himself attempted to unfold a completed system; but his philo- 
sophical conceptions lie scattered up and down his writings, ang 
often strike one as mere embellishment in the interpretation of the 
great prophet and legislator Moses. The narratives and precepts 
of the Pentateuch form, for the most part, the thread on which his 
theories are strung, and thus determine the sequence of his thoughts. 
and it is not until we find the same ideas recurring again and a sain 
that we feel ourselves in the presence of a man who has seriously 
applied his mind to speculative questions, and given to them 
coherent, if not always a complete or absolutely self-consistent 
answer. Owing to this peculiarity of method, it is not easy to deter. 
mine the concatenation of the several portions of his system, or to 
detect the precise mental condition in which each originated: and 
independently of this, the various lines of inquiry, theology, 
cosmology, anthropology, so interlace and react on one another 
that they cannot be fully understood except in their mutual 
relations, and when, for the sake of distinctness, we begin to follow 
them separately, it is by no means clear to which of them the 
priority ought to be assigned.” 


and at 


Into the details of Principal Drummond’s exposition we cannot 
now enter. In some places there is room for a difference of 
opinion ; but everywhere there is evidence of careful exegesis, 
and of sound and deep philosophical criticism. 

There is no doubt that Philo believed himself to be doing a 
good work when he tried to make Moses and the prophets 
speak the language of Greek philosophy. His task was to 
bring “into rational harmony the dogmas of supernatural 
revelation and the result of speculative thought.” His method 
was the allegorical system of interpretation, the advantage of 
which is, that anything may be made of anything. No doubt 
this method has tended to hide from ordinary readers of Philo 
the fact that he has a system of thought at all. When one 
meets on the first opening of a book a number of arbitrary 
interpretations such as this, that the fruit-trees in the Garden 
of Eden are the virtues implanted by God in the soul, one’s 
first impulse is to shut the book and read in ito more. Philo’s 
method of interpretation leads to the result that since the 
Hebrew Scriptures may mean anything, they cannot actually 
mean much. We, however, may not blame Philo too much, 
inasmuch as he is not alone in the use of the method of alle- 
gorical interpretation. It survives until the present hour, 
though the principle of true historical and grammatical 
exegesis has been discovered. No one can attach any value 
to Philo’s interpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures; any value 
it has consists in the light they cast on his system of thought, 
or in the solution he gives of particular philosophical pro- 
blems. Principal Drummond sets himself to give a systematic 
account of the system of thought of Philo. It is marvellous 
how he contrives to draw out into some coherent system the 
views of Philo on the universe and the problems it suggests in 
anthropology, on the existence and nature of God, the divine 
powers, and on the Logos. It appears from this exposition 
that Philo had a system, and that it was not the mere 
“learned trifling” which it has been heretofore considered 
to be. Instead of details, we give Principal Drummond's 
summary of the doctrine of the Logos :— 

“From first to last the Logos is the Thought of God, dwelling 
subjectively in the infinite Mind, planted out and made objective 
in the universe. The Cosmos is a tissue of rational force, which 
images the beauty, the power, the goodness of its primeval 
fountain. The reason of man is this same rational force entering 
into consciousness, and held by each in proportion to the truth 
and variety of his thoughts; and to follow it is the law of 
righteous living. Each form which we can differentiate as a dis- 
tinct species, each rule cf conduct which we can treat as an 
injunction of reason, is iise!f a Logos, one of those innumerable 
thoughts and laws into whi-h the Universal Thought may, through 
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re ltashiow be resolved. Thus, wherever we turn, these Words, 
sell” ‘ 


‘ch are really Works, of God confront us, and lift our minds 
whic A uniting and cosmic Thought which, though comprehending 
to tha + itself dependent, and tells us of that impenetrable Being 
whee inexhaustible fullness it comes, of whose perfections 
eee shadow, and whose splendours, too dazzling for all but 
the purified intuitions of the highest souls, it at once suggests 
and veils.” 

While this work is complete in itself, and of permanent value, 
we look to Principal Drummond to trace the relation of Philo 
to the thought of his time, to investigate what influence he 
has had on subsequent thought in Christian theology, and on 
the Alexandrian philosophy in its later stages. This also is a 
work which requires to be done. 


CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE.* 

TuEsE two stout volumes, the only fault we have to find with 
which is that they are too stout—in the department of Corre- 
spondence, not of Biography, which is in all respects admirable 
_cive us a full-length portrait of a singular “character,” 
whose ghost still haunts the streets, drawing-rooms, and book- 
gales of Edinburgh, but whose chief claim to immortality is 
Sir Walter Scott’s description of him as “ the Scottish Horace 
Walpole.” We now see to what extent this description is 
eorrect. And we should say that Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
was the Scottish Horace Walpole in the sense and to the 
extent that St. Andrews is the Scottish Oxford, or Edinburgh 
isthe Scottish Weimar ; he is the nearest approach toa Horace 
Walpole that Scotland can be expected to supply. Like 
Walpole, he was aristocratic—ludicrously aristocratic—in his 
tastes. In his case, as in Walpole’s, even the writing of a 
letter was a work of art. Like Walpole, too, he dearly loved 
a bit of gossip, especially if blue-tinted with scandal. But 
then, when one thinks of Horace Walpole, one recalls 
Macaulay’s striking criticism of him. It may be as true of 
Sharpe as of Walpole, that “serious business was a trifle 
to him, and trifles were his serious business ;” but it is not 
true of Sharpe that “his writings rank as high among the 
delicacies of intellectual epicures as the Strasburg pie among 
the dishes described in the Almanach des Gourmands.” He 
had not the pdt? de foie gras type of mind; there is nothing 
in his character, at all events as reflected in his letters, that 
suggests a moral or intellectual overgrowth or malformation. 
Sharpe was, we should say, a much sincerer, more reliable, 
perhaps even more earnest man than Horace Walpole. But 

he was not so able, nor was he so delightful a letter-writer. 
Yet Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe was notable enough in 
himself, his tastes, his foibles, his works, and his friendships, 
to justify the publication of a biography, and of a selection 
from the innumerable letters written to and by him. Mr. 
Allardyce is an authority on Scotland and Scotsmen of a not 
too distant past, and makes an excellent editor; and even the 
fault we have found with his work of being insufficiently 
condensed, will not be regarded as a fault at all by many 
(perhaps even the majority) of his Scotch readers. The 
memoir of Sharpe by his nephew and literary executor, the 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, is, as already hinted, all that could 
be desired. Mr. Bedford, in the course of about seventy 
pages, tells the whole of Sharpe’s essentially uneventful story. 
He was born May 15th, 1781, at Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire, 
being the third son of its proprietor, a Scotch laird of good 
family. He was educated chiefly at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1806. He did not fall deeply in 
love with the University or its men of light and leading, and 
in his biting way, which was partly an affectation, but partly 
also, perhaps, what Carlyle termed in his own case “ Annan- 
dale vernacular,” described the head of Christ Church as “an 
inspired swine,” and Dr. Parr as “the very worst-bred brute, 
composed of insolence or tobacco, that I ever saw or heard of.” 
At Oxford, Sharpe made the acquaintance of several of his 
life-long friends, such as Lord Gower, who afterwards became 


‘Duke of Sutherland ; Impey, the scholarly son of the notorious 


Sir Elijah; Conybeare, subsequently Professor of Poetry; and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Inglis. A Tory, or rather a 
Jacobite, he joined Canning’s Anti-Jacobin corps, wrote 
second-rate but enthusiastic verse, in which he said of 
Treland :— 

“With weeds the goodly soil’s o’erran, 
And all the reptile’s venom rankles in the man ;” 


* Letters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq. Edited by Alexander 
Allardyce. With a Memoir by the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford. In2 vols, Edinburgh 
and London: W, Blackwood and Sons, 1888. 





and addressed Thomas Paine :— 
“* Ardent for liberty, agape for praise, 
You fell to botching books from botching stays.” 

In 1802 appeared the two first volumes of Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, edited by Walter Scott. They took Sharpe's 
fancy. He entered into correspondence with Scott, and con- 
tributed two ballads to the third volume of the Minstrelsy. 
In 1803 editor and contributor met at Oxford. Scott’s verdict 
on Sharpe was,—“ He is a very ingenious as well as agreeable 
young man, and I think will be an excellent poet when the 
luxuriance of his fancy is a little repressed by severer taste.” 
Sharpe, on the other hand, thought Scott a little too high-flown 
in his compliments. The two, however, became fast friends. 
From this time, Sharpe flitted about for a few years between 
London and Oxford, and was greatly in request at Benham, 
the residence of the Margravine of Anspach, with whom and 
her son, Keppel Craven, by her first husband, Lord Craven, he 
became very intimate. He also made the acquaintance of the 
unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, took her side in her quarrel 
with George IV., but wrote of her characteristically :—‘* Her 
skin—and she showed a great deal—was very red. She wore very 
high-heeled shoes, so that she bent forward when she stood or 
walked; her feet and ankles were dreadful.” His father dying 
in 1813, Sharpe settled with his mother in Edinburgh—by-the- 
way, no evidence is afforded that he was much afflicted by 
even an artificial “ passion ”—and never left it for any length 
of time till his death on March 18th, 1851. He amused rather 
than seriously occupied himself with literature, music, art, 
and archeology, more or less under the supervision of his 
friend Scott. His most important works, besides his pre- 
paration for the press of various family papers on behalf 
of the Maitland and Bannatyne Clubs, were his editions 
of Kirkton’s History of the Church of Scotland (1817), and 
Law’s Memorials (1820), and his Ballad Book (1823). He 
kept up an animated correspondence with friends, male and 
female, antiquarians like Robert Chambers, and Scotch ballad- 
hunters like James Maidment and William Motherwell. He 
was also a clever and malicious etcher—witness his portraits 
of his mother and the Margravine of Anspach, and, above 
all, Madame de Staél and “ Queen Elizabeth Dancing,” all 
given in these volumes—and his abilities as an amateur artist 
justified Scott, and other of his friends, in trying to secure for 
him the post of Queen’s Limner for Scotland, on its becoming 
vacant. <A virtuoso to the finger-tips, he never degenerated 
into a mere fribble, as his letters on the vandalism known as 
“ Edinburgh improvements ” amply demonstrate. He died, as 
we have already said, in 1851; and so there disappeared from 
Edinburgh his familiar “ green umbrella, its crosier-shaped 
horn handle and its long brass point; his thread stockings, 
and his shoes—of the kind which our forefathers called 
pumps—tied with profuse ribbon; and his ever-faded frock- 
coat, and his cravat of that downy, bulging character which 
Brummell repealed.” 

It is easy to read Kirkpatrick Sharpe’s enormous Corre- 
spondence, but it would be preposterous to attempt to illus- 
trate its characteristics by lengthy quotations; even a list of 
his correspondents would occupy no inconsiderable amount 
of space. It must suffice to indicate briefly what these 
volumes indicate Sharpe, first, to have not been, and, 
in the second place, to have been. He was certainly 
not a sound or profound critic. He liked, admired, per- 
haps even, in his queer way, loved, Scott, and thought him, 
no doubt, a good fellow, who could turn a verse neatly, and 
knew a good ballad when he saw it. But after Scott’s death 
he says :—“ As to Sir Walter’s harmless romances—not harm- 
less, however, as to bad English—they contain nothing; 
pictures of manners that never were, or will be, besides ten 
thousand blunders as to chronology, costume,” &c. Such 
facts as that Shelley was “wicked,” that Byron had “a 
wicked, impious mind,” prevented him from seeing all their 
literary excellences, although he did his best to do justice to 
them. In a letter to a lady about Barnaby Rudge, we find 
his aristocratic prejudices proving too much for his critical 
judgment, for he says,—“ In this book there is one feature which 
may do a great deal of harm to silly young heads,—I mean 
the ridicule cast on good breeding and common-sense in the 
character of Mr. Chester, who is the only gentleman and sane 
person in the whole history.” But in regard to the objective side 
of men, women, and things—draperies, picture-frames, even 
manners—Sharpe was really a sound and shrewd critic, and 
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sometimes caustic to good purpose. Here is a sentence, for 
example, about Mrs. Siddons which indicates how sensitive 
he was about the fitness of things :—‘* You cannot imagine 
how it annoyed me to see Belvidera guzzle boiled beef and 
mustard, swill streams of porter, cram up her nose with 
handfuls of snuff, and laugh till she made the whole room 
shakeagain.” When Sharpe deals with the scandals, and even 
what he smilingly terms “the little indiscretions” of society, 
he is generally good-natured, although sometimes he allows 
partisanship to carry him too far, as when he says :—‘ That 
monster Fox was there, covered with a grey cloak—in which, 
I suppose, Mrs. Armstead formerly walked the streets—his 
sallow cheeks hanging down to his paunch, and his scowling 
eyes turned sometimes on Mr. Whitbread, sometimes on the 
rows of pretty peecresses,”’ &c. Of the numerous letters 
written to Sharpe which appear in these volumes, the most 
piquant are those of clever and gossip-loving ladies, such as 
Lady Willoughby D’Eresby and the Margravine of Anspach. 
A good number from Sir Walter Scott to Sharpe are given. 
They are interesting and “shoppy,” however, rather than 
important. Still, there is a touch of pathos in Scott’s letter of 
farewell to his friend when leaving, broken in health, for the 
Mediterranean, an imperfect copy of which is given in Lock- 
hart’s Life :—“*I will keep my eyes dry if possible, and 
therefore content myself with bidding you a long, perhaps 
an eternal farewell. But I may find my way home again 
improved, as a Dutch skipper from a whale fishery.” 





HYPNOTISM AND ARTIFICIAL INSANITY.* 

In this new volume of a well-known but rather oddly named 
series of scientific handbooks, we have a clear and ample 
statement of the present condition of that branch of psycho- 
logical inquiry which Braid was the first to rescue from the 
charlatanry of mesmerists and magnetisers some fifty years 
ago. In 1878, the task of the Manchester surgeon, whose 
work up to that time had met with but scanty appreciation, 
was taken up with greatly extended means by Dr. Charcot, 
the well-known physician of the Salpétriére. The result of 
the labour of this distinguished medico-psychologist, and of 
the Salpétriére school, to which the authors of the present 
volume belong, working under his inspiration, has been 
twofold. The quasi-magic of the od-mongers and electro- 
biologists has been stripped of its mystery, and reduced to 
science and sense, and the apparent freaks of hysterical women 
have been made to throw a new and searching light upon some 
of the profoundest problems involved in the mental processes 
of man. Phenomena which to our remoter forefathers seemed 
so strange and terrible that they were constrained to seek 
their explanation in Satanic agencies, and which, with the 
discredit of these agencies, came to be regarded in later times 
with incredulity and contempt, have been, so to speak, 
rehabilitated, and brought under scientific observation and 
experiment. Not only has their reality been established, but 
their explanation has been attempted, in accordance with 
known psychological and physiological principles, with great 
if not yet complete success. Finally, hypnotism—to use 
Braid’s own term, in favour of which the expression “animal 
magnetism,” as involving an utterly false and even absurd 
theory, should be banished from scientific nomenclature—has 
converted the higher psychology from a science of observa- 
tion and introspection into one of experiment, a change of 
which the far-reaching consequences can as yet be only dimly 
perceived. 

The main physiological fact established by the Salpétriére 
and similar experiments, is the reflex action of the cerebral 
cortex, corresponding to that of the spinal cord and the 
cerebral ganglia. The psychological differentia of the hypnotic 
state in its completest form is the suspension of consciousness, 
will, and memory, thus giving full psychic play to the reflex 
action of the cortex excited by stimulus or suggestion. It is 
evident that where the different tracts of the cortex are in a 
condition of less stable equilibrium, hypnotic phenomena are 
more likely to occur naturally, and are more easy to produce 
artificially. This condition of mutable equilibrium seems to 
obtain most markedly in the victims of hysteria major,—that 
form of hysteria, much commoner apparently on the Continent 
than in this country, in which the epileptiform seizures are 
contemporaneous with the hysteric crises. It is, accordingly, 





* Animal Magnetism. Vol. LX. of the ‘‘ International Scientific Series.’’ By 
Alfred Binet and Charles Féré, Assistant-Physicians at the Salpétri¢re, London: 
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Not the least surprising feature of hypnotic phenomena jg 
the ease with which they can be induced and handled in proper 
subjects. The processes employed aim at exhausting b 
sudden or prolonged energisation, as small an area as possi, 
of the cerebral cortex, whereupon the remainder becomes 
more or less degraded, for a time, in function. Braid’s method 
was to cause the subject to concentrate vision and attention 
upon a bright point or disc (but any small object wil] do) 
for a minute or more, but at the Salpétritre a sudden flash 
of light, or a loud sound as of a gong unexpectedly struck 
or—in educated cases—a mere command, is often suff. 
cient. A sensitive subject may thus be hypnotised unawares, 
and independently of the will of the operator. The conge. 
quences of such an involuntary hypnosis are sometimes awk. 
ward, as the following story shows, communicated by Dr, 
Richer to Dr. Hack Tuke, and related in the latter’s very 
valuable and interesting book on somnambulism. A patient 
at the Salpétriére had been suspected of stealing photographs, 
She, of course, indignantly denied the charge. But on q 
certain occasion, being in a room adjoining the ward in which 
Dr. Richer was experimenting, she was detected with her 
hand in the drawer containing the photographs, some of which 
she was found to have already pocketed. On approaching 
her, Dr. Richer saw that she was in a state of rigid catalepsy, 
into which she had, in fact, been thrown in the very act of 
thieving, by the sound of the gong used in the experiments, 





The Salpétritre investigators recognise three hypnotic 
states, markedly distinct from each other in typical cases, but 
generally more or less intermingled. The first result of the 
hypnotic process is, probably, always a condition of catalepsy; 
but this is often of extremely short duration, passing at once 
into the second of the states, that of lethargy. By raising 
the eyelids, which are closed in lethargy, and so exposing 
the eyes to light, the cataleptic condition can be restored, 
During either the cataleptic or the lethargic state, the third, 
or somnambulistic stage, can be induced by slight pressure on 
the cranium, or friction of the scalp. Finally, the patient can 
usually be awakened at any stage by simply blowing upon the 
face. Of the cataleptic condition, automatism is the dominant 
character. The subject’s ego is gone, and the mind becomes 
as plastic to the will of the operator as the body. The whole 
gamut of the emotions may be played upon by inducing 
appropriate gestures or modes of facial expression. It is 
a sort of combined life and death rather fearful to witness; 
body and mind are there, but volition, individuality, spon- 
taneity, are suspended or abolished. In lethargy, on the other 
hand, all the faculties are nearly or completely dormant; 
neither spontaneous nor induced action is possible ; in a word, 
the state is one of psychic coma, the whole organism being in 
a condition of mere vegetable life. The stage of somnam- 
bulism presents very different characters. The ego is not lost, 
but is more or less perfectly replaced by a new ego. It is often 
as if one part of the cortex were in a condition enabling the 
subject to view, as a spectator, the operations of the remaining 
portion of the cortex,—the result being an extremely curious 
duplication of personality. The cases of somnambulism 
collected by Dr. Hack Tuke show that the somnambulistic lifeis 
that of an acted dream, which may or may not be remembered in 
the waking state; but in induced somnambulism the substance 
of the dream is suggested by the operator. The dream, how- 
ever—and this is perhaps one of the most startling of hypnotic 
phenomena—may be in part adjourned, even for many months, 
the unfinished portion remaining dormant in the cortex until 
the moment suggested for its completion arrives. Thus Bert 
heim told a serjeant in a state of somnambulism to go to the 
house of a physician, Dr. Li¢bault, on a particular day, when 
he would see the President of the Republic, who would give 
him a medal and pension. The man remembered nothing of 
what had occurred when he awoke, but on the day named 
(more than two months afterwards), presented himself at the 
house, saluted Dr. Liébault, and on being asked to whom he 
was speaking, replied, “'To the President of the Republic. 
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In a somewhat similar way, an ordinary dream may postpone 
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—————— 
‘tg conclusion to another occasion, the first dream being lost 
its sciousness until recalled by the second. The following 
ee ettious experiment is no less instructive, as showing the 

subjective reality of an hallucination. It was devised 
~ the present authors on the basis of Brewster’s 


by one of . te: 
method of producing double vision by pressing upon one 


ball :— 
., If, during the hypnotic sleep, it is suggested to the subject 


e portrait is on a table of dark wood before him, he 

tt eo neee this portrait on awaking. If, without warning, a 
ism is placed before one eye, the subject is astonished to see two 
Pirtraite and the position of the false image is always in con- 
: Two of our subjects answered 


F : hysics. 

bem oe the catalephe ro though unacquainted with the 
properties of the prism. 
The explanation given is probably the right one,—namely, that 
the hallucinatory image is associated with external and 
material marks the doubling of which by the prism induces 
an associated duplication of the image. 

The good faith of the authors cannot be doubted, though 
some of the experiments they describe do not appear to have 
been conducted with all the rigour science requires. Against 
simulation medico-psychologists can easily protect themselves 
by methods based upon the measurement of bodily phenomena 
beyond the will of the patient, but errors of observation and 
interpretation are still possible, and, to the present writer at all 
events, the “ esthesiogenic ” agency of the magnet, despite the 
special study Drs. Binet and Féré have made of this part of 
their subject, must still remain a matter of some doubt. They 
relate numerous instances of the power of a magnet, by touch or 
mere proximity, not only to modify or transfer from one side of 
the body to the other all sorts of sensory impressions and per- 
ceptions, but to modify or abolish a variety of purely mental 
states as well. The experiments, however, do not seem to have 
been conducted with the care necessary to establish such extra- 
ordinary results, and the theory that the magnet operates asa 
faint electric current upon the nervous system is a mere guess. 
No proofs are cited of the existence of any such current, or 
that such a current could produce the effects supposed to be 
produced by the magnet. 

The conclusion to which these medico-psychological re- 
searches point is that volition, consciousness, and memory are 
either separate faculties, or act through distinct tracts of the 
cerebral cortex. The experiments show, too, how delicately 
responsive the human system may be to certain among sur- 
rounding influences, which nevertheless it can withstand with 
such wonderful power and endurance. The authors seem 
always to prefer a strongly materialistic explanation of the 
singular facts of hypnotism to any theory of a supernatural or 
even super-sensible character. Yet they do not reject the notion 
of thought-transfer or telepathy, which can hardly be regarded 
asconsistent with materialistic views. After all, hypnosis is 
but a pathological form of sleep. We gradually fall into an 
ordinary slumber through an abstraction of ourselves from all 
bodily and mental activity, very similar to that involved in 
the process of Braid. Trances, dreams, somnambulism, and 
the hypnotic incidents of hysteria may be regarded as exag- 
gerations or morbid forms of sleep. The difference, which 
is mainly one of degree, is that in natural sleep the 
cerebral ganglia, as well as the cerebral cortex, are at 
rest, or at least no portion of the sensorium is awake enough 
to be responsive to stimulus or suggestion. In ordinary life, 
indeed, a sort of hypnosis is no uncommon incident. Under 
a dominant impression, perhaps of no great moment, activity 

is often restricted to a confined area of the cortex, the 
remainder of which is in a state of more or less complete 
slumber, resulting in various forms of absent-mindedness or 
forgetfulness. In other cases, as when the attention is riveted 
on some course of events, or upon the words of an orator or 
preacher, consciousness and volition may be in part suspended, 
and the reflex action of the cortex may then be easily excited by 
suggestion. Thus, the most trivial joke will sometimes cause 
laughter in the midst of a solemn trial, or an audience be moved 


to violence of expression or action such as no amount of mere 


persuasion would excite in fully conscious individuals possessed 
of unimpaired volition. It is not improbable that such forms 
of hypnosis have had a very considerable share in shaping 
buman history, more often, it is to be feared, for evil than for 
good. The results may be permanent, though the crises were 
transitory, and the reflex action of the cortex must henceforth 
engage the attention of the moralist as much as that of the 
psychologist. 





The authors properly condemn hypnotic exhibitions, but 
defend experimentation in skilled hands, as necessary for the 
advancement of psychological science. It must not, however, 
be forgotten that many of the phenomena of the somnambu- 
listic stage of hypnotism, as of natural somnambulism, denote 
a state of temporary insanity, differing in the hypnotic form 
from true insanity only in being artificially induced, but 
induced, for the most part, in subjects in whom a tendency to 
some form of insanity has already declared itself. 





IRISH ANTIQUITIES* 
Ir is fortunate for students of Irish archeology that for 
Christian art in any case a greater antiquity cannot be claimed 
than 1888 years, and that the probable date of the evangelisa- 
tion of Ireland reduces that period some 400 years. Miss 
Stokes, therefore, in this excellent manual need not “ begin at 
the beginning,” or grope in the twilight of the Celtic “ heroic” 
period more than is necessary to her subject. Her handbook 
is an excellent recapitulation of the conclusions arrived 
at by those best acquainted with the curious and very 
interesting relics of Irish art; for there is an undoubted and 
characteristic school of Irish art, and Miss Stokes does good 
and patriotic service in discriminating its merits. She gives 
a comprehensive account of the Irish antiquities known to exist 
in Europe; but within the limits of an educational book 
we cannot expect to find wider issues discussed. It is, 
perhaps, so best, and Miss Stokes is wise in not travelling 
outside facts that can be verified. Within their range, 
however, there are abundant suggestions of outlying historic 
truths ; and this book creates a new interest in Tara brooches, 
sculptured crosses, round towers, and other curiosities, 
to which we had heard such incredible origins ascribed, that 
they had been relegated to the realms of faery, not to say 
imposture. It is, for instance, a help to us to remember, as 
Miss Stokes points out, that the incoherence, if we may use 
the expression, of Ivish antiquities comes of the frequent 
invasions, the civil wars, and general hot-water which has 
jumbled together the relics of the past, and by checking the 
natural growths of progressive civilisation, has left them bare 
in all their strangeness. In the rest of Europe, archaic remains 
have been for the most part obliterated or supplemented, and 
each stage of art has prepared us for the next. In some 
respects this adds interest to the Irish relics, and tends to 
humble us when we examine the beauties of illuminated 
manuscripts and metal-work which have not been since sur- 
passed. Nowhere else can we so well study some aspects of 
the work of artists during the “dark ages.”—for Irish pro- 
ducts are, after all, in close relation to other European handi- 
work of the same period. To trace its connection with Roman 
and Byzantine schools, to find even a probability that the round 
towers or “ bell-houses” of Ireland were suggested by Charles 
the Bald to his Irish friends, as a Frankish mode of securing 
treasure from the Northern raiders, is far more interesting than 
to indulge in the wild dreams current not sixty years since of 
their Buddhist or Phenician origin. We might as well ascribe 
Saturnian ancestry to our fellow-Celts ; and it is satisfactory 
to be assured by so competent a scholar as Miss Stokes that 
the frequent and characteristic patterns of interlaced lines 
found in Irish ornamentation are neither Runic nor Punic, but 
Byzantine. The divergent spiral or trumpet design, which 
almost decides the best period, is found in British work of two 
centuries before and after Christ. It is in their use of designs 
which, as Humboldt says, are “rhythmical patterns of lines 
which characterise the ornamentation of many nations in a 
certain state of civilisation,” that the Irish artists are com- 
mendable. We think that in two at least of the works 
described in this volume, Miss Stokes is fully justified when 
she says of them that they manifest “a style which accords 
with the highest laws of the arts of design .. . . . . and such 
delicate and perfect execution, whatever the material in which 
the art was treated, as must command respect for the conscien- 
tious artist by whom the work was carried out.” The two- 
handed chalice of Ardagh, and the Tara brooch of which the 
century remains unknown, are astonishing specimens of metal- 
work. In their grace, their finish of refined ornament, which can 
hardly be appreciated without a moderately powerful lens, 
and by their beauty of form, these we think more wonderful 
than even the celebrated Book of Kells, which may be taken 





* Early Christian Art in Ireland, By Margaret Stokes. London: Chapman 
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as the finest example of Irish illumination. 


Stokes hopes that if “studied in reverence they might sub- 
serve to a further development in the same lines,” she forgets 
to reckon with the mania for cheapness, fatal to modern handi- 
crafts, and only less so than is the arrogant eclecticism which 
smothers invention at the birth. People who can buy, want 
to have everything at once at the lowest price. They find 
“Kells work” at shops and bazaars, in which the scribe’s 
exquisite traceries are roughly copied in coarse work on anti- 
macassars, tea-cloths, and other incongruous articles. Let us 
hope that copies of the chalice of Ardagh be not made and 
vulgarised as have been the Irish brooches. 
Miss Stokes puts the illuminated manuscripts above the 
metal-work of Ireland; but we must remember how many 
manuscripts, and how few specimens of metal-work have 
been spared by the successive spoilers. It is quite possible that 
more may turn up. The chalice of Ardagh was found by a 
boy digging potatoes; the Tara brooch was picked up by a 
child near the sea-shore as lately as 1850. We can but hurriedly 
touch the intricate beauties of the chalice, which is of the best 
period of Irish Christian art. In it are used gold, silver, 
bronze, brass, and lead. Gold repoussé plaques, and the 
finest filigree, in which forty distinct patterns are employed, 
beautify with admirable reserve of ornament the classically 
proportioned bowl, the stem and foot. Both the cloisonné and 
champlévé enamels which enrich the chalice have interesting 
peculiarities of workmanship. To historiansof the Church it has 
special value as a “ unique example of the two-handed chalices 
used in the earliest Christian times,” the only one at least that 
has been found in the United Kingdom. It is engraved with 
the names of the Apostles, differently placed to the order now 
used in the Roman missal. Of the Tara brooch we can only 
observe that in its marvellous ornamentation no fewer than 
seventy-six varieties of Irish design are used, corresponding to 
those found in the best specimens of illumination. 

Who has not heard of the Book of Kells? What amateur 
of illumination is not familiar with the charm of its interlaced 
patterns? There is nothing new to be said inits praise. Miss 
Stokes assigns to it the early date of the seventh century, and 
it may be said to be the grammar of Irish ornament. It is, 
indeed, so beautiful that we almost doubt whether, within two 
centuries of the austere evangelisation of Ireland, such a 
return could have been made towards the lovely ingenuity of 
pre-Christian ornament. No doubt Roman and Byzantine 
influences pursued the ascetic fugitives from pagan luxury 
and humanism; but from the bell of Patrick to the Book of 
Kells is a “far cry.” The primitive Christian life of which we 
gain glimpses in this volume, suggests that the prevailing 
horror of the world and the flesh which drove earnest souls to 
the hardest of lives in the roughest of places, can alone 
account for the ugliness and bald simplicity of the earlier 
Christian relics in Ireland. The doctrine of man’s moral 
deformity and vileness, accentuated by the decay of the 
Roman civilisation, the habitual spiritual excitement and 
mystic enthusiasm which despised and even feared the 
fascinations of every form of beauty, go far to account 
for the clumsy ugliness of the relic called “St. Patrick’s 
bell.” It is at once the most authentic and the oldest 
specimen of Irish Christian metal-work, and it possesses 
an unbroken history through fourteen hundred years. Since 
the eleventh century it has been encased in a shrine that 
is highly ornamental, but the bell itself might have been made 
by the roughest of village blacksmiths. Yet in the Petrie 
Museum are examples of Irish pre-Christian bronze-work, 
supposed to have formed parts of a radiated crown “ which,” 
says Mr. Kemble, “for beauty of design and execution, may 
challenge comparison with any specimen of cast-bronze work 
that it has ever been my fortune to sec.” This is one of the 
curious anomalies that meet us in Irish antiquities. We can but 
see here, as elsewhere, that zsthetics are closely allied to ethics. 
It is said that no martyrdoms followed the conversion of 
Ireland, but nowhere was the ascetic enthusiasm more marked. 
The first preaching of the Gospel there coincided with the full 
tide of that feeling which, as Sir F. Leighton has lately said, 
* loathed the body and its beauty as the vehicle of all tempta- 
tion, and yearned for a life in which the flesh should be shaken 
off.” More than in other countries of Europe, certain points of 


If this or any 
other essay on the subject can teach modern workmen to rival 
such productions, they will indeed be useful; but when Miss 


notwithstanding the ridicule that has been roused by the j 
we think that climate has much to do with Irish peodiiagae 
Who can say how much its sunlessness deepened the rei 
fervours of the innumerable monks, or how much re 
wild winds and rains of the Western coast quickenea 
their nerves to spiritual ecstasy and scorn of mate: 
beauty? Mr. Ruskin remarks that the roots of leaf ornam 
° ce : ent 
in Christian architecture are the Groek acanthus and the 
Kgyptian lotus; “yet,” writes Miss Stokes, “no trace of th 
acanthus has ever been found as the basis of any Celtic foiat 
pattern. Something similar to the lotus does occur jy the 
Book of Kells, but never the acanthus. The vine and. the 
trefoil are rather the roots of all Irish leaf ornament, and 
both these plants have borne a meaning in Christian 
symbolism.” 

The psychology of Irishmen, from the time we know any. 
thing of it to our own O’Briens and O’Connors, is moat 
interesting, and the study of their ancient art helps us to 
understand the country which never belonged to the Roman 
Empire or tasted of its laws, and which has perhaps for its 
most notable characteristic a fragmentary Christianity of 
the Dark Ages, untempered by any authoritative direction 
from the Roman Church. Reverence and awe, amounting 
often to superstition, came readily to the lovers of Cisin’s 
poetry, and Patrick was heard with enthusiasm. The same 
intensity of awe has preserved for us some of the curious relicg 
figured in these pages. The anchorites who tived in the 
beehive cells of Skellig Michael, or on the mountain-tops of 
the mainland, may well have amazed even the doughty Fenian 
Militia. In later times, when beauty was once more endurable 
to these Baptists of the West, the rude bells of the earlier 
saints, their sacred books, and the simple staves which were 
their wands of episcopal office, were given splendid cases, 
Families and clans were proud to devote themselves to their 
guardianship, and some of the more precious relics were carried 
to battle as was the Ark of the Israelites. Some of the 
satchels in which it was customary to carry books, still attest 
what was once a common practice, and Miss Stokes mentions 
as an interesting fact, that “all the books in the Abyssinian 
monastery of Sourians, on the Natron Lakes in Egypt, were 
recently found by an English traveller in a condition singularly 
resembling that of the Book of Armagh.” 

In her chapters on architecture, Miss Stokes is perforce 
driven to say something of Dolmens and Duns, of tumuli and 
treasure-caves, which existed before the Christian missionaries 
built their oratories and cells, often within the shelter of some 
rath or fort the lord of which had been converted. Roman 
characters are found beside Ogham in bilingual inscriptions, 
and when the earlier ardours of the Christian scribes suffered 
them to use ornament, we find the trumpet and other dis- 
tinctively Celtic patterns turned to good use in beautifying 
the symbols of their faith. In Ireland still exist types and 
emblems which have been overgrown elsewhere. The little 
churches, some fourteen feet by nine in length and breadth, 
and twelve in height, were in the traditional shape of the Ark; 
there were no basilicas to be consecrated. If pagan ideas were 
allowed to influence the Christian artists, they were Celtic 
rather than Roman. The “beds of the dead” were marked 
out by pillar-stones, only distinguished from their heathen 
prototypes by the cross figured on them. Inscriptions are in 
the vernacular, and not, as generally on the Continent, in 
Latin. It is, however, in her convincing account of the round 
towers or bell-houses of Ireland that the author leaves the 
clearest expression of her knowledge and good sense. Since 
Petrie’s book there has been no reasonable question of their 
ecclesiastical purpose. Miss Stokes, following Lord Dunraven 
and other later critics, narrows the dates of their more or less 
finished architecture to periods when the Irish had breathing- 
spaces between the Danish invasions of the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries, and the latest, which show features of decorated 
romanesque style, she ascribes to the thirteenth. The watch- 
towers and refuges of the first period were developing into 
campaniles of the Italian type. The disproportion of their 
height to the little churches by which they stood is well 
explained :— 

“Till the invasion of the Northmen, the Irish ecclesiastic 
possessed his soul in comparative peace, and the wall that 
encircled the groups of cells and oratories that formed the 
monastery was deemed security enough for him, as was that of 
the Laura; but in the year 800 all was changed; the attempted 





Christian faith seem to have been emphasiged in Ireland, and 


colonisation of Ireland by a pagan invader, resolved to extirpate 
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es x6 here, and to establish the nati 
the Christianity that De ye tn compelled the monks to eet 
heather re churches and cells by means of the lofty tower. Its 
their litt ht its isolated position, and small doorway about 14 ft. 
great a ground, made it fit to resist the attacks of an enemy 
pom armed with bows and arrows.” 
Pe a signal-tower its value is obvious :— 
yA The churches of Ireland being but the size of an ordinary 
of the present day, never could have supported the weight 
apy oe of 100ft. in height, and would always seem out of pro- 
ites toit; but when a watch-tower and keep for the monastery 
ame necessary, When war and rapine called forth the symbol 
ener and power in Irish Christian architecture, the lofty strong- 
« F pearing its cross on high was erected in the cemetery, and 
opposite the door of the church. 

We cannot do more than mention the forty-five high crosses, 
thirty-two of which are richly ornamented, which belong to 
what we may call the middle period of early Irish art, when 
the clerics invented a national cross by uniting the Roman 
and Greek forms. These noble erections are sculptured 
according to figures common to the Christian art of the time ; 
and they express the hieratic cycle of symbolism into which the 
faith was condensed, and much of which is now inexplicable. As 
for the two hundred Ogham stones, whether or not they 
hear traces of Patrick’s peaceful conquest, we will not venture 
on their consideration. We have said enough to suggest how 
wellarranged and in every way excellent is this manual, which 
should, indeed, teach its readers a great deal more than to 
imitate or even reproduce the beauty of Irish design. It throws 
light on that dim and troubled past of the people of Ireland, 
which is unlike the past of other European nations, though in 
no way mysterious. It shows the chaotic mixture in her 
yelics, of the dark, the middle, and the present ages, which is 
not without parallel in the jumble of her laws, her politics, 
and her aspirations. 

We regret that even by copies it has been found impossible 
to give a better idea of ancient Irish art in the Exhibition at 
Olympia. There seems no organised and patriotic effort in 
this direction, though in the case of curios exhibited by Mr. 
Day are some interesting archaic objects. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
———¢@—— 

The New British Constitution and its Master-Builders, by the Duke 
of Argyll (Douglas, Edinburgh), is in the form of a thin little 
volume of 140 pages, a clever, well-planned, crisply written, rather 
rasping, but never bitter, history of the recent change in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views on the subject of Home-rule. It is, in fact, a very able 
speech reduced to the form of a pamphlet. It was as a pamphleteer 
that the Duke first won his spurs in controversy, and we should say, 
from the incisive arguments, the condensed paragraphs, and the 
pithy sentences of this volume, that such a réle, at all events as 
regards political disputation, suits him even better than that of the 
orator. Mr. Gladstone’s political course since, in September, 1871, 
he demanded at Aberdeen, “Can any sensible man, can any 
rational man, suppose that at this time of day, in this condition of 
the world, we are going to disintegrate the great capital institu- 
tions of this country for the purpose of making ourselves 
ridiculous in the sight of all mankind, and crippling any 
power we possess for bestowing benefits on the country to 
which we belong ?”—through the stage at which, “amidst 
the cheers of the ‘classes’ and the ringing of the glasses, he 
announced the arrest of Mr. Parnell,’’ down to the present time, 
when he is a Home-rule politician without a Home-rule plan, has 
never been traced with more lucidity or scientific accuracy. 
If there is an appearance of ruthlessness about the manner in 
which the Duke performs his task, it is the ruthlessness of the 
political anatomist, not of the partisan filled with rancour against 
Mr. Gladstone. Speaking as a colleague of Mr. Gladstone in 1853, 
the year of the great Budget, he does ample justice to “the 
originality of conception, the courage, resource, knowledge» 
dexterity of treatment, and breadth of view, through which alone 
that scheme secured its splendid success in Parliament.” It may 
be mentioned that, quite incidentally, the Duke’s little book 
supplies some admirable arguments on—and against—Home-rule 
for Scotland. 

Curve Pictures of London. By Alexander McDowall. (Sampson 
Low.)—It would take too much space to reveal the “secret,” 
simple though that is, of the diagrams by which Mr. McDowall 
shows ata glance hew we stand now, and how we have stood before, 
mM respect of density of population, early marriages, suicides, 
drunkenness, pauperism (this is exceptionally well depicted), 
illiteracy, prices of commodities, and other matters interesting 


to the “social reformer.” Suffice it to say, by way of illustration 
(which is also the author’s own illustration), that if one wishes 
to tind out from the diagram of “ Population” what was approxi- 
mately the population of London in 1851, all that he has to do is 
to find the year at the bottom of the page, run the eye up till it 
reaches “the curve for London,” and follow it along to the left. 
There the figures wanted are found,—2°36 millions. Speaking 
generally, the object of the “social reformer” ought to be to 
make Mr. McDowall’s curves go down, not up. This booklet is a 
multum in parvo of Metropolitan statistics, the revisability of 
which, however—we had rather not say the unreliability—ought 
to be borne in mind. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the second series of The Angler’s 
Note-Book and Naturalist’s Record (Elliot Stock), which has just 
been published, owing to the death of its original editor, Mr. 
Thomas Satchell, before its completion. The work which Mr. 
Satchell began in 1884, his friend, Mr. Alfred Wallis, has com- 
pleted. Of the volume as now issued, Mr. Wallis says truly that 
‘the Collector, Bibliographer, Antiquary, Naturalist, Scholar, and 
Student, have all had their tastes consulted, and in the Creel any 
quantity of odds and ends has been packed away for the benefit 
of merry anglers who love small-talk.’ But there is nothing 
in that small-talk savouring of personal gossip or of vulgarity 
of any kind. Itis written by Waltonians for Waltonians; none 
but anglers who are scholars as well as enthusiasts have con- 
tributed to it. But the non-angler, and perhaps the anti-angler, 
will find amusement and delight in its quaint pages, full of Isaac 
Disraelian anecdote and quotation ; while even the man of science 
may find such papers as “ The Evolution of a Fish-Hook” (which, 
by-the-way, is admirably illustrated) unto edification. It is to be 
hoped that we have not heard, with the issue of this series, the last 
of The Angler’s Note-Book. 

Messrs. Pickering and Chatto have published a well-printed and 
humorously illustrated edition of the translation, executed by 
Dr. James York in 1868, of Count Lucanor ; or, the Fifty Pleasant 
Stories of Patronio, which were written by the Spanish Prince, Don 
Juan Manuel, who flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and who in some respects resembles our own English 
Warwick. In form these tales recall both “ The Arabian Nights ” 
and Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ;” but if they have some of the 
childish naiveté of the one, they are devoid of the licentiousness 
of the other. They are pleasant reading, full of Spanish character 
and wisdom of Solomon’s kind. 

Bridewell Royal Hospital, Past and Present (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.), is a short account, by Mr. A. J. Copeland, 
Treasurer of the Royal Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlehem, of 
the palace, hospital, gaol, and school, which in the popular mind 
have all been confounded with one of them, the ill-omened prison 
where Ellwood was confined, and of which ‘‘ Ned Ward ” has given 
an account in his somewhat unsavoury reminiscences. Mr. Cope- 
land’s book would have been of value even if it had done nothing 
more than remind the public of the admirable work that “ Bride- 
well” has done in the past, and even in the present, as a hospital. 
It is full of interesting and curious, if occasionally gruesome, facts 
of historical and social importance. Indeed, if it errs at all, it is 
in being too unpretentious and succinct. Mr. Copeland could 
have said a good deal more than he has said of historic Bridewell 
without wearying his readers. 

A Readable English Dictionary, by David Milne (Murray), is 
somewhat of a novelty in the way of lexicons, and a commendable 
one. Its object is to afford to those who have little or no know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, “an easy, interesting, and instructive 
method of obtaining a thorough knowledge of English words 
derived directly from these languages, or indirectly through 
French.” The bulk of the book is composed of these derivatives, 
arranged under such titles as ‘‘ Nouns of the First Declension,” 
“Verbs of the First Conjugation.” We cannot pretend to 
have gone very exhaustively into the question of Mr. Milne’s 
accuracy, but his admirable, and his patience 
in working it out is very great. For example, under flamma, 
we learn that a flambeau is a lighted torch, that a flamingo 
is so called from the flame-like colour of the bird, and that 
an inflammatory address or publication is “calculated to excite 
people to fiery activity.” Prefixed tothe Readable Dictionary—this 
seems rather a misnomer, by-the-way—is an index of English 
words derived not only from classical but from Teutonic and 
other sources, with etymological details and supplementary 

definitions. ‘The only fault we have to find with this dictionary 
is that the type of the preliminary portion is distressingly 
small. Being convenient in size and shape, it will be found an 
invaluable adjunct to the ordinary schoolroom library, and even 
to the ordinary “ study.” 

Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era. Vol. II. (Bradbury, Agnew, and 


method is 





Co.)—This second volume includes the sixteen years 1860-1875, 
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Mr. Tenniel, whose portrait forms the frontispiece, is the leading 
artist of this admirable series of drawings. One of the earliest, 
not, however, from his pencil, is “ Best Rest for the Queen’s 
Rifle,” her Majesty firing the first shot at Wimbledon from Mr. 
Punch’s head. It is our disinterested and patriotic Commander- 
in-Chief who should have fired the last. The last three designs 
are curiously appropriate to the present time. 1875 seems to have 
been as wet a year as 1888, and Jupiter Pluvius says to John Bull, 
“Store your Floods, and Embank your Rivers; and this misery 
would prove a blessing!” Alas! we are as far from taking this 
wise advice now as we were then. The next is “ Mosé in 
Egitto!!!” Mr. Disraeli with a huge key in his hand, “Suez 
Canal: Key of India;” and the third is “Our Krieg’s-Spiel,” 
wherein the Secretary of War remarks to Britannia, “ Only see 
how beautifully it moves!” and Britannia replies, “ Beautifully ? 
—on paper!” But the whole is profitable reading. Some of the 
pictures one is ashamed to see and to recall how truly they repre- 
sented the feelings of the day. As mementoes of our mistakes, it 
is well that they should be preserved. 


Lays of the Highlands and Islands. By John Stuart Blackie. 
(Walter Scott.)—The characteristics of Professor Blackie’s style 
as a poet are probably well known to most readers of verse. His 
geniality, his pleasant egotism, his love of Scotland and its scenery, 
his courage and independence in the expression of opinion, and a 
facility of versification often more conspicuous than poetic art,— 
these are some of the marks which distinguish this vivacious 
writer as a verseman. In his old age, he retains the glow and 
energy of youth. The volume of poetry entitled “‘ Messis Vite,” 
which he published about two years ago, contained poems that 
savoured more of eighteen than of eighty. But age cannot stale 
Mr. Blackie, and among the mountains and islands of the land he 
loves, what better companion can a tourist have ? The book before 
us is designed as a kind of guide to portions of the Western 
Highlands, and to the Shetland and Orkney Islands. Of these, 
at the beginning of the volume, under the title of “ A Talk 
with the Tourists,” the author discourses in prose, showing the 
traveller what to see and how to see it. ‘ No man,” he writes, 
‘who fears rain and shuns mist can know the Highlands;” and 
with regard to the perils of mountain-climbing, he observes that 
the tourist must be sure of his bearings and look well to his chart. 
“All things are safe to a man who calculates; everything is 
dangerous to a fool.” In this preliminary talk Professor Blackie 
writes with great good sense on the big-farm system, and on the 
condition of the crofters. ‘I have conversed,” he says, “with 
persons of all classes, and have come to the conclusion that from 
the mingled operation of good and bad motives—as is wont in 
human affairs—a wrong has been done in this matter, and that, 
instead of a one-sided rage for large farms and unlimited deer- 
preserves, the true economical policy of the Highlands consists in 
the preservation of our local population as a primary object, and 
that this is best effected by a proper admixture of large farms, 
farms of medium size, and small crofts, according to situation 
and circumstances. For any surplus of population beyond this, 
let emigration be applied as the natural remedy.” This is good 
sense. In his verse, the author treats the subject less judicially, 
and expends his wrath on the landowners who care more for gold 
than men :— 


** And cursed be all who keep the Bens 
For sheep and antlered rangers only, 
And leave the green and sheltered glens 
All houseless, tenantless, and lonely ; 
Who love no men, who rear no race 
To serve their country when we need them, 
Who for the land that knows their face 
Will draw the sacred sword of freedom.”’ 
It is not given to every home-traveller to sing of what he sees 
like Professor Blackie; but it is enough if the tourist share his 
enthusiasm and love of Nature, qualities as essential to the 


traveller as to the poet. 

Austrian Health-Resorts, and the Bitter Waters of Hungary. By 
W. Fraser Rae. (Chapman and Hall.)—This book, on Carlsbad, 
Marienbad, Gastein, Franzenbad, Méran, Kiénigswart, Ischl, Arco, 
and other favourite resorts of the élite—a tolerably numerous élite, 
by-the-way—of European invalids and hypochondriacs, is at once 
a very lively and a very useful book. ‘The bulk of it is just what 
might be expected from a well-read, open-eyed Englishman of the 
world, who has some sympathy with, and perhaps a little con- 
tempt for, the folks that seek for health with an earnestness 
worthy of that greater cause, a search for truth. But Mr. Rae 
is also a bit of a “graphic” artist, a bit of a historian, a bit of 
an archeologist, and even a bit of a politician (witness what he 
says on Home-rule in Bohemia) ; and he has read all (and that is 
no trifle) of what the various health-doctors have written of the 
places he has visited. He has incorporated his knowledge and 
that of others in this volume, which, being therefore a collection 
of what are too commonly known as tit-bits, has all the value and 


none of the dryness of a guide-book. We cannot follow Mr. Rag; 
his visits to the doctor-ridden regions of Austria, as hep Wes 
Carlsbad, full of diabetes-patients and memories of Goethe, to 

“ Adamless Eden,” Franzenbad, to Gastein with its Ro = 
to Méran, where one may eat nine pounds of grapes an a — 
and on, and on to Arco, where, thanks to a device for tort ve, 
the invalids known as the Terrain cur, the physician is to betes 
at his very worst. At Arco, “ besides enjoining upon a ete, 
what he is to drink, eat, and avoid, what medicine he is to oe 
and what hours he is to keep, where and how he is to live, the = 
sician who prescribes the Terrain cur can also exercise a, stellen 
trol over his walks abroad.” But where, oh where! js the docles 
to be found who can give to the invalid that UNConsciousness, » 
at least self-regardlessness, which is health? The Andes 
health-resorts seem to be managed on diametrically the opposite 
principle; they make self-consciousness a terrible science and a 
perfect art. This is no business of Mr. Fraser Rae’s, however 
That is to describe Austrian health-resorts, and the bitter spri ’ 
of Hungary—to this subject he devotes a commendably small 
amount of space—and he does it admirably. 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch, by Charles Mackay, LLD 
(Whittaker), is a volume which we regret, for the sake both of its 
contents and of its author as an authority on all things Scotch, not 
to be able to notice at some length. It has grown out of Dr, 
Mackay’s original intention to provide a good glossary of Bums, 
Scott, and the old Northern ballad-writers for the use of English 
readers. As it now stands, the book is a very full dictionary of 
Lowland Scotch, which is very much the same as old English, ang 
contains, besides, a number of Celtic words with which even the 
leading Scotch lexicographer, Dr. Jamieson, seems to have been im. 
perfectly acquainted. With this book by his side, an English reader 
of the most important works written in Scotch ought to have no diff. 
culty in understanding them, for Dr. Mackay is very painstaking 
and lucid; and it would be difficult to say whether his explanations 
of the meanings of words, or his illustrations of them by quotation 
and reference to kindred words in other languages, are the ampler, 
Dr. Mackay is a man of views—which is, however, not the same 
thing as a viewy man—but these find expression less in the body 
of the work, or dictionary proper, than in an elaborate introductory 
essay on “The Scottish Language and its Literary History.” 
This volume also contains a collection of lost English and Scotch 
preterites, Allan Ramsay’s Scotch proverbs, and a list of the 
principal writers in the Scotch language, “compiled by G. May.” 
This last is not quite satisfactory. We notice, among other things, 
that it does not contain the name either of William Tennant, the 
author of “ Anster Fair,” or of William Thom, the Inverury poet, 
One would gather, too, from the sketch of Thomas Aird, that he 
is still alive. 


A Year in the Fields. By John Watson. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—A vigorous and loving description of the gradual 
advance and decay of insect and vegetable life, with the annual 
movements of birds. Birds, indeed, the writer chiefly concerns 
himself with, and to a naturalist they are the most fascinating 
of all studies. The writer’s caution as to describing natural 
phenomena as they are, and not as they should be, applies par- 
ticularly to birds; so much so, that he tells us that his history 
refers to 1886. It seems hard that in writing an annual history 
of Nature, it should be necessary to date it; but this is neverthe- 
less true. The writer speaks in one place as if he had a hankering 
after partridges in August. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By Charles James. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—A jealous and needy adventurer wishing to rid 
himself of his rival, lends him a fiery horse. This is the plot, and 
it is foiled by the devotion of a young lady, employed in breaking-in 
horses, who, knowing the evil reputation of both the man and the 
beast, rides the animal and is killed. It is a tragic romance for 
so short a story; but it is readable, and will serve to employ half- 
an-hour. 


Morning Hours in India. By Elizabeth Garrett. (Triibner and 
Co.)—This little volume will help to give those wives whose desti- 
nation is India, a fair idea of what their lot is likely to be, and how 
household duties are arranged there. The writer lays stress upon 
the important point that, sooner or later, Anglo-Indians have to 
part with their children, and that children should receive plenty 
of attention if the effects are meant to last during years of absence. 
Several recipes and some useful tables are given, and the writers 
remarks are couched in a sensible and straightforward style. 


Scripture Animals. By Vernon Morwood. (John Hogg.)—In 
attempting to identify Scriptural animals, the writer has set him- 
self a difficult task. Many animals are only casually mentioned 
to serve some purpose, allegorical or metaphorical ; hence, in the 
case of many, no idea can be arrived at as to their real structure 





and habits. The cuckoo, cankerworm, whale, fox, pygary, chame 
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doubtless not the animals which the translator of the 
st d. Mr. Morwood’s descriptions are very slight and 
hat hildish,—a great mistake, for children should certainly 
at r -eciate an accurate and not a nursery description of 
er What a digestion the ostrich must have ; it can digest 
sit metal, and the hardest wood”! 

Electricity v. Gas. By John Stent. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
_Asketch of the advance of the electric-light, and the subsequent 

d till-continuing struggle between it and gas and oil. The 
oh sand defects of the two latter are plain enough, and their 
ts withdrawal is only a question of time. ‘The incandescent 
lamp is coming rapidly into use ; its convenience is palpable to the 

rejudiced, and its superiority to the ignorant. It is to be hoped 
ios lamps intermediate between the small and large ones, will 

be manufactured. Mr. Stent has not much to say about 
dle-light which, after all, is the most convenient illuminant 
a to electricity. Mr. Stent writes ina very matter-of-fact, 
forcible style, and indicates most sensibly the ultimate triumph of 
electricity. He wisely refrains from alluding to the constant 
litigation which serves to mystify an already disturbed public. 

The Bacon-Shakspere Question. By C. Stopes. (T. G. Johnson.) 
_Without in any way wishing to detract from Mr. Stopes’s work, 
we honour Shakespearian scholars for their silence. Shakespeare 
can defend himself against the Baconian arguments, which take the 
form, as the writer neatly puts it, of the well-known legal formula, 
_«“No case; abuse plaintiff's attorney or himself.” Mr. Stopes 
has selected as one of the crucial tests, the respective attitudes 
taken by the poet and philosopher on the question of temperance. 
The contrast is obvious, and becomes heightened by the greatness 
of the two. Mr. Donnelly finds here an identity of thought and 
expression, & manifestly absurd statement. The writer then pro- 
ceeds to gather together a number of references by Jonson and 
They, indeed, knew the 


_ 
leon : 
Bible imagine 


other contemporaries to Shakespeare. 
man, his genius, his wit, his faults, and his scanty scholarship, 
and praised him; none had an evil word for him, the ‘‘ gentle 
Shakespeare.” If we turn from this overwhelming mass of 
evidence to Bacon, and consider his writings apart from the 
moral weakness of their author, the calm philosophy, the rigid 
reasoning, the science, and careful elaboration, we wonder, and, 
with Mr. Stopes, conclude that surely no insult to the character 
and knowledge, the style and dignity of his work, was ever like to 
this: “that he could have invented and mserted Donnelly’s [sic] 
cipher in the plays. It crowns all.”” It does indeed. 

The Life of the Emperor William. By the Rev. W. Tullock. (J. 
Nisbet and Co.)—Mr. Tullock introduces us first to the early 
history of the Hohenzollerns, and treats also of the origin of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines. The way is thus paved for the history of 
that vigorous and able race which saw the culmination of its best 
virtues in a Soldier-King, William. Intended for boys and girls, 
this history is not in any sense a critical view of the Emperor’s 
policy, but the story of his life told in a simple and charming 
mafiner. Putting before his readers the upright and noble nature, 
the kindly and vigorous soul, and the tact and unswerving will of 
the great Emperor, he has drawn a moving picture of the monarch 
who never forgot and who always forgave. Though we miss the 
warlike stir of Mr. Forbes in the campaigns, the “arts of peace,” 
as they were to be seen in the Emperor, are given to us in a manner 
appreciative and full of feeling. 

Spring Blossoms and Summer Fruit. By John Byles. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—A collection of a few fables, texts, and stories, the morals 
of which are carefully expounded and applied to every-day life in 
such a way that children will be likely to comprehend and apply 
them to themselves without much difficulty. 

A Manual of Biblical Archeology. Translated from the German 
of Karl Friedrich Keil, chiefly by the Rev. Peter Christie. Edited 
by the Rev. F. Crombie, D.D. Vol. I. (T.andT. Clark.)—* Biblical 
Archeology is the scientific representation of the forms which life 
assumed among the people of Israel, as that nation of antiquity 
which God had selected to be the bearer of the revelations recorded 
in the Bible.” The second clause in this sentence is significant. 
The divine mission of Israel underlies the whole conception of 
their life, the records and monuments of which must accordingly be 
regarded otherwise than what correspond to them in the case of 
other nations. The geography and natural history of Palestine 
are first treated as bearing on the point of the mission of Israel. 
Then we have a detailed discussion of the religion of Israel, the 
places of worship, Mosaic, Solomonic, and post-Exilian, the sacred 
officials, the acts of worship, sacrificial and liturgical, being suc- 
cessively discussed. Professor Keil accepts the Mosaic authorship 
of the Levitical ritual. Indeed, he may be said to ignore the 
difficulties raised by such criticisms as Colenso’s. 

Contemporary Medical Men. By John Leyland. 2 vols. (Office 
of Provincial Medical Journal, Leicester.)—These two handsome 





volumes contain biographics of a number of eminent surgeons 
and physicians, which, accompanied by likenesses, have appeared 
in the Medical Midland Miscellany, now known as the Provincial 
Medical Jowrnal. Each paper contains details of the life and work 
of its subject. Each volume contains twenty-five memoirs. In 
the first we see the names of Sir H. D. Acland, Dr. Alfred 
Carpenter and Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Charles Darwin, Dr. Farr, 
Sir W. H. Flower, Sir W. Foster, Dr. B. W. Richardson, Sir 'T. 
Spencer Wells, Sir W. Gull, and Sir Erasmus Wilson; in the 
second, Sir James Crichton Browne, Mr. Ernest Hart, Mr. J. P. 
Teale, Sir Morell Mackenzie, and Dr. A. R. Simpson. 

sop’s Fables for Little Readers. By Mrs. Arthur Brookfield. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mrs. Brookfield found that “even the 
simplest editions which are published ” were too difficult for her 
own little children to understand, and has accordingly put them 
into still easier language. She does not, we are glad to see, 
attempt to use exclusively words of one syllable, a course that 
necessarily makes some things not at all simple. The fables are 
“pictured by Henry J. Ford,” whose drawings are always spirited. 

Thoughts for Heart and Life. By the Rev. John Ker, D.D. 
Edited, with Introduction, by the Rev. A. L. Simpson, Derby. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Simpson, after paying a- well- 
deserved tribute to the character and genius of Dr. Ker, concludes 
his introduction by telling us that this volume is taken from “his 
rich store of unpublished materials, written for the most part in 
note-books, but without any view to publication.” It is, indeed, 
a remarkable proof of the wealth of a man’s mind, when thoughts 
so valuable could be stored away without any purpose of using 
them except for his own needs. A tithe of the good and wise 
things found here would well furnish forth many ordinary writers. 

The Allotments Acts, 1887. By T. Hall Hall, M.A. (Stevens and 
Son.)—Mr. Hall gives and comments on two Acts passed in the 
Session of 1887,—viz., “The Allotments and Cottage-Garden Com- 
pensation for Crops Act,” and ‘The Allotments Act.” He sup- 
plies most illustrative matter, a list of former Acts dealing with 
the same subject, a table of cases, and another of Parliamentary 
papers, relating to the subject. There is a full index. A smaller 
volume on the same subject is The Allotments Acts, 1887, by W. A. 
Holdsworth (Routledge and Sons), the editor furnishing, besides 
the text of the two Acts, notes, forms, and an index, and also 
giving in an appendix “ The Allotments Extension Act, 1882.”—— 
Another legal manual is Executors and Trustees: their Duties and 
Responsibilities. By Shackleton Hallett. (C. W. Deacon and Co.) 
—No more unthankful and dangerous office than that of a trustee 
can beimagined. As Lord Justice Bagallay remarked, trustees are 
“surrounded by pitfalls,’ and anything that can help in their 
guidance is welcome. 

We are glad to see that the enterprise of an English publisher 
has brought out something that for convenience may not unfairly 
be matched with the famous “ Tauchnitz Series.” Gladys Fane, by 
T. Wemyss (T. Fisher Unwin), is a handy volume, and a pocketable, 
a qualification not less desirable than handiness. The paper and 
The stiff cover is possibly an im- 
The charming little volumes 





print, too, are reasonably good. 
provement on the Tauchnitz paper. 
that we get from Leipzig have a certain tendency to come to pieces. 
Baron Tauchnitz has the pick of English literature, and so can 
produce a series which no single publisher can match. But why 
should not English publishers combine, and bring out a series of 
the best English copyrighted novels? We may say that the 
publishing price of Gladys Fane, of which the present is the 
fifth edition, is two shillings. 

An Account of the Church and Parish of St. Giles, Without Cripple- 
gate. By J. J. Baddeley. (Baddeley.)—This is one of the in- 
teresting volumes which are becoming, we are glad to say, more 
and more frequent. Every parish has a history that is worth 
recording, and all might find, sooner or later, a competent 
historian. About St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, there is, of course, much 
to be said. Mr. Baddeley does not attempt to say it all, but what 
he says is interesting. One naturally turns to the extracts from 
the Register. The records of the Plague years are nothing less 
than awful. In 1665 there were nearly eight thousand deaths 
(though not all ascribed to the Plague), and, it must be remem- 
bered, in each of the eleven years preceding there had been more 
than a thousand deaths from the same cause. The population 
could not have been more than twenty thousand. The churchyard 
was, of course, overcrowded ; and the corpses had to be buried only 
just below the surface. Two feet of earth were afterwards put over 
it, and burials were forbidden for seven years. The other great 
valamity of those days, the Fire, did not greatly damage the 
parish. The church escaped; but its windows, it would seem, 
were broken by the heat, for there is an entry of £29 5s. for 
reglazing. The cloth and plate, too, were taken away. In 1674, 
“ John Milton, Gentleman,” is recorded as having been buried in 


the chancel. The cause of death is given as “ consumption.” His 
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father had been buried there twenty-eight years before. The 
reader will find Mr. Baddeley’s volume abounding with interesting 
matter. We may mention that the profits derived from the sale 
are to go to the Metropolitan Dispensary, and the Cripplegate 
Pension Society. 

Wonderful Balloon Ascents. From the French of F. Marion. 
(Cassell and Co.)—M. Marion begins with relating various attempts 
to traverse the air, as that of the Marquis de Racqueville, who 
tried to fly with wings, and fell into a washerwoman’s boat in the 
Seine, till we come to Mongolfier’s successful balloon ascent in 
1788. He follows the subject through many interesting details. 
If a Frenchman first rose into the air, it was an Englishman who 
accomplished the longest journey hitherto known. Mr. Green 
started from London at midday on November 7th, 1836, and landed 
not far from Wiberg, in the Duchy of Nassau, at 7 a.m. on the 
following day. M. Marion says the distance was “1,200 miles,” 
but from London to Nassau is nothing like that; the rate of 63 
miles per hour is a manifest impossibility. 

Treland: its Health-Resorts and Watering-Places. By D. Edgar 
Flinn. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Flinn discusses the 
climate of Ireland generally, the mineral springs that are found 
in the country, and the health-resorts, both sea-side and inland, 
with a special chapter on the “ mineral water” health-resorts. 
With this may be mentioned the Handbook to Bath. Edited by J. W. 
Morris, F.L.S. (Isaac Pitman and Sons, Bath.) 

In Hot Haste. By Mary E. Hullah. 2 vols. (Bentley and Son.) 
—Miss Hullah tells an interesting tale here. The scene is laid in 
Germany ; the heroine is the granddaughter of an impoverished 
Baron. There is, perhaps, a little improbability in the love-story 
of the very charming Sabine. For a girl to be married because 
her lover has to get a wife before a certain date, under pain of 
losing inheritance, is a hard lot, and, happily, as uncommon as it 
is hard. But then, it is always difficult to find a reason for making 
a great separation between husband and wife that does not reflect 
some discredit on one or the other. Such a separation is the main 
incident of In Hot Haste, and it is worth an effort to introduce it. 
The quarrels of lovers are of small account; those of the married 
are much more serious and interesting. The second part of the 
novel is the stronger of the two, but all is good. 

Robert Holt’s Illusion, and other Stories. By Mary Linskill. (Ward 
and Downey.)—Miss Linskill always puts very good matter into 
her stories; so good it is, so full of reflection and feeling, that we 
rather grudge it to what can scarcely but be of an ephemeral 
nature. But fiction nowadays commands the best that literary 
power has to give. Let us hope that it is not wasted. There are 
three stories in this volume. The first, from which it takes its 
name, is a fine study of character; the “illusion” is the passion 

of a man who is carried out of himself by the charms of a fair face 
and a winning manner, though he knows in his heart that he is 
throwing away a treasure that might be his. This is well por- 
trayed; but the woman whom he leaves, and to whom in the end 
he returns, is very finely drawn indeed. ‘“ Godwyn”’ is, on the 
whole, inferior. The motive of the story is less simple and less 
forcible. But there are good things here, too, we need hardly say, 
as, for instance, the passionate attachment of the lonely Nannie 
Woodvyl for Godwyn Barry. There is just a touch of humour, too, 
a thing with which Miss Linskill indulges her readers too seldom. 

Isaiah: his Life and Times. By the Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—Professor Driver adds to the title which we 

have quoted above, “ And the Writings which Bear his Name.” 
He is, indeed, quite clear that the author of chapters xl.-lxvi. 
was “‘a prophet writing towards the close of the Babylonian 
captivity.” He remarks, with much force, that the “historical 
background of the prophecy is the period of the Babylonian 
captivity.” Many of the material circumstances which surround 
the writer seem Babylonian. The detailed examples given on 
pp. 191-93 are striking. The argument of style, too, is very care- 
fully drawn out. But whether or no the reader agrees with this 
conclusion of the writer, he will be sure to find much that he will 
admire in the author’s general treatment of his subject. There 
has been no better volume in this series of “Men of the Bible.” 

Decisive Battles Since Waterloo. By Thomas W. Knox. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.)—The second title of this book is more descriptive 

of its contents than the first. ‘The Most Important Military 
Events from 1815-1887 ” may pass ; but twenty-five decisive battles 
in seventy odd years is absurd, if “ decisive” means battles that 
decide the course of history. Apart from this consideration, Mr. 
Knox’s volume is a valuable contribution to history. He has 
taken a great amount of pains with his subject. The maps and 
plans are excellent, though one cannot help regretting that con- 
siderations of expense have, we suppose, prevented the use of 
colours. The first of the battles described is that of Ayacucho 
(it is not every one who knows the date and combatants in this 
conflict) ; the last is the “ Fall of Khartoum.” Two belong to the 








Franco-Prussian War ; four to the War of Secession ; 
; nm 
Mr. Knox has performed his task very well. — State, 


History of the Christian Church. By George P. : 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Fisher i patel se 
creditable success the difficult task of bringing within the eo ton 
of a single volume, “in a not unreadable form, the most im 7 
facts of Church history.” To choose what may rightly ae 
“most important,” to keep up the due proportion, to weit 
tediousness of a mere compendium of events, and, above all pe 
the balance fairly, are matters of extreme difficulty. To re 7 ‘ 
Dr. Fisher’s method of doing so within any reasonable capil 
space, would be a task almost as hard as the writing of the Hane 
itself. We have tested his work, especially with regard to ip 
impartiality and judicial temper, and found it generally wa 
factory. Perhaps the writer is a little too much of the advocaty 
when he pleads the cause of his own New England ancestors, It 
is not sufficient to say that they were not more intolerant than the 
Colonies of New York and Virginia. The claim has been made, and 
is still made for them, that they were the champions of religions 
liberty. It is against this that a protest has to be made, They 
wanted liberty for themselves ; though it may be freely concedaj 
for them, as for Protestantism generally, that their Principle 
tended to broaden out into something really worthy of the name 
of liberty. But generally the reader will find a really philo- 
sophic view of the great questions which Church history 
involves. In Ireland and the Celtic Church (Hodder and 
Stoughton), Professor Stokes treats of an interesting portion of 
the great ecclesiastical field. The origin of the Celtic Church in 
Ireland is the beginning of his History, and the Norman conquest 
of the country its end. He makes some preliminary remarks oy 
Celtic Christianity in general, deals more particularly with jt, 
development in Britain, and finishes his first lecture with its 
introduction into Ireland. The three next lectures are devoted 
to St. Patrick and his work, the sixth to Columba, and the 
seventh to Columbanus. Then follows a discussion on the Paschal 
controversy. The lectures on “The Social Life of the Eighth 
Century” and “Greek and Hebrew Learning in Irish Monasteries,” 
are noteworthy. It is here, indeed, that Professor Stokes is most 
original. He finds traces of an extensive immigration into Ireland 
of Greek ecclesiastics, driven out from Constantinople by the icono- 
clastic Emperors, and largely influencing the culture of the country 
of their adoption. On this foundation, indeed, he builds a theory 
of the origin of the Round Towers. Danish Christianity is another 
interesting subject with which he deals. 





The Beginnings of Religion. By Thomas Scott Bacon. (Rivingtons.) 
—There are, Mr. Bacon says, two theories of the origin of religion. 
According to one, men began to be religious from their own reflec: 
tions, discoveries, and inventions; according to the other, “from 
the very first mankind received the suggestion and information of 
true religion immediately from God.” Butis there nota via media, 
according to which the Spirit of God has from age to age educated 
the human intelligence into a certain knowledge of itself, teaching 
mankind one thing by the Greek, another by the Roman, and the 
most important of all by the most religiously gifted of all, the 
Hebrew? We cannot but think that Mr. Bacon’s theory, which, 
of course, is the second of the two stated above, lands us in unsur- 
mountable difficulties. At the same time, we wish to express our 
respect for the sincerity of purpose and unfailing industry that he 
has brought to the preparation of this essay. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Church, Historically and Exegetically 
Considered. By the Rev. D. Douglas Bannerman. (T. and T. 
Clark, Edinburgh.)—This elaborate treatise, one of the series of 
“ Cunningham Lectures,” treats the growth of what may be called 
the religious society, from the call of Abraham and the setting-up 
of the Church in his house, down to the organisation of the 
Apostolic Church “in the second period of its history.” Mr. Bar 
nerman regards the problems suggested by this subject from the 
Presbyterian point of view. Indeed, he accepts the epigrammatie 
statement of one of his own communion, that the Apostles were 
“Presbyterians before they were Christians.” He brings much 
learning to bear upon the discussion of this and other kindred 
matters. There are weak points in his argument. The proof of 
“Scripture the Supreme Standard” seems to us to go too far or 
notfar enough. The Scripture to which the preachers and teachers 
of Christianity appealed was not, of course, the New Testament. 
Whatever authority this may have, it cannot rest on these texts. 


Manual of the Coimbatore District. By F. A. Nicholson. (M. B. 
Hill, Madras.) —Coimbatore is a district considerably larger than 
Yorkshire, which may be roughly described as lying between 
Mysore and Trichinopoly. Mr. Nicholson, who is “ Acting Collector 
at Anantapur,” gives in this volume an elaborate description of 
the population, resources, products, and general social condition 
of the district. It would be a great service if such descriptions 





were given of the whole of India. A number of educated men 
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tions of our Indian Civil Servants ought to be both 

d willing. Such a contribution to history and govern- 
capable “ pe a valuable result of the system which ensures, in a 
=. yn presence of educated men in these positions of 


authority. 7 , - 
A Critical History of Sunday Legislation. By A. H. Lewis, D.D, 


Jeton, New York.)—One may not agree with Dr. Lewis’s 
(APP : hich he hints at rather than fully expresses, at all events 
Oe edume—end yet freely admit that this is at once a 
in cats book, and much handier for consulting purposes than 
ngs nd xt Cox’s well-known treatise. In about two hundred and 
= pages, Dr. Lewis gives both the facts and the evolution of 
gunday legislation from B.C. 321, when was issued the first Sunday 
edict,“ Let all judges and all city people and all tradesmen rest 

nthe venerable day of the sun,’”’—to the present year Heshows 
t the character of Sunday legislation under the Roman Empire 
A after its fall, the Saxon Sunday laws, Sunday in the days of 
Fae supremacy, Sunday in Scotland (here Dr. Lewis might 
withadvantage have been fuller and more descriptive), in Ireland, 
in Wales, and in Holland. The last three chapters are devoted to 
Sunday legislation in America, before and after the War of 
Independence. A copious index enhances the value of this work 
asa dictionary of the Sunday question. It is intended, no doubt, 
to be something more ; but it is for the reader to ascertain Dr. 
[ewis’s deductions from the teaching of history, and to accept or 


polding the posi 


reject them. 

The Romance of Life Preservation. By James Burnley. (W. H. 
Allen.)—It fell to us some time ago to speak very cordially of Mr. 
Burnley's “ Romance of Invention.” It is an equally pleasing 
duty to refer not less eulogistically, although too briefly, to the 
industry that has been displayed in compiling this stout volume 
of nearly five hundred pages, in which Mr. Burnley tells how 
man has learned to protect himself from perils by sea and land, 
from the lightning and the pestilence, and from the perils caused 
by creations of his own ingenuity, ambition, and wickedness,—the 
railway, the coal-mine, and the weapon of war. Mr. Burnley 
ranges from hairbreadth escapes and heroic self-sacrifices to 
anesthetics and the minutiz of diet; and it is to his credit, as 
proving his enthusiasm for his subject, that he finds romance in 
the still, small voice of the physician, as well as in the earthquake 
and the thunderstorm. It may be said that Mr. Burnley might 
have compressed his matter a little more than he has done. But 
we are disinclined to be hypercritical about so honest and creditable 
a performance. This volume would make an admirable gift-book 
of the better sort for a boy with a taste for adventure. 

A Creature of Circumstances. By Harry Lander. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This seems to be a first book, and there is clever- 
ness in it, perhaps promise ; but if the potential promise is ever 
to develop into pleasing performance, Mr. Lander must choose 
themes very different from those which he has handled in these 
pages. Astory dealing with a great criminal and a great crime 
may be made interesting, even though the interest be somewhat 
unhealthy ; but a record of small meannesses and blackguardisms 
such as we have here can never be anything but tiresomely 
repellent. And what does Mr. Lander mean by his title? We 
understand by “a creature of circumstances,” a man whose 
character and actions are largely determined and moulded by 
external forces,—by the pressure of an environment which has 
been made for him, not by him. But Gus Marston ‘has made his 
own environment, and he is dragged to the low level which he 
occupies during five-sixths of the story, not by “ circumstances,” 
but by utter want of principle. To give such a title to such a 
story is at once an artistic and an ethical blunder. 

Pearl Stutton’s Love. By J.G. Holmes. 3 vols. (Wyman and 
Sons.)—When in the first chapter of a novel we find a young 
gentleman of rank mentioned alternately as Lord Stutton and 
Lord Maurice Stutton, we know we have to deal with a writer who, 
whatever his merits, has the defect of gross ignorance, and we do 
not entertain great expectations. The reader's best plan is, how- 

ever, to entertain no expectations at all, for Pearl Stutton’s Love 
will certainly fail to realise them, being very poor stuff from 
first to last. We see from his title-page that the author has pub- 
lished some poems. We hope they are better than his novel 

THE “Lone-Lire” Srrres.—Edited by George Black, M.B. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Though it is last in published order, we 
prefer to take Health in Schools and Workshops first,as being of the 
greatest importance to the masses of the population. School-life, 
as the primer points out, has altered considerably, gaining in some 
respects, losing in others. The substitution of emulation for the 
old hard-and-fast discipline has been beneficial, but is now doing 
decidedly more harm than good. The amount of study and its 
aap to recreation is put forth with great fullness, con- 
ey Ue limits which had to be allotted to it. Ten hours’ 
Wore is a deciledly maximum average for young men. This 








primer is certainly one of the best in the series. Sea Air and 
Sea-Bathing.—This primer must be very gratifying to all bathers, 
for it takes an enthusiastic view of the healthiness of the 
habit, and falls in with most people’s ideas and feelings 
on the subject. We could wish, however, that more had been 
said on the dangers incident to bathing, though, in truth, 
these are matters for common-sense consideration, and advice is 
rarely of use. The accidents which occur generally from the 
most flagrant contempt of warnings constitute the largest propor- 
tion of fatalities. The advice given here is good and reasonable. 
——Sleep, and How to Obtain It.—The first rule one looks for is 
the average amount considered necessary, and the estimate for the 
educated classes is decidedly below that generally taken; but its 
justness few will doubt; it is really a question of thoroughness. 
This brings us to the question of sleeplessness, the causes 
and the cure of it. Here, again, the primer points out that 
sane (sic) people have the cure in their own hands, and yet 
will behave in a manner (forewarned as they are) that drives the 
most experienced of medical men crazy. Two most potent causes 
of insomnia are the consumption of food before retiring, and the 
vice of napping after meals and during the time not allotted to bed. 
We recommend the contents of this book to the earnest perusal of 
all weak sinners in the above vices. Brain-Work and Over-Work. 
—This is meant, we doubt not, for the literary man even more than 
the business man, who, after all, is not always master of his own 
time. The writer who, having taxed his brain severely, declines 
recreation because it is cold or because he is disinclined to it, is 
excessively foolish, and should try and realise that a sedentary 
life and brain-work are equal in power to an organic disease. As 
for the business man, over-work is frequently the result of mere 
greed of money and self-sufficiency. Here, again, we may remark 
that common-sense is the best though least regarded preventive. 
Before we conclude our remarks on this excellent number, we 
may join with the author in pointing out the insufficient amount 
of holiday which business men take, and the nullification of it 
which literary men make by continuing their usual routine. 
Sick-Nursing.—W here the need of this instruction is most needed, 
it is least likely to be received. The ignorant do not and will not 
learn the most patent facts of human convenience. We remember 
hearing of an example in point. Five old women offered to sit up 
with a sick labourer’s wife, and did so in a room which one indi- 
vidual would pollute in five hours. Sick-nursing among the poor 
is conducted in a manner that seems incredible. A great deal of 
useful information and some valuable hints make this one of the 
best of the series. The Mouth and the Teeth.—This, though not 
an interesting subject, is none the less an important one. Few, 
indeed, are aware how much their comfort depends on the posses- 
sion of sound teeth. The primer deals chiefly with teeth during 
the earlier stages of life. They then require more care, because 
decay is more rapid, owing to their incomplete density; yet 
few children get sufficient attention in this matter from parents. 
A sketch of their anatomy and treatment is given. —— Eyesight.— 
The most important of all senses, eyesight, is one which nowadays 
requires the strictest and most watchful care. Yet, in the words 
of this primer, “ men who would scorn to buy a ready-made suit, 
are satisfied with the cheapest lenses without a thought of measure- 
ment”! Fools, indeed; no experience is more dearly bought or 
bitterly rued. The data from the British Association should indi- 
cate the delicacies and dangers of eyesight. Hearing.—It is at 
school that the hearing runs more risk and receives more irre- 
mediable damage than any other period; a box on the ear, an 
explosion, a sudden shout in the ear,—all these dangers are only 
too real; the latter, indeed, communicates a very serious shock to 
the nervous system of the strongest. Those who peruse the primer, 
and master the wonderfully delicate mechanism of the ear, will 
realise this, as well as the foolishness of paying too much attention 
to the cleanliness of the organ itself. Smoking through the nose 
is a bad habit indeed; but when we hear of men who make 
chimneys of their ears, we despair. The Skin.—Few, probably, 
realise the importance of the skin as an excreting agent, and the 
action of physical exertion in aiding its valuable property; and 
no one would like to be told that they are actually dirtier 
than the labourer whose proximity they would carefully avoid. 
Yet it is a fact, as a moment’s consideration will show. 
Again, the contagiousness of skin-diseases has been enormously 
exaggerated, two or three only out of a hundred being really so, 
and the chances being fifty to one against their being caught. 
The whole theory of the care of the skin may be summed up in 
the story, given in Long Life, of Dr. Abernethy. A child suffering 
from a skin-disease was brought to him. ‘The cause was apparent, 
and he recommended plentiful ablutions. “ But, doctor,” said 
the mother, “that would be giving him a bath.” “True,” said 
the doctor, “it is open to that objection.” Long Life, and How 
to Reach It.—If the philosopher’s stone has not been found, at 
least an article of chemical manufacture, soap, may suffice to 
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ward off human ills. Cleanliness in living, eating, drinking, 
clothing, and air,—this is the elixir of life which no alembie will 
distil. Ventilation is the sine qu4 non of houses and public 
buildings, and its absence seriously limits the longevity of life, 
Routine of work, moderation in exercise, diet, sleep, and the use of 
stimulants and narcotics, with a just balance of activity, mental 
and physical,—these are the items. Tobacco and alcohol are not 
necessaries in the healthy state, but their moderate use cannot be 
called prejudicial to long life, and brings the sum of human 
pleasures nearer the grand total of happiness. 
Two Chorus Girls, and other Stories. By Hamilton Clarke. 
(Sonnenschein and Co.)—We have a vague recollection of having 
seen one or two of these stories before, and probably many or all 
of them have been reprinted from periodicals. As magazine tales 
they are of quite average merit, being distinctly readable; and it 
is, perhaps, hardly worth while to press the question whether they 
deserve preservation in this permanent form. Mr. Clarke is a 
graduate in music, and his favourite art has suggested the themes 
for his stories, which deal with heroes and heroines of the concert- 
room, the operatic stage, and the military band. 
Broken Wings. By Avery MacAlpine. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—We have pleasant recollections of Mr. MacAlpine’s “Teresa 
Itasca, and other Stories,” and there is material for pleasant re- 
collections in Broken Wings, though we do not think it contains 
anything quite equal to the best things in its predecessor. Both 
in general conception and literary treatment it reminds us of some 
of “ Ouida’s” more wholesome work; but the author is hardly 
“ Ouida’s ” equal in power and pathos. Still, Broken Wings is an 
attractive book, a pretty, graceful story of love and art—though 
the art is of a somewhat humble character—with just a touch of 
harmless melodrama here and there to heighten the interest, and 
the happy ending which always appeals pleasantly to the majority 
of readers. 
All Else of No Avail. By Ben Hayward. 38 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This story will suit the numerous readers who like a 
stirring, well-tangled plot, with plenty of exciting situations, and 
are not unduly exigent in the matter of probability or character- 
portraiture. It is absurd enough in places; but it can be read 
easily and briefly by proficients in the art of ‘‘ skipping,” and it 
will do nobody any harm. More than this we can hardly say. 
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GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


3 MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen, 


sathor of *“ Philistia,”’ “* Strange Stories,” &. 


NEW RIDER-HAGGARD-LIKE STORY of ADVENTURE. 
‘Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL, THIRD EDITION, 
with 19 Full-Pag' crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


sTRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND in a 


COPPER CYLINDER. 
«Both exciting and absorbing.” —Leeds Mercury. 
«phrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, and undoubtedly clever.”’—Perth- 
shire Advertiser’. 
“Quite as fasc 
Society Herald. 
 ———_ 





inating as any work ever published by Mr. Rider Haggard,”— 








SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
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Mr. HENDERSON’S NEW NOVEL. 
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With 22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 Maps, and numerous Fac-similes 
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[Shortly. 
PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE 
KNOWN. By Joun Coreman. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 243. | Shortly. 


*,” Among the most conspicuons figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, 
the Keans, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the 
Wigans, Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, 
Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, 
Sothern, and F, B. Chatterton, 





CHARLES READE’S LAST BOOK. 
Feap. 8vo, leatherette, 1s, 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, 


Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. By the late Cuartes Reape, D.C.L,, Author of “It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend.” 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


W.H ALLEN ANDCO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 6 crown 8vo volumes, 6s each. 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR, 
and MALLESON’S HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY. 
Edited by Colonel G. B. Matuzson, C.S.I. Vol. I. 

[Ready shortly. 
*,* Other Volumes to follow at short intervals. 


A HANDBOOK to the ROYAL GALLERY 


at VENICE. By Cuarixs L. Eastuaxe. Imperial 16mo, 











3s 6d. [ Ready. 
COMPENSATION: The Publican’s Case. 
By C. Cagney. Demy 8vo, 1s, paper cover. [ Ready. 





The ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyke 


Bayuiss, F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Author of “‘ The Witness of Art,” &c. Crown 8vo.. 
[ Immediately. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
NEW VOLUME, just published. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. By 


JOHN H. INGRAM. 





Also a Popular Edition, in limp cloth, 1s 6d. Vol. I. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Mathilde Blind. 


[ Immediately. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each Volume. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
PRINCE METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. 


Mauueson, C.8.I. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. By F. C. Montague. 


VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. By Arthur 


HASBALL. [ Shortly. 








SIR RICHARD TEMPLE’S NEW WORK. 





Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


With 32 Coloured Plates, reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the 
Author’s Original Paintings on the spot, and 4 Maps, 


By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
M.P., G.C.S.1., C.1.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), 
Author of “‘ Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul,”’ &. 


The Plates include Cana of Galilee, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, 
Bethany, the Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well, Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, &. 


* Every picture is a study in itself......He has produced a very delightful book, 
and one that will set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers,’’— 
Guardian, 

“The speciality of the hook is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably 
rendered reproductions of the author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes 
of the Holy Land.”—Truth. 

‘Its typography is luxurious, and its beantifully executed coloured illustra- 
tions produced from the author’s sketches make it a gift-volume of singular 
richness,’’—Banner. 

“It is the highest praise of this work, and a thing which its accomplished and 
illustrious author would be best pleased to receive, to say that the study of these 
pictures should prove of the greatest help in making young people understand 
and realise the historical portions of the Bible; while the letterpress may be read 
with advantage and instruction by all.”—Saturday Review. 

** An interesting and useful addition to the long list of works relating to the 
Holy Land.”—Morning Post. 

“Sir Richard Temple’s book will, however, be useful to many, specially in its 
illustrations, as giving a vivid presentation to the eye of some of the most famous 
scenes in a land no longer ‘glorious,’ as Zechariah called it.’’—Scottish 
Geographical Magazine. 

“This is a noble volume. It is exceedingly good, deeply spiritual, thoroughly 
scriptural, and wonderfully fresh. We recommend wealthy friends to have this 
choice book upon their drawing-room tables.’’—Sword and Trowel. 

“It comprises thirty-two sketches, by the author, of important scenes, which 
have been reproduced in oil-colours with great care. Many are of surpassing 
interest.”—Daily News. 


London : 





W. H. ALLEN and CO., 18 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 6°5 magni- 
tude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and all Nebalz and 
Star Clusters, which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. Translated 
and adapted from the German of Dr. KLEIN, by Rev. E, McCure, M.A. 
Tmperial 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages illustrative letterpress, cloth 
boards, 7s 6d. 


A MANUAL of PAROCHIAL WORK. For the Use of the 
Younger Clergy. By the Deans of WORCESTER and Lincoin, Canons BurRows 
and WoRLLEDGE, and other Writers. Large post 8vo, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: Diocese of Mackenzie 
River. By the Right Rev. W. C. Bomras, D.D., Bishop cf the Diocese. 
Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 23. : A 

[One of a Series of Colonial Diocesan Histories. ] 

The DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (New Volume): 
FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 

*,* Two other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


The FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS (New Volume): 
ST, ATHANASIUS. His Lifeand Times. By the Rev. R. WHELER Bush, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 6d. : : ; 

*,* Twelve other Volumes have already appeared in this Series, 


A CHAPTER of ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY: being 
the Minutes of the S.P.C.K. for the years 1698-1703. Together with Abstracts 
ot Correspondents’ Letters during part of the same period. Edited by the 
Rev. Epmunp McCuure, M.A., Editorial Secretary of the S.P.C.K. Demy 
8vo, with a Woodcut, cloth boards, 5s. 

*,* See Leading Article in Times, September 14th. 


ILLUSTRATED NOTES on ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. Vol. II. ITS REFORMATION ard MODERN WORK. By the 
Rev. O. ARTHUR Lanz, Lecturer of the Church Defence Institution, Cloth 
boards, 1s, 


HOLY SEASONS of the CHURCH. A Selection in Verse 
and Prose from the Writings of various Authors. Compiled and Illustrated 
by E. Beatrice Cotes. With 9 Coloured Plates, paper cover, 2s. 

The Coloured Plates separately, Nos. 1-9, each 2d. 


A DICTIONARY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the 
Rev. EB. L. Ourrs, Author of “Turning Points of Church History,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 7s 6d. 

** A useful little manual of subject lesiastical, antiquarian, and parochial.” 

“Cannot fail to be widely useful.””—Church Times. —Saturday Review, 

“‘Scarcely any question can be asked about Church matters to which he does 
not supply an answer.”—Graphic. 

** A very useful and serviceable book.”’— Bookseller. 

DOMESDAY BOOK. A Popular Account of the Exchequer 
Manuscript so called, with Notices of the principal points of general interest 
which it contains, By WALTER DE GRay Bircu, F.S8.A, Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 

“A popular and detailed account of this manuscript can hardly fail to be 
acceptable to students of history.”’"—Morning Post. 

The LIKENESS of CHRIST: being an Inquiry into the 
Verisimilitude of the received Likeness of Our Blessed Lord. By the late 
Tuomas Hraruy. Edited by Wyxxe Baytiss, F.s.A. With several Illustra- 
tions printed in Gold and Colours, small 4to, cloth boards, 63. 

PARABLES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 
(THE). With Pictures by Sir Joun Everett Miuuais, R.A. Letterpress 
printed in Black and Red on fine paper. 4to, cloth boards, 23 6d. 

BIRD STORIES, OLD and NEW. In Pictures and Prose. 


By Harrison Werr. Paper boards, Is 6d. 


OUR BIRD ALLIES. By Theodore Wood, F.E.S., Author of 


“Our Insect Allies.” Feap. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, cloth boards, 2s 6d. 


NATURE and HER SERVANTS. By Theodore Wood, 
F.E.S., Author of *‘ Our Insect Allies,’ &c. Large post 8vo, with numerous 
Woodcuts, cloth boards, 5s. 

MAN and HIS HANDIWORK. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
Author of “‘ Lane and Field,” &c. Large post 8vo, with about 400 Illustra- 
tions, cloth boards, 10s 6d. 

OUR ISLAND CONTINENT: a Naturalist’s Holiday in 
Australia. Ry J. E. Tayzor, F.L.S., F.G.8., Author of ‘‘ Mountain and 

oor.” Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 28 6d. 

PICTORIAL ARCHITECTURE of GREECE and ITALY. 
By Rev. H. H. Bisuop. Oblong 4to, with numerous Engravings, cloth boards, 5s, 

SNAPDRAGONS : a Tale of Christmas Eve and Old Father 
Christmas. By tbe late Mrs. EwrnG. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, Small 
4to, paper boards, 1s. 

VERSE BOOKS IN VOLUMES. 
By the late Mrs. EWING. Coloured Illustrations by André. 











A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN ; and Five other Tales. Small 
to, paper boards, 3s. 
BLUE-BELLS on the LEA; and Ten other Tales. Small 


ato, paper boards, 3s. 


MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY REVIEW; 


Tales. Small 4to, paper boards, 3s. 


and Seven other 


New Series of PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS, on Sheetr, 19 in. by 14 in. 
These M»ps present each region as if in actual relief, and thus afford an 
accurate picture of the configuration of the earth’s surface. 


SOUTH LONDON. Sketching from London Bridge to 
Caterham, and from Greenwich to Hampton Court. This Map will enable 
School Board pupils in this region to get an idea of the Topography of the 
neigobourhood, and thus to arise to a conception of the Geography of the 
country generally. No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. Railways, 
Roads, and Chief Places. 6d, 

ENGLAND and WALES, SCOTLAND, EUROPE. Names 
of Places and Kivers left to be filled in by Scholars, each 63. With Rivers 
and Names of Places, each 9d, With Names of Places and with County 
Divisions in Colours, 1s. 

ASIA. Names of Places and Rivers left to be filled in by 
Scholars, each 61, 

*,* Others in preparati_n. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, 
W.C.; 43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Brighton : 135 NORTH STREET, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS, NEW ana oy, 


A Selection of Sermons preached before the Un 


Cambridge, 1861-1887, By the Very Rev. Cuargnas ye ties of Oxfora 
of Llandatf, Master of the Templ ‘ Sw of aeAN, Di ‘on 
Orown 8vo, 103 6d, oo Fellow of Trinity Coleg 


The EPISTLE to the HEBREWS, fp 


Text with Commentary. By Rev. F. Renpar 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, and Assist.-Master of Hoeetoee erly Fellow 
Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN,DD, 


ROMAN MOSAICS; or, Studies in 


and its Neighbourhood. By Hua Macmittan. D, 
of “‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’’ Globe 8vo, 63, ° 


ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL and LITERagy 


 f R. H. Hurron, M.A., Author of ‘ Essays on Some of th 

English Thought i ith,” ion, 2 neta Gti 

: : — ought in Matters of Faith.” New Edition, 2 vols, Globe fi, 
By the AUTHOR of * JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


CONCERNING MEN; and other Panery, 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WEAKER VESS§zBi 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
Author of ‘* Aunt Rachel,” &¢, . 
3 vols, Crown 8vo, 31s 64, » 


ASPERN PAPERs. 
And Other Stories. F 
By HENRY JAMES, 


Author of ‘The American,”’ “ Daisy Miller,” “ The Princes boost 
*9 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, aii Casamassima, & 





THE 


PLATO.—PHADRUS, LYSIS, and pRp. 


TAGORAS. Translated by J. Wricut, M.A., Trinity Colles : 
18mo. (Golden Treasury Series.) 4s 6d. 7 ny Cambridge, 





VOLUME I. now ready, Crown 8vo, price 33 64. 


WORKS OF CHARLES KINGSLEy, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the more popular of Mr, ” 
BOOKs. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. In Volumes Monthly, as anda eater 
WESTWARD HO! [Ready. | HYPATTA, [November 

*,* Ten other Volumes to follow as announced, i 


VOLUME I. now ready, Crown 8vo, price 33 6d. 


THE NOVELS AND TALES oF 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


A COMPLETE UNIFORM and CHEAPER EDITION in 27 Volumes, with 
all the ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. Crown Svo, 3s6d each. To be published 
fortnightly. Vol. I. now ready :— 

1, The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. [Ready.| 2. HEARTSEASE, (Oct. 15th. 
3. HOPES and FEARS. November 1st, ‘ 
*,* Twenty-four other Volumes to follow tortnightly as announced, 


The HISTORY of MATHEMATICS, ; 


SHORT ACCOUNT of. By W. W. Rouse BALL, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Lay, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By W. Stantry Jevons, LL.D. (Edin.), M.A. (Lond.), F.R.S., late Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London, Third Edition, with 
New Preface and Appendices, Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR, WITH NEARLY 500 PICTURES—THE 


Enolish Llustrated H*agasine, 188 


The Volume contains of 832 pp., and nearly 500 Illustrations. Price 8, 
The Saturday Review says :—‘‘It is as pretty a book for presentation as could 
be desired.” 
The St. James’s Gazette says :—*‘ It contains a vast variety of good reading,” 
Tne Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ It is a mine of literature and art, and altogether 
a wonderful production at the money.” 
The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It is the most beautifal of all magazines,” 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE.—A NEW VOLUME OF 


The English Elustrated Magasin 


begins with the OCTOBER NUMBER. The Opening 
Chapters of a New Story by Mr. F. Marion Crawford 
appear in the Number. The Magazine is now permansens 
enlarged to Seventy Pages, and the Frontispiece is printe 
separately, on thick paper. Ask your Bookseller fors 
Prospectus. 

*,* Single Numbers, 6d; by post, 8d; Yearly Subscription, including Double 

Number, 63 6d; or if by post, 8s. 


No. 348, for OCTOBER, price 1s, contains :— 


1, Cressy. By Bret Harte. Chaps, 6-8, 

2, Freepom. By F. W. Cornish, 

3. THE SaviLeE Letters. By Miss Cartwright. 

4. LOVE. 

5. JOHN Brown, 

6, SHAKESPEARE UNAwares, By Arthur Gaye. 

7. ON A TENNESSEE NEWSPAPER, 

8. AFTER Rain, 

9. A MopreRN Pinerimace. By S, M. Burrows, 

10. A Hatcyon Day 1n SummeER, By F. T. Palgrave. 
ll. Gaston pe Latour, By Walter Pater. (Concluded.) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——- 
T is with a positive sense of humiliation, rather than any 
ordinary pain, that we quote from the Daily News the 
following sentences of a letter from Mr. Gladstone, addressed, 
the Daily News says, to a correspondent of its own. “The 
sentiment,” writes Mr. Gladstone, “ ascribed to two gentlemen 
in your enclosure is one which I must strongly disapprove. 
The Irish are a very humane people, and the history of an 
occasional deviation from humanity in regard to cattle has a 
peculiar history, which ought to make us blush as well as 
them.” Even the houghing of cattle and cutting-out of horses’ 
tongues by the Irish malcontents, are, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, 
due to the English !—who ought, on the same principle, to be 
held responsible for the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish. 
It follows that if Irishmen go on committing these cruelties 
on animals till Home-rule is granted—that is, for ever—they 
will remain a “ very humane people.” 


The news from the Black Mountain up to the 18th inst. 
is not quite satisfactory. The tribes which murdered the 
British officers are showing themselves unusually stubborn. 
It was believed in the beginning of the week that they were 
about to come in and accept terms; but they have refused, 
andit has been necessary not only to burn their villages, but to 
carry off their crops. The work is repulsive to British feeling, 
but there is no other way of reaching these mountaineers 
when they take to robbery and murder. Their villages, it 
must be remembered, are in reality brigand-barracks, and the 
destruction of the crops, though a heavy loss, does not involve 
starvation. Both penalties, moreover, can be avoided by the 
surrender of the murderers. If the tribesmen hold out, 
it will probably be necessary to annex them, and so compel 
them to live under the influence of laws regularly enforced, 
and to earn money to pay their taxes. That course would be 
much the best, both for the hillmen and our own peaceful culti- 
vators; but that is an enterprise without limits. Where we 
annex we must govern; and we do not want the government 
of the whole Western Himalaya on our hands. 

A telegram from Simla of October 17th, which may be 
taken to be official, announces that Ishak Khan’s troops, 
beaten in a battle at Tashkurgan by the Ameer’s General, 
have surrendered. Ishak Khan himself is believed to have 
fled to Bokhara, where he has family connections, and where, 
like Abdurrahman himself, he will be protected by the 
Russians, partly as a guest and partly as a possible tool. 
The Ameer will now appoint new agents throughout Ishak 
Khan’s command, and execute the leaders in the recent 
insurrection with his accustomed mercilessness. He will also 
renew his requests to the British Government to guarantee 
the succession of his son, his own seat being too secure to be 





without having to defend itself, we may be sure that Abdurrah- 
man’s authority, at least in the capital, is beyond attack. - 


The Italian Government is anxious to make it known that 
the visit of the German Emperor to Rome means peace in 
Europe, and not war. Signor Crispi, Premier, Foreign Minister, 
and Minister of the Interior, on the 10th inst. admitted the 
correspondent of the Telegraph to an interview, in which he 
stated that “what Italy wants is what I want, and that is 
peace,—once, twice, and thrice, peace!” If in recent dis- 
cussions with France—on Massowah, for instance—suscepti- 
bility had been shown, it was from a belief that France 
intended to humiliate Italy; and “every nation, great and 
small, was bound to vindicate its independence and keep up 
its self-respect, as well as to make itself respected by its 
neighbours.” “Must we accept slights smilingly?” As 
regards England, Signor Crispi believed Italy, “ which could 
now send out of Itaiy 500,000 excellent soldiers,” could do 
much for her, while England,.as the first naval Power in the 
world, could do much for Italy in the Mediterranean. He 
believed the visit of the Emperor to Rome, and the general 
pleasure at his public recognition of that city as her capital, 
had strengthened the alliance between Italy and Germany. 


‘That is all perfectly right; but all the same, it is just when a 


man feels the necessity of making himself “respected ”— 
always a euphuism for “ feared” —that he gets into quarrels. 


The French Chambers met quietly on Monday, and M. 
Floquet immediately produced his project of Revision. It is 
an extraordinary one. By Clause 1, he proposes that the 
Chamber, elected for six years, shall be renewed to the extent 
of one-third every two years, and that the power of dissolution 
shall be abolished. By Clause 2, the Senate, also elected for 
six years, but by delegates of the electors, appointed ad hoe, 
instead of by delegates and Councillors, will be renewed in 
thirds like the Chamber, and at the same time. By Clause 3, 
Ministers are to be appointed for two years by the President, 
who can reappoint them, and are to resign only when the 
Chamber of Representatives formally votes that the nation has 
lost confidence in them. By Clause 4, a Council of State is 
created to advise and screen the Cabinet in the work of legisla- 
tion. We have criticised the project elsewhere, but may mention 
here that the Moderate Republicans regard it with dismay. 
It was, however, referred to the Committee of Revision by a 
vote of 307 to 181, only the Reactionaries resisting. M. 
Ferry, however, and some sixty Conservative Republicans, 
abstained from voting. It is believed that the Committee of 
Revision will be slow to report, and that M. Floquet does not 
at heart favour this scheme or any other, but only desires to 
keep in power, under pretext of preparing for Revision, until 
the General Election. That is an adroit but weak policy, and 
may be baffled by some unexpected vote. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times evidently believes 
that the Austrian Premier is about to make great concessions 
to the Czechs, perhaps even to advise the Emperor to be crowned 
King of Bohemia. He has just admitted into his Cabinet 
Count Schénborn, who is devoted to that policy. Of course, if 
the Emperor is crowned King, Bohemia ceases to be a province, 
and must have a sovereign Diet, and a separate responsible 
Ministry. The Austrian Monarchy would then become triune 
instead of dual. As the change would rather increase than 
diminish the authority of the Emperor, who would be the sole 


wid, 
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common authority, it is possible that the dynasty might | meeting of Conservatives in the Guildhall at P} 
consent ; but the resistance from the Germans in Austria, and | dealing with Mr. Morley’s speech at the a 


the Magyars in Hungary, will be most formidable. The | Conference, the President of the Board of 
Germans say that if they are not to be first even in the Cis- | ticularly happy. Mr. Morley, in re 
Leithan half of the Monarchy, they may as well merge them- | Home-rule for Wales, told the Welsh Nation: 
selves in the great German Empire north of them; while | should look to the Imperial Parliament wit 


the Magyars view with acute dread the establishment withi 


the Empire of a Kingdom which would be essentially Slav. | anything else they wanted. “ That is the ver 
We suspect that the Times’ correspondent shares the fears of | Unionists have been giving to Irishmen when t 
German informants, and that the Emperor, who is the most | Home-rule for Ireland.” What was the cause 


passionless of diplomatists, will find some way of avoiding 


dangerous contest with his Magyar and German subjects. His | calmly told that they have but twenty-six Members, y 
object, no doubt, is to weaken the Russian sympathies of | are eighty-six Irish Nationalists.” The 


Bohemia; but that may be effected by concessions les 
dangerous than independence. 


Sir Samuel Baker writes a very interesting letter to the 
Times of Wednesday, in which he, for the second time, deals 
with what he evidently considers the very grave danger run | tho Jand is let 
by Egypt, owing to the possibility of a deflection of the waters : 
of the Nile. Indeed, he seems to think it by no means holder.” 
impossible that the work has already been begun, and that the 
present low Nile, which is causing great difficulties in Egypt, 
may actually be due to some such deflection. We do not our- 
selves believe that there is any real reason for alarm. The fact, 
however, that the notion cannot be treated as ridiculous, brings 
home ina very striking way the horror of great darkness which 
broods over the upper waters of the Nile, and, indeed, over 
the whole North-Eastern corner of Africa. In that mysterious 


land, the greatest and most experienced living traveller has 
disappeared, and apparently left no trace. From thence comes 
the strangest rumour that has ever reached the modern world, 
—the rumour that a white conqueror has, as if by magic, 
appeared at the head of a victorious army of naked savages, 
and that he is carrying all before him. And now that the 
veil has fallen again on the upper lands of the river of Egypt, 
a terror is beginning to spread that behind the darkness is 
being prepared one of the greatest calamities that has ever 
afflicted the world. Still, we fancy that in the end the dangers 
will prove illusory. At any rate, we are certain of one thing. 
It would be madness to take what apparently is Sir Samuel 
Baker’s advice, and plunge an English army into the Soudan 
in order to see that the Nile was not being tapped. To 
protect the river effectually, we must conquer up to the great 
lakes,—i.e., go more than twice as far as Lord Wolseley went. 


Mr. Balfour delivered perhaps the weightiest speech of his 
life at Haddington on Tuesday. We have said enough of it 
elsewhere, but may add here that he commenced with humorous 
references to his own position, which he regards much as a 
third person of slightly satiric temper would. He was, he 
said, probably the best-abused man within the four seas; but 
he did not greatly mind. The abuse of him in the Nationalist 
Press was a mere description of his office; and it was only 
because they knew the language of vituperation better than 
the facts of history, that they called him Nero and Caligula. 
Mr. Gladstone had compared him to King Bomba; and 
altogether he derived from some of the epithets showered on 
him a good deal of innocent enjoyment. Only the other day, 
a working-man delegate in Edinburgh explained his conduct 
by his descent from the bad Duke of Lauderdale. Now, the 
Duke of Lauderdale would no doubt, if he could, have 
added to his other crimes the crime of being his ancestor; 
but he did not, for he left no children. His detractors 
were not satisfied with assailing his public character; they 
“ will hardly allow that I am a Christian ;” and “ if it had been 
my fortune to have married a wife, they would have said I 
beat her.” They had even denounced him as a landlord; but 
it was not among his tenants and his neighbours that that 
accusation mattered. This part of the speech, though of no 
importance in itself, is refreshing, not only as proof that 
there is among us at least one man indifferent to opinion, 
but as suggesting the ultimate compensation for the new foul- 
ness of political detraction. It is breeding contempt, or what 
Carlyle called a “cheery stoicism,” like that of Roman 
patricians, who minded epithets no more than javelins. That 
has been its effect also in America, where a public man expects 
to be bespattered with abuse as a baker expects to be whitened 
with his flour, and knows that it will as little affect the general 
confidence in his bread. 


Welsh Nat: 
Trade 
ply to the demangé” 
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hey talked ahoy 
‘ of this diff, 
a | of attitude on the part of the Gladstonians? «The Welsh g 
hilt 
re el . great policy of 
s | ciliation, then, only applies where the numbers are suffic} > 
large. Another remarkable passage in the speech contelnans 
statement that “ it isan impossibility that the relations oe 
landlord and tenant should be permanently destroyed in mn 
country in the world.” In the United States even, one-thina 
“You must either have the relation of “4 
lord and tenant, or that of the money-lender and the f ‘ 
It is well that the public should sometimes head 
adamantine nature of the great laws of political econom 
brought before them. You may destroy the existing landlords 
in Ireland, but, in truth, you can no more banish Politica] 
economy to Saturn than you can translate Mr. Gladstone ty 
the moon. Asasign of the times, we may also notice in the 
speech the declaration that “it is an essential part of cop. 
stitutional government that the majority should make the 
law, and that that law should be obeyed by the minority unti] 
they are strong enough to alter it.” Twenty years ago, no 
Tory statesman would have ventured to enunciate such a 
principle, even if he had held it in his heart of hearts, 


n | Church, and to the working of the Local Go 


Lord Hartington was enthusiastically received at Belfast on 
Thursday by the Association of Liberal Unionists of Ulster, 
and directed his speech mainly to the local circumstances of 
his audience. He pointed out what is really noteworthy, that 
there is not a Gladstonian left in Ulster, or, indeed, in Ireland, 
every one being either a Conservative, a Liberal Unionist, ora 
Parnellite,—that is, a man who will vote with Mr. Gladstone 
as long as he obeys Mr. Parnell, and no longer. He believed 
this would be equally true of the next Election, the contest 
being, in truth, confined to those three parties, to the exclusion 
of the fourth, which was to have been made dominant by the 
Liberal adoption of Home-rule. Lord Hartington also pointed 
out that, while Ulster was friendly to local self-government, 
it was to a self-government regulated and inspired by an 
Imperial Parliament, and not by a body sitting in Dublin, 
which might be as centralising as ever the Castle had been; 
“and might be, and so far as you can see, would be, ten times 
as tyrannical towards portions of the inhabitants of Ireland.” 
For himself, he maintained that he had a right, after the 
enormous change of policy in the Liberal Party, to reconsider 
the whole question of the fitting time for the establishment of 
local self-government in Ireland, and to ask, as the condition 
precedent of any such grant, that the Parnellites and their 
Liberal allies should cease from employing in their agitation 
any but constitutional means. The speech was warmly received, 
and though too local to have much general effect, it marks 
Lord Hartington’s opinion very distinctly. 


A letter by Mr. Michael Davitt, published in the Times of 
Thursday, throws a curious light upon the differences which 
exist not only between the Gladstonians and the Parnellites, 
but among the Parnellites themselves. ‘“ Who shall settle the 
Trish land question ?” asks Mr. Davitt. He answers by saying 
that the Irishmen of his way of thinking, “ who do not believe 
the Irish landlords entitled to one farthing of compensation 
for having scourged and all but ruined our country,” but “ who 
are nevertheless willing, in the interests of peace, to give them 
what a representative Commission of people and landlords 
would agree upon as a just price for what they claim to be 
their interests,” are determined that if the price is paid by 
Ireland, Ireland must make the settlement. If England 
thinks the landlords would not get enough, then let Eng- 
land make the settlement, and pay the price herself; but 
do not let her expect that she is to “select the music for 
which Irishmen must pay.” Mr. Davitt’s words are not 80 
perspicuous as usual, but this seems to be the thought they are 
meant to convey. The letter ends with a sentence which, if 
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would surely open the eyes of the Gladstonians to 
‘taat the Home-rule of which they dream has nothing 
to do with the Home-rule contemplated by the 
whaler’ t leaders. Not Mr. Parnell himself has such in- 
Nationals’ e and as Mr. Davitt, and this is what Mr. Davitt 
fluence ~ Jay of Hamlet with the character of the Prince 
says " Ce catianell to the play of Othello, would be no 
en ruous than a Home-rule Parliament in Dublin 
_ wit eualient still debated and settled in Westminster.” 
—_ sala the notion that Imperial control over Ireland 
aie is to exist side by side with Home-rule, is 
and = s utterly ridiculous. Yet this notion is believed in 
era every English Home-ruler except Mr. Morley, and 


nominally accepted even by him. 


migicia 
the fact 





On Saturday last, the Irish Viceroy, speaking at a public 
luncheon at Belfast—at which he announced that the Queen 
had conferred upon Belfast the dignity and honour of a city— 
dealt at length with the improvement which has taken place 
during the past year in the condition of Treland. While in 
the year ending August 31st, 1887, there were 590 agrarian 
outrages, there were during the year ending on the same 
day of the month in 1888, only 425 agrarian outrages, or a 
reduction of 28 per cent. The figures as regards boycotting 
are even more satisfactory. On July 3lst, 1887, there were 
870 persons wholly boycotted, and 3,965 partially boycotted, 
in Ireland. On September 30th, 1888, the number of wholly 
boycotted persons was only 79, and of partially boycotted only 
1,093. In other words, in one year the wholly boycotted 
persons had decreased in numbers by 903 per cent., the par- 
tially boycotted by 72 per cent. As to the taking up of evicted 
farms—ie., farms under the ban of the League—the returns 
showed that 160 of these holdings have been re-let, and that 
“this movement is steadily progressing.” We have dwelt 
upon the significance of these facts elsewhere. Certainly, if 
they are taken along with the virtual failure of the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” they afford very strong ground for confidence in 
Mr. Balfour's ability to re-establish law and order in Ireland. 

Mr. Bright has addressed a letter to a correspondent, 
published in the Times of Wednesday, in which he deals with 
the various methods of preparation for public speaking. “To 
write speeches,” says Mr. Bright, “and then to commit them 
to memory, is, as you term it, a double slavery, which I could 
not bear. To speak without preparation, especially on great 
and solemn topics, is rashness, and cannot be recommended.” 
His own method, he goes on to say, is first to consider what it 
is that he wishes to impress on his audience, and then to write 
down merely the line of argument on slips of notepaper, 
leaving the words to come as he is speaking. The concluding 
sentences of his speeches are, however, almost invariably 
written down, as also short passages, for the sake of accuracy. 
This method is, we should fancy, that which in practice recom- 
mends itself to most men,—though we believe that some of 
our statesmen actually submit to the “double slavery” which 
Mr. Bright denounces so feelingly. No doubt, however, a 
public speaker is right to compose his perorations carefully, 
and to commit them to memory. It is they, if anything, 
which will make his speeches live. In Mr. Bright’s own case, 
his perorations will remain as a part of English literature 
long after the occasions on which the speeches were made, and 
the speeches themselves, have been utterly forgotten. 


It is greatly to be regretted that doctors cannot acquire 
some of the fortitude of Mr. Balfour. Sir Morell Mackenzie 
and Professor Bergmann have been firing pamphlets at one 
another. The German’s idea of the Englishman seems to be 
that he is a quack, and the Englishman’s idea of the German 
is that he is a brute. As Sir Morell Mackenzie has been 
rewarded and decorated for his services to his Imperial patient, 
and as Professor Bergmann enjoys the full confidence of his 
present Sovereign, both might have been content to be silent 
under the misapprehensions of meaner men. Heirs quarrel 
every day over a corpse, but some dignity is required of 
doctors. These two are as sensitive as the German Government, 
Which has actually confiscated all copies of Sir Morell 
Mackenzie’s book on the treatment of the Emperor Frederick. 


The salt. monopoly has been started, the capital required, 
three millions and a half, having been readily subscribed, and 
We shall see what comes of it. There are people who believe 


that the whole loss will fall upon the distributor, which is as 
much as to say that the pipes, but not the cisterns, will be 
aware of the shrinking of the reservoir. The Times evidently 
believes that a similar scheme will be tried to monopolise the 
supply of coal; but there are two obstacles in the way. The 
nominal capital required, £80,000,000, is enormous, even for 
days when the saving man can find no profitable investment 
and the industries affected by a rise in coal are the most 
powerful in the country, far more powerful than the “ public,” 
which in such cases seems to have no power at all. To tax 
the struggling householder is one thing, to impede every 
factory, foundry, and steamship in the country is quite 
another. Science, too, would grow wroth at a permanent rise 
in the price of coal, and we might soon be convinced of the 
truth once enunciated by a great engineer. “Coal,” he said, 
“will never be really cheap till it costs four pounds a ton.” 
Then, and not till then, will men compel their brains to save 
their fuel. 


The Whitechapel murderer has not yet been diseovered, 
although, to judge from the evidence, he is officially believed 
to be still in the district, and to make special precautions 
indispensable. With a good feeling, for which Sir Charles 
Warren publicly expresses his thanks, the people of White- 
chapel have aided the police in a house-to-house visitation 
throughout the suspected area; but as yet the criminal has 
eluded them. They, of course, require evidence satisfactory 
to a Court as well as to themselves, and it is difficult to 
imagine whence it can be derived. The suggestions poured 
in upon Scotland Yard perceptibly increase its daily labour, 
but no one points out how the want of evidence is to be 
supplied. The victims are silenced, the murderer is silent, 
the motive is unguessable, and the only trace is a morsel of 
an apron spotted with blood. No ingenuity can deduce from 
an unknown ship the name of her captain; and that is 
the task necessity now throws on the detectives. Observe 
that the criminal, under all this observation, has ceased from 
his ghastly work, presumptive proof at least that he is a sane 
man, fully cognisant of all that is passing round him. If he 
is ever found, it will probably be through some impious burst 
of exultation in himself as the master in murder of his 
generation, the exultation which, if the story is true—we 
doubt it—has prompted him to send half his victim’s kidney 
to the President of the Vigilance Committee. 

The confessions made by the two lads Gower and Dobell, 
aged respectively eighteen and seventeen, as to what is known 
as the Tunbridge Wells murder, are perhaps the most painful 
and extraordinary ever recorded. Last July, Mr. Lawrence, a 
foreman at the Baltic Saw-Mills, was called out of his house 
by two persons and shot dead. For a long time no clue could 
be found, but on Monday the two lads named above, Gower and 
Dobell, attended a Salvation Army meeting, and it was noticed 
by the officer, Mr. Cotterill, that Gower seemed to have some- 
thing on his mind. The following morning, Gower came to 
Mr. Cotterill, and confessed the murder of the foreman 
Lawrence. “Me and my mate did it; we tossed up who 
should do it,” said the lad; and then told how, simply because 
Mr. Lawrence “ was always calling him soft-headed,” he had 
planned with his mate Dobell, who had no knowledge of and 
no grudge against the murdered man, to do the deed. The 
lot fell upon Dobell, who, as Gower said, in the language 
of the “penny dreadful,” was “a friend of mine, and 
as true as steel,” and by him the foreman was shot. Mr. 
Cotterill, after taking the advice of the Salvation Army 
officers in London, communicated the confession to the police, 
and both boys were arrested and committed for trial. It 
unfortunately does not appear that their confessions were 
any real sign of penitence, for though, in addition to the 
murder of Lawrence, they have confessed several most 
atrocious outrages, as well as an attempt at murder, their 
demeanour has throughout been utterly reckless. They 
appear to glory in the consternation caused by their wicked- 
ness. The desire for notoriety seems to have prompted their 
confessions, as the love of wickedness for its own sake pro- 
duced their crimes. Probably the wretched lads are by nature 
viciously inclined crétins. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i 


MR. BALFOUR IN HADDINGTON. 


\ \ YE are not able always cordially to like Mr. Balfour’s 
speeches. They often leave an impression on the 
reader, and still more on the hearer, that while the speaker 
has made up his mind, is intellectually convinced and 
intends to act on his conviction, he is as little moved by 
his own conviction as by his opponent’s argument. Mr. 
Balfour’s mind, the inner mind, is a little too external to 
his nature, so that the two can even, on occasion, be in dis- 
accord. He could confess to a priest he shrank from, and 
receive absolution at once with satire and with relief. 
The element of scorn is a little too strong in him, and 
though it is usually scorn for rascals or fools, one has 
the sense that it is not stirred up only by rascality or 
folly. The habit of governing is, however, improving 
not only Mr. Balfour’s experience, but his oratory, and 
we do not hesitate to say that of all the thousand speeches 
delivered this year, his utterance at Haddington is the 
weightiest, and the one in which grave politicians will find 
most light. It is the one best worth keeping, for its single 
defect is its compression, compression so great that a dozen 
speeches might be made of it, each with greater popular 
effect than the original. The argument, for instance, 
against adherence to party in the face of a proposal like 
Home-rule was never put with more crushing effect than by 
Mr. Balfour, who not only admits himself a party man, but 
avows his belief that, without parties, Parliamentary govern- 
ment is impossible, and who advises the Unionists, because 
of the party connections in which they were brought up, 
to maintain rather than abandon their aloofness from the 
Tories. It is not, he says, allegiance to a party which 
was demanded of the dissentients, but allegiance to one 
or two party leaders, who write on blank schedules the 
heading “ Liberal Principles,” and fill them up at their 
own discretion or caprice. Party is a great institution; 
but “this great engine of freedom is liable to the greatest 
abuse. If it is not tempered by moderation and governed 
by honesty, that which was meant to be a blessing will most 
inevitably become a curse. If party machinery is merely to 
consist of a certain organisation-which may be equally turned 
to the support of this set of opinions or of that set of 
opinions—if it is to consist of a multitude of voters who 
are merely to vote as this man or that man may direct, to 
cheer this or that sentiment according to the caprice of 
one or two powerful statesmen—if this is to be the position 
into which parties are to fall, then perish party govern- 
ment, and with it party.” That is the truth, and it cannot 
be pressed too closely home to the consciences of the 
thousands who say, as the sufficient answer to all argu- 
ment,— We are following Mr. Gladstone.” If that suffices 
with them to excuse any course of conduct, they are 
Cesarists, not Liberals ; and, as Mr. Balfour puts it, they 
are prostituting the noble instinct which makes them loyal 
to the leader they have followed for so many years. Are 
we to follow Elijah, because he is Elijah, when he sacri- 
fices to Baal? Far too little has been made of this leader- 
worship, and, as we believe, for this reason. The thinking 
men who perceive the full extent of the mischief, have been 
so disgusted with the personal slander poured upon Mr. 
Gladstone, that they have abstained even from denouncing 
the party idolatry which, whether deserved or undeserved 
—and much of it is deserved—has enabled a single man 
almost to disintegrate the Kingdom, and to impair the 
reverence of half its population for the sanctity of law. 
Nor is it possible to state in better words the answer to 
the assertion that those who stand for the Union do not 
love Ireland. They do love Ireland, the strongest of their 
many motives for resisting disunion being a conviction that 
it would involve the ruin of the sister-country. Imagine a 
country governed as the tenants who paid their rents were 
governed in Clare! Half the Unionist rage at the conduct of 
the Liberal leaders arises from their perception that in the 
very discussion of Home-rule, in the hatreds it generates 
and the Irish lawlessness which it breeds and protects, lies 
the germ of a genuine and a lasting hatred between the 
two countries,—a hatred which many of the leading Glad- 
stonians do their best to fan. Hardly a man ever opens 


his lips on that gide without declaring that the English are 
at once a contemptible and an oppressive people, who, in 
the teeth of theiy own interests, desire evil to their own 


note,” says Mr. Balfour, “that, while the up: 
hearts is always on the lips of those g Union of 
orators, they spend their whole time in try alstonin 
suade their Irish countrymen that at least half peg 
population of Scotland and England are ¢ ra of 
oppressors, desiring nothing so much as to owe 
national life from Ireland.” These speeches do out the 
Englishmen. It is the specialty of Englishmen te ~ hurt 
all things in the past, even their own glorious hiche m 
to be as incapable of maintaining rancour as of san and 
legends ; but the Irish are Celts, as vindictive . han 
full of imagination, as little apt to forego reven tebe 
forget their national songs; and one speech like Me Gt b 
stone’s “ Remember Mitchelstown!” does more to “4 
them hate Englishmen than half-a-century of hese 
legislation will remove. Yet every leading follower py ie 
Gladstone takes English tyranny for his text, describes hi 
countrymen in a style no other people on earth would 
tolerate for an hour, and ends by saying that he ; 
trying to make these loathsome English and rf 
noble Irish love one another so strongly, that —that 
separation a mensi et thoro shall only rebind their os 
breakable marriage-tie. Mr. Balfour does a real servico jy, 
making this side of the question clear, and exposing the 
utter hollowness of that sweet sentimentality whic, 
declaring “love” to be the only neaus of States, proceeds 
to develop love by preaching to the weaker party in the 
Union how grossly and daily the stronger insults and 
humiliates and oppresses her. ‘Love John Bull,’ says one 
orator, ‘because he is a monster who evicts your children 
for the sake of unjust gain.’ ‘Love him,’ shouts another 
‘for during six hundred years his treatment of you has 
made him the scorn of the civilised nations of the 
world.’ ‘Love him,’ screams a third, ‘for he surrenders 
you with glee to the barbarous brutality of the blood. 
thirsty Balfour who murdered Mr. Mandeville.’ Truly 
if language like this—language most of it utterly 
unjustified by any facts whatever—is the true food 
of love, we may well believe, like our ancestors, in 
the potency of love-philtres concocted at midnight by 
wicked hags, out of the contents of dead men’s graves. Is 
it the authors of such speeches who feel love for Ireland, 
or is it men like the Unionists, who agree more thoroughly 
with Mr. Balfour in the following sentences than even in 
the rest of his speech ?—* My policy is not dictated simply 
or even principally with the view to the safety of the 
Empire ; it is not dictated alone by the reflection that no 
act of a public party could surpass in infamy the act of 
any Government who should hand over the loyal party in 
Ulster and in the rest of Ireland to the Irish Separatists, 
It is not dictated by that consideration alone. I believe, I 
most firmly believe, that the Irish are now an element which 
we ourselves require to complete our national character. I 
do not believe, though I am accused every day in the news- 
papers of attacking Irishmen and Ireland, that we could 
suffer without national loss the separation from our midst 
of the great Celtic element supplied to us by Ireland. The 
united Empire is what it is in consequence of the variety 
of the races who compose it; it is what it is because it 
embraces in one solid whole spirits which have such 
different origin and such different natures.” 

And Mr. Balfour did best of all when he pointed to the 
historic ground of hope, the acceptance by Scotland of the 
Union which “terminated at once her independence and 
her poverty.” That Union was bought from a minority of 
Scotchmen by the Darien grant, and was detested by the 
majority, for Scotchmen, unlike Englishmen, know their 
history ; ‘and what,” says Mr. Balfour, “is Scotch his- 
tory ? Scotch history for four centuries was a history of 
wrongs inflicted on Scotland by England. All our great 
victories were victories over England, all our disas- 
trous defeats were defeats by England. If it is true that 
while the whole of the rest of Europe during four centuries 
was rapidly advancing in wealth, civilisation, and pros 
perity, Scotland alone retrograded during the four cen- 
turies that preceded the Union, that fact is due alone to 
the influence which the neighbourhood of a mightier 
Kingdom had upon us. There is not a county in Scot- 
land which does not show a battlefield where Scotch blood 
has been poured out like water by Englishmen. There }s 
hardly a town in Scotland which does not show the rut 
of some great ecclesiastical edifice once devoted to the 
service of religion which was destroyed by English arms 
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hrew in the teeth of Scotchmen during 
was a poverty brought on Scotland 
and Englishmen alone.” Was there 
worse massacre than that of Glencoe, 
spasm of brutality —— _ —— 
a fiercer or more humiliating burst 
ante pence than that which expelled “the Jack- 
of Tim the British Premiership? Yet there is no 
— nal friendship like that between England and Scotland, 
a “ ndship, on the part of the lesser country, so strong 
Fr a pears to see its own affairs postponed to Irish 
ps vances it had no share in creating ; and, on the part 
F the larger country, so strong that it endures without 
<aalousy to see that. her Sovereign is only truly at home 
je a house which is to Windsor what a villa is to a palace, 
but which makes up for all defects by being Scotch. There 
js no patience in this generation, debauched by telegrams 
and evening papers, or they would know that all this hatred, 
and agitation, and appearance of desire to separate, will 
pass away like a dream. 


nglish satirists t 
~ last century 
py Englishmen, 
ever in history a 
a more frightful 


M. FLOQUET’S PROPOSALS. 


T is necessary, in considering M. Floquet’s proposals, to 
remember the special circumstances of his position. 
He holds himself bound, he says, to keep himself in power, 
his position not being that of Premier sO much as that of 
commandant of a fortress which, while defence is possible, 
he has no moral right to abandon. It is not open to him 
to resign or to allow himself to be defeated, and he is con- 
sequently compelled to employ all his strategy in preventing 
the entrance of the enemy. He thinks they would enter 
if he resisted Revision, and he therefore proposes it, 
hoping by that concession, which he does not like, 
to make his enemy’s strongest weapon as little dan- 
gerous as possible. That is not a spirited policy, or even 
an absolutely honest policy ; but M. Floquet understands 
the Chamber, and for the moment it has proved a success- 
ful policy. He has not been outvoted or forced to resign. 
On the contrary, the Chamber, by a vote of 307 to 181, has 
defeated the Reactionaries, has voted Revision on the lines 
suggested by the Premier, and has left the choice of the 
exact time to him. The measure is referred to the Com- 
mittee of Revision, a motion compelling them to report 
in a fortnight was lost, and it is well understood that 
their work will be finished only when the Government 
signifies that further delay will be inexpedient or dangerous. 
That is clever strategy in its way, for the Reactionaries 
cannot now say that Revision has been refused, while they 
are scarcely nearer to the assembling of Congress than they 
were before. They must wait, or rise in insurrection ; and 
if delay will do the Republic any good, and if it is wise to 
force opponents to choose between those alternatives, then 
M. Floquet’s adroit tactics deserve the measure of applause 
which his followers are just now giving him. To us, M. 
Floquet appears to be merely postponing an evil day which 
he knows he cannot avoid ; but very astute men, who know 
France profoundJy, think he has managed well, and, at all 
events, he has secured to his Cabinet the initiative as to the 
time, the method, and the extent of Revision. 

Whether this initiative will be effective, depends, of 
course, upon the general opinion formed of his scheme ; and 
we can hardly believe, in spite of the vote of the Chamber, 
that it will prove attractive to France. It is not a logical 
scheme. It is a patchwork affair, made up of widely 
different and even conflicting ideas seized upon to meet 
certain visible defects in the existing régime, but neither 
harmonised nor fused. For instance, Ministers under the 
Constitution as it is, fall too rapidly, and are too much occu- 
pied in defending themselves. M. Floquet perceives that, 
and admits it, and proposes to remedy the mischief by pro- 
posing that Ministers shall be appointed for two years 
certain, and shall not resign because of a defeat, but only 
when a specific motion of want of confidence has been 
carried against them. His idea evidently is that the 
groups which unite so easily to defeat a Bill, and so 
compel a Ministry to resign, will not unite so readily to 
expel a Ministry. Their motive will be more patent to the 
country, and they will be more reluctant to assume so grave 
a responsibility. The idea is clever in a way, but we greatly 
doubt its success. French Deputies who are tired of a 
Ministry will vote for its dismissal just as readily as 
they would for a defeat which must be followed by 
resignation, perhaps more readily, for they may approve 





a Bill without approving the Ministry which brings it in. 
Moreover, in the case of many Bills which involve policy, 
defeat must be followed by resignation, or affairs would 
come to a deadlock. Suppose it is a loan Bill, or a Bill 
authorising outlay for a Colonial war, or a Bill greatly 
extending or diminishing the armaments of the country ? 
We say nothing of the immense reduction in the power of 
the President, who can no longer dismiss a Minister 
even if he suspects him of corruption or of planning a 
coup @état, for that reduction may be intended; but 
could a Ministry remain after such a defeat? It does in 
Prussia ; but then, Prussia is not a democracy, and it would 
equally remain after a direct vote of want of confidence. 
A Government must obey the law of its being, and it seems 
to us that in a democratic country an effort to make 
Ministers secure against the representatives of the people, 
yet absolutely subject to their authority, is foredoomed from 
the very first to failure. If it succeeds, which we think im- 
possible, it will be at this strange price, that the Ministry 
which cannot be turned out can be reduced to impotence. 
The momentum which carries great Bills, and especially 
great but not popular Bills, is the fear that if they are 
rejected, the Ministry will resign; and if that fear is 
removed, they will be rejected wholesale. All necessary 
correspondence between proposal and action will be gone, 
and the Chamber will be reduced to the position of our 
own House of Lords, which can reject or spoil a measure 
on which Ministers have set their hearts, without turning 
out the Ministry. France will never bear that, and the 
defeat of the Ministry on any great Bill will be followed 
at once by a pro form? vote of want of confidence. In 
other words, Ministries will be as unstable as ever, and as 
dependent upon almost fortuitous conjunctions of hostile 
but conflicting groups. 

This very curious proposal, more worthy of the Abbé 
Sievés than of a practical politician, is, we imagine, the 
central point of M. Floquet’s plan, the remaining details 
being added only to make the main suggestion taste better 
in Radical mouths. They may have that effect ; but if they 
do, the Radicals of France are not very wise men. The 
object of them all is to make the Senate a mere reflection 
of the Chamber; but the mode in which the end is pur- 
sued is strikingly inept. First, the power of dissolution 
on the proposal of the President is taken away from the 
Senate, a change of importance only to constitutional 
theorists. The power has been used only once; the resort 
to it produced none of the results intended by those who 
used it; and its use is so opposed to democratic sentiment, 
that it is practically of no value whatever. The Senate is 
not even made dignified by its reserved authority, but is 
rather loaded quite needlessly with popular opprobrium. 
Then the Senate is to be elected by the delegates 
of the electors alone, instead of by those delegates 
and the rural councils, thus deriving its life directly 
from universal suffrage. Moreover, the electors are to 
reappoint one-third of the Chamber and the Senate 
every two years, both elections taking place at one 
and the same time. The idea evidently is to make the 
Senate a reflex of the Chamber, both springing from 
the same source, and both being periodically renewed 
under the same wave of popular emotion. That will 
scarcely succeed. The two bodies are similarly elected, but 
they remain two bodies, and no two bodies ever merge 
their existence in each other. The Senate will take its 
path, as the Chamber takes its path, and will take it all the 
more readily because it can claim to be justas fully and as 
directly the product of the popular will. Nobody can 
say, when the change is made, that the Senate represents 
anything except the force which also created the Chamber. 
Merely to justify its existence, which otherwise would be 
an absurdity, the Senate will be compelled to differ 
from the Chamber; and it can differ easily, for its 
veto is no longer to be an absolute one. All it can 
do is to suspend a law until the biennial election, 
after which, and without regard to the way the election 
has gone, the Chamber can pass the law as if it were the 
sole legislating body. The use of the power, therefore, 
will involve no great responsibility; it is only a power of 
delay ; but as the power of delay is valuable in France, 
it will be very frequently put in requisition. We should 
not be in the least surprised to find that, as a result 
of the changes, if they are passed, the Senate became 
more powerful, more independent, and more detestable to 
extreme Radicals than ever. In the otherevent, if, that is, the 
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two Chambers grow identical in tone, there will be nothing 
left in France but an unwieldy Convention, quite absolute, 
unrestrained by any right of dissolution, or any veto from 
an independent power, and possessing at all times the right 
to sit as a Congress, and modify the Constitution at its 
will. We cannot believe such proposals will be accepted, 
and see in them nothing that is hopeful for the future of 
France. 





MR. RITCHIE. 


‘OTHING in English public life is more curious 
9 than the way in which, in each party, a kind of 
informal rank is conferred upon certain of the leading states- 
men solely by the acclamation of the country. Beside 
the two leaders, there are always three or four statesmen 
on each side who are recognised as having gained this 
distinction—a distinction none the less certain and definite 
because informally bestowed—and who, by reason of its 
bestowal, exercise a weight in Government and Opposition 
not accorded to those who have failed to obtain it. Oddly 
enough, as often as not, the power and influence wielded by 
statesmen in England vary in inverse ratio to the dignity 
and importance of their offices. Mr. Chamberlain, for 
instance, was one of the most powerful Ministers in Mr. 
Gladstone’s last Administration, and yet his office was 
of secondary rank. He had received, however, from 
public opinion the informal order of distinction we have 
been describing, and hence his utterances were regarded 
as of far greater weight than those of the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Admiralty, or even 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. Ritchie 
is the last instance in which the voice of the country 
has singled out a Minister from among many colleagues of 
apparently greater consideration, and given him the dis- 
tinction which carries with it visibleness to the people. 
Probably this fact has been fully brought home to many 
veople for the first time during the past week, when Mr. 
titchie was presented by the citizens of his native town, 
Dundee, with the freedom of the burgh, and given that 
opportunity to speak of himself and of his own opinions 
which is not often allowed to ordinary politicians. The 
present, then, is not perhaps an unfavourable opportunity 
for examining the reasons which have this year induced 
public opinion to bestow the coveted order of popular 
recognition upon Mr. Ritchie, and to try and realise the 
bent and scope of his political abilities. 

To begin with, and above everything else, Mr. Ritchie 
is a Moderate. He is one of those men with whom it is in- 
stinctive to act as far as possible on the assumption that there 
are two sides to every question, and that his side, instead of 
being the absolutely right side, is only somewhat the better 
of thetwo. Ashe said himself at Dundee on Monday last, 
‘“‘T have learned to think that however we may follow our 
own opinion, it is not always right to think there is nothing 
in other people’s; and so I have in my public career 
endeavoured not to dogmatise, but to derive some benefit 
and some assistance from the opinions of people who do 
not always agree with me. Were we all to follow that 
course, we would have much less friction; and if people 
were to try to find out more than they do the points on 
which they agreed, instead of fighting so much about 
points on which they differed, the world would be 
more tolerable, and public affairs would run more 
smoothly ; and I venture to say that the public interest 
would not suffer.’ With him, too, since there is no 
absolute right or absolute wrong on political questions, 
there always seems the possibility of a compromise. Or, 
rather, since each side has some right and some wrong in it, 
it cannot be impossible to find a middle course. A striking 
instance of this fixed idea that a compromise is always 
possible if people will only take the trouble to work it out, 
is to be found in a very able and very characteristic 
speech made by Mr. Ritchie in the House of Commons, 
in one of the debates upon the last Reform Bill. Mr. 
Ritchie had been arguing in regard to the refusal of the 
House of Lords to pass the Franchise Bill without seeing 
‘the Redistribution Bill, that there must be some compro- 
mise discoverable, and asked,—* Is there no middle way ?” 
At this, Mr. Warton, of blocking renown, called out, 
“None.” Thereupon Mr. Ritchie, touched evidently in a 
tender spot, with an emphasis quite unusual to him, made 
what may be termed his confession of faith in regard to 
compromise. ‘My honourable and learned friend says, 
‘None ;’ but I venture to assert that the people of this 
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practise as well as preach the creed of moderation, “ can 
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position he has won himself, it must by no means be 
regarded as his only claim to be considered a man of 
mark. He has many other qualities well calculated 
to fit him for his career. Jn the first place, as he 
himself tells us, he is a man of business. «“ If I were 
asked,” he told his audience at Dundee, “to what I 
attributed mainly that success which I have achieved, | 
should say that it was largely due to my business training P 
In a word, Mr. Ritchie is a business politician, and 
carries into public life the principles and methods of 
work acquired during his commercial education. How 
usefully he applies them, may be seen from another 
quotation from his speech in the House of Commons on 
the subject of the dispute over the Franchise and Redis. 
tribution Bills. “We are not children, but men of 
business,” he told the House of Commons; “and if we 
are agreed upon so much, is it not possible to agree on the 
rest, and would it not be a disgrace to that party which 
stood in the way of a settlement?” Here is just the 
business temper. When two great commercial houses or 
two great Companies become engaged in a dispute, the 
men who control their affairs, if they understand their 
work properly, set about arriving at a settlement in a 
businesslike way,—that is, by trying to find a common 
ground for compromise, and by regarding it as disgraceful 
not to arrive at a settlement. It is evident that this is tke 
method which Mr. Ritchie tries to pursue in politics. Beyond 
this Mr. Ritchie has other important qualifications for his 
post in his power of work, in his grasp of detail, and in his 
ability to keep hold of some of the greater principles of 
political life. Witness, for instance, his uncompromising 
denunciation at Dundee of the notion that a Member 
should be a delegate, and his warnings as to the danger 
which the community runs from the faddists. Into these 
qualities, however, we cannot enter at length, and can say 
no more than that Mr. Ritchie, take him altogether, seems 
to us a typical example of that large class of men who have 
no special scheme for putting things to rights, and hold 
no theories as to the way in which the world should go, 
but who always hear both sides attentively, look for the 
good element which they hold necessarily exists in their 
opponents’ proposals, and then to do the thing which seems 
best under all the circumstances. 

This attitude towards politics, though it has many 
virtues, has also many dangers. To begin with, it 
may very often lead men into opportunism,—into the 
notion that there are no invariable principles in politics, 
and that we need only look at the particular case. Mr. 
Ritchie, for instance, in his own career showed an example 
of the weakness which comes from this semi-opportunist 
attitude when he took up the Fair-trade cry. No doubt 
he did so because he sincerely thought that there was 
something in the Fair-trade argument, and that it would 
be possible to secure advantages to the country from its 
adoption. Had he, however, approached politics froma 
wider point of view, he would have seen that in certai 
cases the right and wrong of a political question is absolute. 
Again, there is no small danger that the opportunist attitude 
towards politics may prevent statesmen from realising that 
though many questions are capable of compromise, there 
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romise whatever. For instance, in the case of 
e and Fair-trade, and of legislative independence 
Ireland, and the maintenance of the Union, no com- 
othe eis possible. Here the two solutions of the question 
— do not move on the same plane, and compromise is 
- out of the question. Mr. Ritchie’s belief, however, 
—, romise is always possible, though on one side a 
ons of weakness, is on another side a source of strength. 
a4 lish average man thinks so too ; and the politician 
_— in i Cabinet can represent the average man, and yet 
pro a competent Minister, will always have a place, 
sometimes a conspicuous place, in English politics. 
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THE VICEROY ON THE IMPROVEMENT IN 
IRELAND. 


T is impossible to doubt that when the Lord-Lieutenant 
l claimed, as he did in his Belfast speech, that Ireland 
has immensely improved in the last year, he was fairly 
and accurately representing the actual facts. Not only 
‘3 Ireland beginning to feel the revival of trade which 
has set in in England, not only has the harvest proved 
wood and prices begun to rise, but there is clear 
evidence that the fury of the moral disease from which 
Ireland has been suffering has begun to abate. It 
is now far more easy than it was to get evidence 
such as will enable the authorities to punish the 
erpetration of crime, and the whole temper of society, 
though still by no means completely satisfactory, in- 
clines to a healthier condition. The number of outrages 
has fallen off, as has also that of persons wholly and 
partially boycotted. More important than all, there is an 
unmistakable tendency among the farming class to endure 
no longer the dictation of the League in regard to what 
land may be hired and what not, and to take up what are 
known, in the jargon of “the unwritten law,” as evicted 
farms. No one of these signs alone would perhaps justify 
us in accepting Lord Londonderry’s conclusion that Ire- 
land is improving; but if we take them all together, it 
certainly cannot be called rash to draw a somewhat 
sanguine deduction. The taking up of the derelict farms 
is, on the whole, the best sign of all, for it shows that in 


the conflict between the natural impulse which prompts: 


the farmer to take land on advantageous terms, and the 
fear of the consequences, the commercial impulse is getting 
the better. In other words, the terror of the League is 
ceasing to maintain its influence, and is tending to become 
inoperative, just as the Unionists declared it would if 
met by a sufficient strengthening of the law of the land. 
Though we have no desire to deny for a moment that there 
are plenty of Nationalists who support the League and 
its doings from what they would consider patriotic motives, 
yet it must be admitted that the great bulk of the farmers 
do so from two principal reasons,—either from the notion 
that they will profit thereby, or else from fear. The 
strengthening of the law, however, has, on the one hand, 
made it far more difficult for the League to convince the 
tenants that they will profit by obeying its behests ; and, on 
the other, has made them feel that obedience to regular 
judicial authority will be enforced, if not as savagely as is 
the code of the League, at any rate in a mamner quite real 
and substantial. 

Though Lord Londonderry enumerated many striking 
and important instances in which Ireland is improving, he 
did not—perhaps from a desire not to appear to over-state 
his case—mention the strongest of all,—the practical failure 
of the “ Plan of Campaign.” That the “ Plan of Campaign ” 
has been a failure, cannot, we think, be doubted. We have 
no desire to enter into the details of the particular cases 
in which the landlord has successfully resisted, or in 
Which he has either been forced to give in or else has 
been obliged to have recourse to eviction and the con- 
sequent boycotting of his land. Such details are 
only of secondary importance. The fact that remains 
is that the “Plan of Campaign” was meant as a 
general attack upon the Irish landowners, but that, after 
having been tried on estates carefully selected as being 
specially suited for such an operation, all idea has been 
abandoned of continuing or extending it. Where it has 
been begun, it is, of course, carried forward, since abandon- 
ment would be too great a confession of weakness ; but the 
idea of pressing it upon new estates seems to have been 
entirely given up. The Irish Nationalists are, then, in 


this position: they have at the present moment no general 





weapon of offence ready to their hands. It is essential, 
however, to Irish agrarian agitation that the leaders 
should be always able to keep something moving ; be always 
able to say to the tenants,—‘ If you will only adopt this or 
that new method of operations, you will be able to get 
the land for nothing, and help Old Ireland.” Just 
now, the “Plan of Campaign” being virtually aban- 
doned, the difficulty is to find something to fill the gap,— 
a difficulty aggravated by the fact that the fiercer spirits, 
such as Mr. Davitt, complain that, in order to satisfy the 
public opinion of England, the Irish cause is being in- 
jured, and pretty clearly indicate that some very decided 
step ought at once to be taken in the agrarian conflict. 
Whether Irish ingenuity will be able to discover a form 
of attack which will at one and the same time satisfy 
Mr. Davitt, and not wound the moral susceptibilities 
of Mr. Gladstone’s followers, remains to be seen. Until, 
however, it is found, it seems pretty certain that the Irish 
cause will not move forward. The agitators want a new 
political nostrum with which to amuse the people, and 
make them believe that if they will only adopt it, victory 
will be assured. That is the common-sense of the situa- 
tion. But while the agitators are searching for their 
nostrum, Ireland is making very considerable strides 
towards moral and physical convalescence. 

It is just possible that the nostrum will not be found, 
and that Ireland will steadily continue to improve. It 
may be, however, that something will be discovered which, 
for a time, will fan into a brighter flame the fires of dis- 
content and anarchy. Still, even if this happens, we need 
not despair of the ultimate result. Patience,—that is all 
that is required to meet the Irish difficulty. No doubt it 
is one of the hardest of political virtues which England is 
now called upon to exercise ; but, after all, the nation that 
continued the great war with France till Europe was free 
from the curse of Napoleon, ought not to find it difficult to 
hold on in Ireland till the work of establishing the reign 
of law is accomplished. If the English people would con- 
sider what a short period has elapsed since the Union, and 
yet how much has been done in that time to improve the 
condition of Ireland, they need have no fear of the result. 
If only they will continue for another generation the firm 
and just government they have now established in Ireland, 
the revolutionary movement which has convulsed the island 
during the last six years will be looked back upon as 
nothing but an obscure episode in the history of the United 
Kingdom, valuable only to the philosopher as showing that 
nations, like individuals, are liable to be seized with 
occasional fits of uncontrollable mental lassitude and 
depression. 


THE FALL OF THE AFGHAN PRETENDER. 


E have never shared in the apprehensions created in 

some quarters by the rebellion of Ishak Khan. 

His insurrection was important, but only because the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, though he comes of a long-lived 
house, and was originally a man of healthy constitution, 
suffers greatly from an internal disease, and lives 
under an ever-present apprehension that his days may 
not be many. If he died, Ishak Khan’s rising would 
overturn all that has been settled in Afghanistan; but if 
he lived, it was nearly certain that he would prevail. 
Abdurrahman Khan is as remarkable a figure, though in 
a different way, as Shere Ali, that singular repetition of 
Saul, the half-mad King of Israel. A good soldier, a 
thrifty economist, and possessed of the special faculty 
of Kings who succeed, the power of selecting agents, 
he displays that terrible will now rarely found out- 
side Asia,—the will always strong to destroy whatever 
is opposed to it. The Ameer, when fairly roused, cannot 
be moved to pity or vacillation. He would desolate 
a province rather than see his tax-gatherers resisted ; he 
would “ efface” a family if he thought it dangerous to the 
State; and for treachery, disobedience, or treason, his’ 
lightest penalty is death. A man of that kind would be 
intolerable in Western Europe; but in Asia an inexorable 
will, when belonging to a fairly clear-sighted King, has 
often, and for a time, the civilising effect of inexorable 
law, crushing down resistance, and solidifying anarchy 
as a steam-roller solidifies granite chippings into a pass- 
able road. Abdurrahman’s calculated cruelty has made 
his authority felt in the remotest corners of Afghani- 
stan, so felt that English officers saw with amaze- 
ment a leading satrap almost unable to open a letter: 
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from his master, literally trembling with awe of its 
possible contents; and because it is felt, there is compara- 
tive order in provinces otherwise given up to systematised 
brigandage. No man not prepared to die will disobey 
Abdurrahman’s rescript; and in that fear of a general 
master is, in a country of clans, and feuds, and violent 
crime, the rough beginning of social order. Abdurrahman 
could rely on the fidelity of all who did not openly 
rebel; and the terror of him destroyed Ishak Khan’s 
power of recruiting, and destroyed, too, all halfness in 
the attack upon the Pretender. The Generals sent against 
him fought under inexorable eyes,—that is, in the result, 
under an effective discipline. The Ameer, too, though a 
man who hoards, has expended part of his revenue 
und his allowance from India on his Army; he has 
collected an artillery which shatters the confidence of 
the clan chiefs in their stone castles, and he has overcome 
the permanent Afghan difficulty of moving military 
matériel. He has,in fact, possessed himself of some 
of the strength of civilisation, and as he did not 
die, and as Ishak Khan adopted the policy of actual 
fighting—his idea being to reach Cabul, and so release all 
Abdurrahman’s internal enemies—there never was much 
doubt of the result. The insurgent army was broken, 
Ishak Khan himself fled to Bokhara, and all Afghanistan, 
from Herat to Cabul, lies powerless at the feet of the 
Ameer. He will show no mercy, but he does not strike at 
the common folk; and it is doubtful whether his execu- 
tions will consume a tithe or a hundredth of the lives 
which would be taken aimlessly, and with no result but 
anarchy, in six months of victorious insurrection. Any- 
thing, even Louis XI., is better than universal private war. 
The Government of India, though constantly vexed by 
the severity of its ally, wished him on the whole to succeed; 
but his success for a moment increases the difficulties of 
the position as felt at Simla. Abdurrahman, now un- 
questioned master of his territory, will feel himself more 
important than ever, will be more than ever unwilling to 
give the British any foothold in his dominion, and will 
be more than ever desirous of settling finally the 
question of the succession. He wants a much stronger 
“alliance” than he yet has; he wants a direct per- 
sonal guarantee for the only heir he can trust, his 
son, a young man said not to possess the strong qualities 
of the Barukhzyes—the Hohenzollerns of Central Asia— 
and he wants to give in return exactly as little as he can 
possibly manage. If he were quite free to act, it is true, a 
compromise probably could be arranged; but he cannot 
subject himself to the suspicion, already rife, of being too 
favourable to the Kafir, nor can he make any concession 
which would induce the common multitude to believe that 
the greedy white men were to be admitted into Afghanistan. 
An ordinary Afghan isa bundle of suspicions, and capable of 
believing that the masters of India covet his sterile moun- 
tains. If, therefore, the negotiations are to include, as is 
supposed, the right to place engineer officers in Herat, to 
drive a railway to Candahar, with its indispensable military 
guard, and to extend the telegraph from Peshawur to 
Cabul, the negotiations will be of the most delicate and 
irritating order. They can hardly be carried through 
without a British Mission to Cabul; and a British Mission 
to Cabul, as all experience shows, involves the risk of a war 
of chastisement,—the worst, because the most sterile, of all 
wars. The Mission might be successful, for even a Mussul- 
man fanatic will hardly face Abdurrahman in his wrath; but 
it might also end in a catastrophe. If Abdurrahman died 
during its progress, no member of it would return alive ; 
and even if the Ameer lived, a burst of suspicion in the 
bazaars, a boast made by some native underling of the 
Mission, the rise of a preaching dervish in the neighbourhood 
of the capital,—anything might produce a popular move- 
ment which the Ameer could only quell at the risk of his 
throne, and the British only evade by a precipitate retreat. 
On the other hand, the negotiations cannot be avoided 
without Abdurrahman taking the alarm; they can hardly 
be conducted without personal interviews with the Ameer, 
who will not show either his real wishes or his real power 
of compliance upon paper; and there is an air of timidity 
in avoiding business which presses merely because in 
transacting it irresponsible Asiatics may violate the law of 
nations. There is no fear of treachery from the Ameer 
himself, and if he asks for the Mission, we suppose, despite 
all the risks involved, that it must go, and must remain until 
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CHURCH CONGRESSES AND WORKING MEn’s 
MEETINGS. 


| em several points of view, and those very important 
ones, the working men’s meetings at the Church 
Congress were a great success. They were held every 
night, they were attended by large crowds, the subjects 
chosen were such as really touch working men, and they 
were handled by speakers of conspicuous ability. Yet 
when all this has been conceded, we still feel that something 
was wanting to make them a complete success. Between 
the speakers and the audience there was an interval, — 
an interval of uncertain breadth and uncertain depth. 
We would give all the speeches, able and _ pertinent 
as many of them were, to have a report of what 
the really thoughtful men among the listeners said 
on their way home. What we have is the message 
of the Church to working men; what we want is the 
message of working men to the Church. We do not 
for a moment suppose that the comments of the working 
men on the speeches would have been wiser than the 
speeches themselves. On the contrary, we should expect 
to find in them much exaggeration, much prejudice, and 
often a very narrow limitation of view. But the comments 
would be real, whereas even the best of the speeches seem 
to us to beat the air. The bow has been drawn at a 
venture. The fisherman has done his best to choose the 
right fly, but he does not know whether the fish will take it. 
In part, perhaps, this ignorance is the result of our 
generalisation. We talk of the poor as opposed to the 
rich, of working men as opposed to capitalists, much as 
ethnologists talk of Europeans and Asiatics. The dis- 
tinction is a sound one up to a certain point; but if we 
apply the same measure to Italians and Germans, or to 
Englishmen and Irishmen, on the ground that they are 
all Europeans, we shall find our ethnological canon 
worse than useless. Working men differ among them- 
selves, just as employers differ among themselves. The 
variety that comes of individual character, or of the 
training of circumstances, is as great in the one class as in 
the other. In each case, no doubt, there are conclusions 
which hold good of the whole class; but in each case we 
have to be on our guard against applying to the whole 
class what is only true of a part of it. Moreover, where 
working men are concerned, the danger is much greater 
than where employers are concerned. Our knowledge of 
their differences is less, and the temptation to ignore them 
is greater. The clergy are rightly very eager to get into 
touch with working men. They see that somehow they 
are not in touch with them, that a new nation has 
grown up by their side speaking another language, believing 
in another religion, recognising another morality. They 
are eager to regain their hold on the multitude that has 





some written agreement has been accepted on both sides. 


escaped from it, and the prospect of doing so is brighter in 
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roportion as they can persuade themselves that this multi- 

te is of one heart and of one soul. There is no need to 
add that their readiness to believe what they wish varies 
: ly with their knowledge. No man has such con- 
jnversely f bs 
fidence In some cut-and-dried formula about the working 
casses as the curate whose experience of them is confined 
to a mothers’ meeting. ; 

A more serious because a less easily removed cause of 
ignorance, is the reserve of the working men themselves. 
Their customary attitude to every one outside their own 
class is one of suspicion, and this attitude is most naturally 
assumed and most stiffly maintained towards the clergy. 
They are willing to come and listen to them, willing to 
cheer what they say, if it happens to please them—where 
Church Congresses are concerned, this is rather an element 
of danger—but they are not disposed to be frank with them. 
Probably they are frank with no one, least of all are they 
frank with a parson. Consequently, the speeches at 
such working men’s meetings as those which have been 
held night after night at Manchester, sensible and excellent 
as they are, are mainly based on conjecture. It is clever 
conjecture, it may by chance be accurate conjecture, but it 
js only conjecture. We read the speeches, we admire 
them, we think them excellently suited for the men to 
whom they were addressed, and then we find ourselves 
wondering what the men to whom they were addressed 
thought of them. The most hopeful thing that can 
be said about this reserve is that it is beginning to yield 
at the point where it is most important to break it down. 
Of a vast majority of the working class, as of every other 
class, it may fairly be said that reserve would be their 
highest wisdom. They have really nothing to say. But 
in the working class, as in every other class, there is a 
minority which is at once worth listening to and dis- 
inclined to speak. We think there are signs among 
working men that the association between these two 
conditions is becoming less indissoluble. The best of 
the working men are coming to see that greater frankness 
between classes is essential to the general well-being ; 
that the desire to be just, to claim no more than their fair 
share of the world’s goods, to place the happiness of each 
particular class in the happiness of the whole body politic, 
exists among men whom they have not hitherto credited 
with it; that working men cannot look to reap the full 
advantage of this disposition unless they meet it half-way. 
The success of efforts such as those made with increasing 
zeal at each successive Church Congress depends on the 
growth of this feeling in the working class. If it becomes 
general among them, the reserve of which we have spoken 
will ina great measure die out. At all events, it will be 
recognised by those subject to it as a source of weakness, 
instead of, as now, a source of strength. 

We do not think that any larger admission of working 
men to the platforms of Church Congresses would help on 
thischange. The occasion and the nature of these working 
men’s meetings ought not to be forgotten. They are 
designed to extend and strengthen the hold of the 
Church upon the community at large; and with that 
view, to give Churchmen an opportunity of recommending 
their convictions to the acceptance of those who are 
wholly or in part unfamiliar with them. It would not 
be difficult—we are not sure that there were not some 
signs of this tendency at Manchester—to convert these 
working men’s meetings into something quite distinct from 
this—to make them a field for economical discussions in 
which working men might easily and properly bear the 
chief part, but from which the religious element would by 
degrees disappear. But to give them this character would 
be to deprive them of their true distinction. The ultimate 
end of all religious effort is the religious reformation of the 
individual. It is well, indeed, for the clergy to possess an in- 
telligent acquaintance with economical facts and economical 
laws, because it will make them more familiar with the con- 
ditions under which individual reformation can be preached 
with the best chance of success, and more listened to when 
they preach it. But a working men’s meeting at a Church 

ongress must remain, if it is to be of any value, some- 
thing other than a Trade-Union Conference sitting with 
clerical assessors ; and if the speakers at it were largely or 
mainly working men, the line between the two might 
gradually become effaced. There is another expedient, 
however, which would be wholly free from this objection, 
while, at the same time, it would give the speeches just 
the sense of being in touch with facts which is now wanting 








to them. Church Congresses are always held in industrial 
towns of some size, and the subjects for consideration at 
the working men’s meetings are chosen some time before- 
hand. It would not be difficult for the Committee to make 
arrangements for a private conference between the selected 
speakers and some of the really representative workmen in 
the town. We say a private conference, because it would 
be essential neither to hamper in any way the freedom 
of the working men who took part in it, nor to fore- 
stall the interest of the Congress itself. At such a 
conference there would be perfect freedom of criticism, 
and the selected speakers would approach their subjects at 
the public meeting with a comfortable sense of having 
already talked them out with experts, and arrived by that 
means at the knowledge—for controversial purposes, the 
most useful of all—to what convictions and what preju- 
dices they must address themselves if they wish to make a 
real impression. We commend the suggestion to the 
Committee of the Cardiff Congress next year. 








THE QUARREL OF THE THROAT DOCTORS. 

T is quite natural that disinterested outsiders reading the 
savage controversy between the English and German 
throat doctors on the case of the Emperor Frederick, should 
feel a little irritated as well as much disgusted. There is no 
intellectual interest in the subject of the quarrel, which, 
described as it will be by historians of the next ‘century, was 
of the simplest kind. A German of eminence had cancer of 
the throat. The doctors of his own country, greatly in- 
fluenced, we imagine, by military ideas, are accustomed to 
think that in such cases, when death is ultimately certain, it 
is hardly worth while to preserve to the patient a few months 
of sickly and sad existence, and recommend an extremely 
risky, over-risky, but still radical operation, which gives the 
patient perhaps one chance in twenty of prolonged and 
healthy although dumb life. The chance is a very remote 
one in many operations which nevertheless are regularly, 
and perhaps rightfully, performed. English doctors, on the 
other hand, bred as they are to preserve life, however useless, 
think the risk of sudden death too great, and recommend 
palliatives protracting the sickly life sometimes for a con- 
siderable period, and in any case for as long as the progress of 
the disease itself in its natural course will allow. The eminent 
German had many reasons—reasons which would have been 
final with a majority of patients—for keeping alive even for a 
short time, and his wife agreeing with him that this was best, 
they sent for an English expert who promised to pursue that 
mode of treatment. To make his patient’s course easier, as 
well as his own, the Englishman, though he never affirmed the 
absence of cancer, and probably believed in its existence, dwelt 
strongly, it may be over-strongly, on the absence of complete 
proof of the malignant disease, and held out hopes, by no 
means unreasonable, the patient’s marvellous constitution being 
considered, that the life might be more protracted than it 
was. We all saw the patient just before his illness, looking the 
ideal of a strong man, the true Teutonic chief; and he was the 
son of parents both of whom had exceeded the ordinary span 
of life, and seemed likely to be splendid, because incontestable, 
examples of abnormal vitality. The life was protracted so 
long that the patient came into a great inheritance; but when 
death at last arrived, it became evident from the autopsy that 
cancer had, as the German doctors thought, always existed. 
Those being the facts, there is no reason for blaming either 
the Germans or the Englishman, the former of whom had 
all along been right in their science; while the latter haa not 
been wrong, and had obeyed the only person with a right te 
decide which alternative kind of treatment he would adopt, the 
illustrious patient himself. The notion that the patient him- 
self was deceived, unless by his own hopefulness, we may sect 
aside as silly, for the doctors of his own country were all of 
one accord, and quite sufficiently plainspoken. Nevertheless, 
a savage controversy arose, which naturally irritates outsiders, 
who think it needless and offensive, and who, moreover, 
have another and special cause for feeling disgust. They 
are all possible patients, and they want to trust the pro- 
fession which undertakes to cure them ; and to see eminent 
specialists wrangling with each other, bandying accusations 
of ignorance or brutality, and apparently thinking less 
either of patient or of science than of their own views, 
their own reputations, and their own standing in medical 
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history, impairs or destroys that trust. No man likes to 
foresee that when he is sick unto death he will be treated 
as a “case,” and the quarrel raises the impression that the 
dead Emperor was to all his doctors, of both opinions, rather a 
supreme case than a suffering man. Nothing was neglected 
that would help him, but still he was hardly treated as a man; 
his bodily weaknesses were not hidden with the reverence 
paid to those we truly regard, and his opinions, often 
those of one in the last stage of mortal illness, have been 
quoted on all hands with a painful disregard of the be- 
coming. Few men would like to have their last hours 
discussed as the Emperor Frederick’s have been; and it is 
natural that all possible patients—that is, all cultivated 
humanity—should resent the raising of the quarrel. 


Tt is, however, quite possible to be too severe upon the 
individual controversialists. Professional quarrels are almost 
always bitter, because, in the first place, men who have the 
skill to be professionals have also the skill, when they are 
angry, to discover and employ bitter words. Restricted to 
their pens, they learn the art of employing them as weapons. 
The men of learning, when learning was young, abused one 
another horribly, using language which even then was not 
that of decent society, calling each other names like any 
bargees, or cabmen determined not to allow that they are on 
the wrong side. The elder Disraeli wrote a whole book about 
the quarrels of authors, and the men of science are not one 
whit less acrid, are, indeed, often very much more so. It is 
true that they often help each other, because without such 
help the pyramid they are all raising would never get any 
higher, and the height of the pyramid is the cause of their 
elevation; but when they are provoked, or by some mis- 
fortune set at personal variance, their bitterness is superb. 
For good, open, up-and-down cursing at one another, com- 
mend us to two discoverers or inventors who have hit 
upon the same thing at the same time, and equally want 
to be acknowledged by the world as original minds. In- 
ventors are, perhaps, worst of all, because they seek gold 
as well as fame; but chemists, astronomers, and even 
geographers are not far behind. They would kill one 
another, if that would help; and as that is of no use, they 
deny each other’s claims with a ferocity rarely present in the 
warmest “row” in Billingsgate or Covent Garden. They not 
only hate each other for the moment, but they sincerely believe 
evil things of one another so completely, that two astronomers 
will swear, each of the other, that he antedated papers ; and 
an inventor will tell you gravely how much his rival—whom 
the listener knows to be aquite honest and rather pious person 
—paid toa clerk in the Patent Office for a betrayal of his 
specification. And it is by no means surprising, though 
very lamentable, that it should be so. Cultivation hardly 
diminishes human malignity at all, though it modifies and 
restrains its expression—as witness the bitterness of political 
frays—and it increases human pride, and human capacity for 
absolute conviction, which last is often a governing factor in 
the production of rage. Whenever you are sure you know, 
the apparent ignorance of the adversary becomes a personal 
offence. Why, you think, does such an idiot set himself 
up to oppose? Let any man who reads this ask his 
own conscience and see if, during the moment of contro- 
versy, he does not positively hate the adversary who denies, 
as he thinks, that two plus two make four, and believe him 
guilty of wicked moral perversity or deliberate lying. That 
is what Spanish Inquisitors thought about relapsed Jews. It 
is very hard for the best-tempered of men to listen to an anti- 
vaccination fanatic without a furious rage in his heart, and 
an unconscious wish that small-pox, if it is to come, may pick 
out the fools who have resisted or discredited vaccination. 
Hardly any insult in the world is so irritating as to 
be gravely assured that there may exist a planet in which 
two and two are not four—that is, in which a thing 
may be unaltered yet lack its essential condition—and 
men of science feel like that about whole series of pro- 
positions. We have known excellent men grow white with 
rage in defence of vivisection, and that though they knew their 
opponents to be not only conscientious but tolerant in their 
opposition. Doctors are peculiarly liable to this kind of fury, 
because they are protecting human life, and feel that a mere 
blunder in theory may involve a sort of murder, and that, too, 
on a large scale. Most English and French physicians, for 


letting as little short of murder, and would, if a controy 
arose about an actual case, get quite as wroth as Sir Morell 
Mackenzie and Professor Bergmann are about the Em = 
throat. There is no human remedy for human nature and th 
only preventive effectual against its exhibition is profess; 4 
reproof, which, in one way or another, will probably uti, 
spared either in Germany or England. There is no ‘need { 
the outside world to do anything, except stand aside for ‘h 
five minutes after which the whole controversy will be hg 
gotten. The Government of Germany is simply foolish in 
seizing Sir Morell Mackenzie’s pamphlet, to the injury of 
nobody except some hundreds of decent tradesmen; anj 
we do not know that Sir Morell is wiser in threatenin 
his German traducers with actions at law. The essence 
of the affair is that of two methods of treatment, both recom. 
mended by qualified men of unusual experience, the patiey 
had the benefit of the one which he deliberately preferred, If 
he had been master of the whole world, he could have had no 
more; and if he had been a non-paying patient in a Village 
cottage, he was entitled to no less. A quarrel over that isa 
personal quarrel, or, to be more euphonious, a professional 
quarrel, of scarcely any importance except to those who Wage 
it, and who, thinking their characters attacked as well as 
their reputations for skill, grow naturally hot and loud. When 
they are cool, they will know that the conduct of both was 
defensible, and this, the main issue, having been settled in 
favour of English treatment by the award of the only Possible 
arbiter, the patient himself, the English world, at all events, 
may be profitably permitted to think of other things. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

ORTUNATELY, Mr. Frederic Harrison does not 

practise what he preaches in regard to the study of 
history; for if he did, the world would have lost some very 
delightful writing. Mr. Harrison, if he is correctly reported, 
in effect told the students at Toynbee Hall last Saturday that 
they must avoid the points of living interest in their study 
of history, and cling “to the one great intellectual truth that 
marks the consciousness of the age,—the idea of the unity of 
man.” “Do not,” he says, “be drawn off from the central 
ideas by Dryasdust—not even by the creator of Dryasdust 
himself—or by the gossiping scandal of Macaulay, or by the 
private memoirs of some noble or Royal idiot...... Avoid 
the Iron Mask and suchlike inquiries, avoid military, Parlia. 
mentary, or Cabinet histories.” 
Surely this is a somewhat narrow way of looking at history. 
No doubt one of the most important results of a study of history 
is that it enables us, among other things, to realise “the idea 
of the unity of man ;” but to restrict the study of history to 
this one point of view is in every way to be condemned. 
After all, we must never forget that history comes from a great 
want in the human mind. History is, in truth, the outcome 
of the passionate desire implanted in mankind to know their 
own past, and to realise how their fellows lived since time 
began. Man would like to look before as well as after. Since, 
however, the vision in front of him is absolutely bounded 
by the limits of the present, his eagerness for knowledge of 
what has happened in the past is redoubled. This desire to 
know how men lived, and how the earth was apportioned 
among them, is the root-cause of history and of historical study; 
andif this is forgotten, we shall never be able to teach the world 
how history can best be understood. In the first place, then, 
history must be studied for its own sake, and because it is the 
record of something which man desires to know. No doubt, 
at the same time that this desire is being satisfied, we 
may put history to uses not contemplated in the original 
desire for knowledge of the past. The philosopher, for 
instance, may take its results, and may draw from them 
his conclusions as to the drift, or fate, or tendency of 
things mundane. The moralist and politician, too, may 
use history, may learn by a reflected experience how this 
or that result was the outcome of certain circumstances, 
and may apply the past to the present. None of these con- 
siderations, however, alter the fact that men always have 
desired, and always will desire, to study history from an 
absorbing curiosity, and not because any special lesson can be 
drawn from it. The lessons, no doubt, are more important to 
the world than the gratification of the curiosity ; but for all 
that, the world would be quite willing to go on studying 
history if the lessons had never been thought of. Let us 





instance, regard the Italian method of treating disease by blood- 
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then, not fail to recognise this fact even when we are teaching 
ple how to get the moral results out of history. Let them 

:, to work at that complicated body of human learning 
which we now call history, on the side where it most directly 
prings the past before us, in order that the instinctive desire 
for historical knowledge may help to draw them to the full 
appreciation of the wider teachings of history. History, in 
the sense in which we use the word, is a vast mixture of facts 
and of the conclusions deduced therefrom. This many-sided 
mass may be approached from various points of view. It is 
essential, however, that if the beginner is really to get to 
Jove history, that he shall first see it in such a way that he 
ill be able to feel fully the attractive force produced by the 
universal instinct which we have described,—in a word, that 
he shall be able to recognise that he is going to learn 
how men and women lived, and how the world looked, a 
thousand years before he was born. It is not difficult 
tosee which of these points of view is the most suitable for 
this purpose. Roughly, history may be said to have some 
four distinct sides. First, there is what may be called the 
scientific or philosophical side,—the only one, apparently, 
which Mr. Harrison recognises at all. Here history seems 
meant only to be the gauge by which the records of the past are 
to be measured, and its business nothing but the application 
of the results to the present and the realisation of the drift 
of humanity. From another side, history seems only the 
chronicle of wasted time, the mere narrative of the march 
of events,—a high-road marked with centuries for mile-stones, 
apparently dusty, long, and tedious. Next, there is history in its 
social aspect, which tells in detail how men lived in the days now 
past ; what were their laws, their manners, and their customs; 
what songs they sang, what books they read, what food they 
ate, what gods they invoked, and what religious rites they 
observed. Lastly, there is what, for want of a better word, we 
may call the heroic side of history,—that which deals with the 
individuals of the past; calls wp for us David, Pericles, Cesar, 
Mahommed, Charlemagne, Luther, Napoleon, and shows us in 
each epoch of the world’s history what manner of men were 
the great rulers that controlled its destinies, or the great 
innovators who moved the hearts of the nations. It is only 
necessary to state these four sides from which history can be 
approached, to see that the beginner in history should be 
encouraged to make his attempt on the two last-named sides, 
—the social and the heroic. These have always in them the 
true human interest, and the historical work is sure to prove 
attractive which truly deals with them, and does not, while 
professing to set forth how Englishmen lived four hundred 
years ago, really occupy itself with abstract disquisitions on 
the intrinsic advantages of representaive government. Let the 
student realise that history is actually going to tell him how 
his forefathers lived, and to make him know the characters of 
the great men of the past better than he knows those of the 
statesmen and kings of the present, and he will take to history 
with far greater avidity than if he has the prospect of under- 
standing the unity of man held out to him as the crown of his 
arduous labours. 


No doubt we shall be told that in writing thus we are making 
history into nothing but a correct romance, and thus depriving 
it of all serious importance. The objection cannot, how- 
ever, be fairly taken to our position. We are quite as ready 
as Mr. Harrison to admit that the real importance of history 
1s not its interest or the bright colours of its tapestry, 
but its teachings as to mankind. We are also willing 
toadmit that these teachings cannot be skimmed by a few 
philosophers, and then set before the world. The truths of 
history must be realised by each man for himself as he reads 
the records of the past. We therefore agree again with bim 
that history should be widely studied. Where we differ funda- 
mentally from Mr. Harrison, is in the method of such study. 
To us it seems essential that if men in general are to be induced 
to study history and to reach those moral advantages which are 
of prime importance, it must not be by flinging before them 
ina heap the records of the past, and saying,—‘ Search there for 
the principles which we have just expounded to you.’ Rather the 
process must be to say to the beginner,—‘ Learn how men lived 
in the past. If you go only a little way you will be rewarded 
by gaining a portion of the most interesting part of human 
knowledg >. If, however, you go far, and learn to survey 
history as a whole, you will get a still greater prize, and be 
able to realise for yourselves, and at first-hand, what are the 





great forces, moral and physical, that are at work in the world.’ 
Again, too, the student who begins to read what Mr. 
Harrison calls Dryasdust,—i.ec., first-hand authorities of the 
smaller sort,—memoirs, and writers, like Macaulay, who 
know how to kindle interest, will get a human, a living feeling 
for history, which, when he gets higher, will help him to draw 
sound conclusions. The student, on the other hand, who, 
under Mr. Harrison’s plan, begins by trying to see the unity 
of man and to discover tendencies and drifts, will either be 
choked by weariness, or else render his mind so hopelessly 
doctrinaire, that even when he has learned to survey history as 
a whole, he will probably be quite incapable of drawing a 
reasonable or a just conclusion. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE OLD SCOTCH 
GENTLEMAN. 

ITHIN the last eighteen months or so, there have been 
published a whole host of books belonging to the 

“ Reminiscences ” order—the *‘ Reminiscences,” that is to say, 
not of yesterday, but of last generation, and even of last 
century, and in consequence, both interesting and instructive 
—which have shed the dry light of authentic history and 
biography on the character, habits, and pleasures of a class 


that was once influential in Scotland, and whose memory still: 


haunts the pages of Mrs. Oliphant. Of these, the most amply 
descriptive are “Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth 
Century,” in which Ramsay of Ochtertyre, the friend of 
Burns and Scott, reproduces the times in which he lived, 
and “The Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe.” 
Ramsay was born in 1736, and Sharpe died in 1851; the 
period between -these two dates is also the period in which 
the old Scotch gentleman is seen at his best. Ramsay 
was born nine years before the *45, which, in a sense, was 
the final attempt of the Scotch gentleman to assert himself 
asa patriot. Sharpe died nineteen years after the passing 
of the Reform Bill of 1832, which was the death-blow 
to the Scotch gentleman’s political, if not also to his 
social ascendency. In Ramsay's time, “the sons of private 
gentlemen were bred at home by a tutor; but the far greater 
part went to the neighbouring [parish] schools every morning, 
foul day and fair day, carrying their dinner with them ;” while 
as for the daughters, “it was thought sufficient to send them 
to the schools at Edinburgh, where they learned needlework 
and other things which might qualify them to be good house- 
wives, to which were added dancing and a little music.” In 
Sharpe’s day, the decline of the Scotch gentleman, and of 
Edinburgh as his head-quarters during “the season,” had 
begun. In one of his gossipy letters, he tells, with all 
the significant emphasis of italics, how a young lady 
of his acquaintance was to be sent to London to see 
life before marriage. Yet even in his time the Duchess of 
Gordon was a power in Edinburgh, and as recently as 1829 
he wrote to a friend:—“I heard this morning of the 
death of poor Lady Anne Duff, Lord Fife’s sister, a very 
good-natured ‘person, who came here to be merry, and give 
parties for her daughters, one of whom is so ill that there is 
no hope for her.” 

The old Scotch gentleman has ceased to exist in the too 
real sense that he is no longer a distinct personality from an 
Englishman in the same rank of life. He receives his educa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford, not at the Scotch parish school, the 
academy of the country town, or one of the national Univer- 
sities. “Town” to him, and still more to his wife and 
daughters, means not Edinburgh, but London. ‘“ What 
news do you bring us from Edinburgh, Monkbarns?” asks 
Sir Arthur Wardour of his host, as a question to be 
put to him as a matter of course. Mr. Bellendean of 
Bellendean, in Mrs. Oliphant’s recently published novel of 
“ Joyce,” may be regarded as a sort of modern Sir Arthur 
Wardour in point of social position, though not of 
pecuniary embarrassments; and Bellendean itself is repre- 
sented as a handsome house not far from Edinburgh, with 
“a beautiful park and fine trees, and all the evidences of 
that large life which a country potentate leads in what our 
fathers called his ‘seat.” But much as Mrs. Oliphant 
admires Edinburgh, she does not represent the young folks 
assembled in Bellendean as looking forward to an Edinburgh 
ball as a supreme social distinction and delight. “Such 
an incident,” sighs Colonel Ferguson, the author of one of 
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the recently published volumes of Scotch “ Reminiscences ”— 
the “ Life of Henry Erskine ”—“ as that recorded as having 
been frequently witnessed at the period of the West Port 
balls, will never, it is to be feared, be seen again. Imagine a 
procession of eight sedan-chairs, each with its couple of 
liveried bearers, carrying a lady in full ball-costume of 
feathers, sacque, &c., on their way to the Assembly Rooms. 
These are the seven lovely daughters of Susannah, Countess 
of Eglintoun—herself the loveliest of her daughters—who 
are thus conveyed to the ball-room in broad daylight.” 
Country-house life in Scotland is now practically the 
same as country-house life in England. One little differ- 
ence between the two may, indeed, be noticed. The parish 
clergyman is quite as welcome a guest at the Scotch as 
at the English country house; but he does not find in his 
host his right-hand man in ecclesiastical matters, as even in 
Ramsay’s day he at least sometimes did. The Scotch squire 
—we use the word “squire” advisedly—drives fifteen miles 
to chapel of a Sunday, and thinks of it as church. But it 
is in the smaller county towns that the old Scotch gentleman 
is now most conspicuous by his absence, for Edinburgh, from 
its official position as one of the sub-capitals of the United 
Kingdom, has its spasms of gaiety, when “society” rubs 
shoulders with what by a fine Scotch distinction are known 
as “genteel” folks at a ball, which it does not, like Oliver 
Goldsmith, find as lively as a deserted village. But in the 
time of Burns and of Ramsay, a Scotch country town of the 
size of, say, Dumfries, was much frequented by the old 
Scotch gentry, who had very often residences there. Even 
in the days of Sharpe, who was a cadet of a Dumfriesshire 
family, this was to some extent the case. At all events, we 
find a lady of title writing to him from Dumfries, speaking of 
it with the special interest of a resident, and telling her 
correspondent how she had received visits from other ladies of 
title. This state of things exists no longer. The Scotch country 
gentleman is rarely seen in the county town, except when a 
General Election forces him out of his social shell, or when he 
takes his part in the work of county government and adminis- 
tration—a part which he may not play very much longer—by 
attending the meetings of the Commissioners of Supply, or 
when, with his family, he patronises a county assembly from 
which the citizens are rigorously excluded. The local shop- 
keepers complain bitterly of their ill-treatment at the hands 
of this caste, which is apart from and above them, and which 
they designate “the county people.” For “the county 
people” subscribe to Mudie’s, run-up bills with West-End 
tailors and milliners, and order all of their nick-nacks and 
half of their provisions direct from “the Stores.” 


The disappearance of the old Scotch gentleman as a distinct 
national and social entity, is perhaps inevitable; it is part 
and parcel of that “obliterating union” between the English 
and Seotch peoples—as Burke would have styled it—which 
is following the “incorporating union” between the Scotch 
and English States, and against which the present agitation 
for Home-rule north of the Tweed is a feeble, a belated, and yet 
« mischievous protest. Still, it is impossible to part without a 
little regret from the old Scotch gentleman, who will figure no 
more in history, or “ Reminiscences,” or first-class fiction, but 
who, in the Lowlands at all events, was at his best between 
the °45, when the Jacobite illusion was destroyed, and the days 
when cheap postage and rapid travelling began to level the 
Cheviots as a social barrier, and to convert them into a mere 
geographical expression. For the old Scotch gentleman must 
not be altogether confounded with the laird of popular belief, 
and, indeed, of most popular fiction. Generally speaking, he 
stood midway between the Lord and the laird, in respect of 
blood, acres, and culture. Or, to put the distinction in another 
way, every Scotch gentleman was of necessity a laird, but every 
Scotch laird was not of necessity a gentleman. The Baroness 
Nairn’s immortal Laird o’ Cockpen is not; his pride is 
essentially vulgar, and there is an element of sordidness even 
in his passion. Nor is Dumbiedykes a gentleman, in spite of 
the self-sacrifice, if not magnanimity, involved in his “ Will 
siller dae’t?” Nor is even Monkbarns, notwithstanding his 
antiquarian lore, his shrewd sense, and his instinct for 
justice. He is too inquisitive and too parsimonious. Mr. 
Ebenezer Balfour, of Shaws, in “ Kidnapped,” shows what 
a laird of the Monkbarns type is capable of degenerating 
into. Oldbuck is, indeed, not so much of a gentleman as 
Sir Arthur Wardour. The old Scotch gentleman was often 





weak in grammar ; he was frequently improvident; he Was in 
the habit of drinking deep, and bandying rude jests With 
Edinburgh advocates, clergymen, and Lords of Session, He 
was a little of a tyrant, and a great deal of a Tory. But he 
was not much of a sycophant, and oftener espoused the side 
of the Scotch commonalty against the Scotch aristocracy, thay 
the representatives of that commonalty in the present day are 
inclined to credit him with having done. When opportunity 
came his way, or when an inspired ploughman appeareg in 
Scotland, he was not above playing the part of a rough but 
not unkindly Mwcenas, and even of a sagacious adviser, By, 
he is gone. Gone, too, is— 
“the good old Scottish gentlewoman, 

Who, faithful to the good old way, still span, 

And spoke the good old Scotch, the classic tongue 

Not of a province, but an ancient realm.” 
The old Scotch gentlewomen retained their peculiarities 
longer than their less home-keeping husbands and brothers. 
they even spoke Scotch, when their grocers’ daughters had 
begun to speak English. Where now is to be found such a gentle. 
woman as the almost centenarian Mrs. Violet MacShake of 
Miss Ferrier, tall, hard of feature, and sharp of tongue, who 
rallies her grandnephew before his wife, speaks with Carlylian 
ferocity of “improvements,” hints that her grandniece igs g 
“puir, feckless windlestrae ”—but presents her with a pair of 
diamond earrings—and looks back with pride over her ninety 
years to the time when “bairns ne’er presumed to say their 
heeds war their ain i’ thae days—wife an’ servants, reteeners 
an’ childer, a’ trummelt i’? the presence o’ their heed.” Mrs, 
MacShake has been evicted from her aerial lodging in the Old 
Town of Edinburgh. But has not some national character, if 
not virtue, gone with her? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ee 
THE PLEASURES OF MALIGNITY. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of October 6th, you have an article on 
“The Pleasures of Malignity,” with especial reference to my 
recently published work on “The Emotional Qualities of 
Style.” The subject is a very large and difficult one; and] 
venture to say that the writer of the article is not sufficiently 
aware of either its magnitude or its difficulty. A temporary 
triumph may easily be gained over my views respecting its 
place in literature, by an appeal to the popular sentiment of 
reverence towards the high moral aims in Paradise Lost, 
Faust, and the Inferno; but I claim a much more searching 
review of the sway of malevolent emotion, both in actual 
life and in literature. 

It has been my fortune to debate this whole question with 
some of the ablest psychologists of the time. I cannot say 
that Ihave convinced all opponents; nevertheless, I have 
secured a much more thorough appreciation of the points at 
issue than is usually current. If the writer of your article 
will meet me in the pages of Mind, where ample space is 
allowed for the fullest discussion, I will do my best to answer 
his arguments and to overcome his scruples. In that case, 
however, I should have to ask him to follow the course of the 
previous polemic, and to start from the latest of the pleadings, 
—namely, Vol. VIII., p. 562, where his alternative explanation 
of our malignant pleasure from love of excitement is very 
fully handled. He will find, also, that my chief antagonist at 
that stage, Mr. F. H. Bradley, while quoting excitement a8 
one explanation, does not give this as his whole case, but finds 
it necessary to adduce several other emotional sources in order 
to account for the admitted facts. 

The inquiry into the reality and extent of our delight in 
malignity should certainly begin with actual life. This seems 
the essential preparation for the study of its workings in 
literature. If we have a genuine pleasure in causing or in 
seeing the infliction of suffering under certain conditions, the 
art creator will naturally make use of it as far as he is able; 
and it ought to be traceable in the productions of art, literary 
and other. 

As regards literature, however, I consider that comedy, or 
the ludicrous and humorous, is the first department to be 
studied with a view to the settlement of the question. If a 
full explanation of the pleasures of comedy can be afforded 
with no aid from the gratification of malignity, I will give up 
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tragedy without farther discussion. I admit that the existence 
of the feeling in comedy does not prove its existence in 
tragedy also; that question will still remain open to in- 
sestigation.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Aberdeen, October 13th. A. Barn. 





A TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpEcTaToR.”’ | 

giz,—I have read with great interest, and in thorough agree- 
ment, the article in the Spectator of October 13th, on “A 
Technical University,” in special reference to the better use to 
which the Goldsmiths’ Company might have applied the large 
sum of money which has been bestowed on what may or may 
not prove truly to be a Technical University. The writer has 
shrewdly described the admirable and appropriate uses to which 
the City Companies might apply their funds in the furtherance 
and promotion of good training in their various crafts. 

ask permission to inform your readers that there are City 
Companies which are actively carrying out the very work 
which the Spectator describes as so valuable to the public weal. 
The method employed has been the very simple and effective 
one of granting apprenticeship premiums of £15 to £25 for 
the benefit of trained industrial-school lads. The Boys’ Home 
has had the advantage of these premiums; it is the oldest 
amongst the certified industrial schools of the Metropolis, 
where, of course, every boy receives rudimentary instruction 
ina trade as well as his elementary education in the school- 
rom. The City Company steps in just when the home 
training is completed, and helps the lads, or certain of them 
selected for the purpose, by paying for their apprenticeship 
to carefully chosen master-tradesmen. The two Companies 
who have been rendering this important service are the 
Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company and the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany. The former of these two Companies has been carrying 
on this practice for years vast, and has not only paid the 
apprenticeship premiums, but has enrolled the apprentices 
in the books of the Company, so that during the term of 
apprenticeship the Company’s officials might show an interest 
in each lad’s progress, and at the end of his time enrol him as 
afreeman of the City of London. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value of the assistance 
which has been thus rendered :—(a.) As a stimulus to managers 
of industrial schools to make their industrial and technical 
training thorough and effective, so that their boys may be 
eligible for the apprenticeship. (b.) As an encouragement to 
deserving, hard-working lads who have the right stuff in them, 
with a little help, to become first-class artisans. Here is indeed 
a means whereby the gutter-child, for it is such that the Boys’ 
Home and similar institutions have to deal with, may rise to 
bean honoured citizen of London. (c.) As a means whereby 
‘the race of British artisans may become better craftsmen. For 
itis generallyadmitted that a modification of the old apprentice- 
ship system must be resorted to if the British workman is to 
hold his own. Technical schools can be no substitute for this. 

I may add that at the Apprentices’ Exhibition held recently 
at the People’s Palace, the work of several of our Boys’ Home 
young workmen showed well and won prizes, and that one of 
these apprentices, under the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Com- 
pany, won the highest prize for the best bit of bricklaying,— 
building a chimney. It is much to be hoped that your 

valuable article will leave its mark in the council-chambers 
ef our wealthy City Companies, and that more of them will 
help in the way now pointed out. A few thousands spent 
yearly on the apprenticeship of young tailors, shoemakers, 
printers, as well as carpenters, cabinet-makers, and bricklayers, 
would work great good to the lads themselves, and redound 
to the general advancement of those crafts which the Com- 
panies have under their special protection and patronage.—I 
aun, Sir, &e., GEORGE WILLIAM BELL. 

The Boys’ Home, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 

[We have received a similar letter as to the efforts of the 
Carpenters’ Company. All such work is excellent; but we 
want the Companies also to provide direct teaching in their 
arts.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





CRIME IN WHITECHAPEL AND CRIME IN 
IRELAND. 
; {To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Now that the first excitement caused by the White- 
chapel tragedies has to some extent subsided, it may be useful 
to call attention to the different light in which a large portion 





of the public regard crime in England and crime in Ireland. 
Three or four women of the lowest class are murdered, with 
circumstances of exceptional brutality, while prowling the 
streets at dead of night, and the whole country is horrified. 
And rightly so. A twelvemonth ago—happily, the state of 
things is better now—the same number of farmers were 
murdered in open day, not only while going about their lawful 
calling, but because they were following their lawful calling. 
And the same newspapers which devote columns to the 
Whitechapel tragedies, scarcely devoted as many lines to the 
Irish tragedies. Did Radical clubs then pass resolutions 
demanding that Government should offer a reward for the 
apprehension of the criminals? What a howl of execration 
would have been raised at the bare suggestion that blood- 
hounds should have been set on the track of Fitzmaurice’s 
murderers! It is a shocking thing that “ unfortunate” women 
should not be able to ply their trade without the danger of 
being foully murdered. It was surely a far more horrible 
thing that farmers should not be able to pay their-rents or 
take an “evicted” farm without danger of a horrible death. 
And if the Whitechapel murderer inflicted nameless atrocities 
on the dead bodies of his victims, at least he appears to have 
put them to a sudden and painless death; while the moon- 
lighters left their victims to die by the roadside in the agonies 
of a lingering death, riddled with bullets. 

The orators of the Liberal Party who talk so glibly about 
the “returning prodigals,” seem quite unable to understand 
the ever-deepening, though to a great extent silent, alienation 
from them of a large section of their former adherents,—an 
alienation caused largely by the callousness of nearly all the 
Liberal leaders to the sufferings and persecution endured by 
Irish farmers and labourers at the hands of the National 
League. The gravamen of the charges brought against the 
Irish Administration on Liberal platforms is that the Govern- 
ment treats as criminals not only the uneducated men who 
actually commit these outrages, but the educated men also, 
some of them Members of Parliament, whose public teaching 
directly or indirectly incites to the outrages. As a Radical, I 
applaud the Government for so doing. It is no answer to say 
that these men are not aware that they are committing any 
crime, that they themselves believe in the righteousness of 
their actions. The State—that is, the people—must judge a 
man’s actions by its own, not by that particular man’s standard 
of right and wrong. And if a whole country-side has a low 
standard of right and wrong, that only makes it the more 
incumbent on the Executive to see that right and justice are 
done. What would be thought of the plea, in mitigation of 
the Whitechapel murders, that, shocked by the ghastly pre- 
valence of prostitution in London, the murderer saw no other 
way to reduce it but to render it dangerous for prostitutes to 
follow their calling? The argument would be precisely on 
a par with that of those who attempt to mitigate the 
atrocities of the National League by the plea that the only 
way of raising the condition of the Irish peasant is by making 
it dangerous for the farmer to pay an unjust rent. 

Thousands of Liberals who on the last occasion voted, for 
the first time in their lives, for a Conservative candidate with 
great searchings of heart, will do so with much less hesitation 
on the next occasion that duty calls them, from the conviction, 
the result of the experience of the last two years, that the 
present Government is the only possible one that can be safely 
entrusted with the protection of life and liberty in Ireland.—l 
am, Sir, &e., ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

6 Park Village East, Regent’s Park, October 13th. 





SIXPENNY POINTS AT WHIST. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTor.”’ } 
S1r,—Your article on “Gambling” did not “wring my 
withers.” My mind is not debauched by speculation, by the 
excitement of risking my livelihood, and the livelihood of my 
family, on chance results. I cannot trace any hindrance of 
my daily work in life to any such cause. But I must own 
that one of those speakers at the Church Congress whom you 
mention troubled me a little—injecit scrupulum. He exhorted 
the clergy to keep their hands clean from various things, 
among which were raffles, bazaars, sweepstakes on the 
University race (he did not, if I remember right, add the 
“Derby ”), and “ sixpenny points at whist.” Sweepstakes do 
not attract me; bazaars and raffles, as I have neither church 
nor school to build, restore, or support, I abhor; but to the 
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sixpenny points I plead guilty, if, indeed, there is any guilt in 
the matter. 

This, indeed, is the question which I should like to solve. 
My defence of myself would run in something of this way. 
Here is a game in which the elements of chance and skill are 
most felicitously combined, a game so attractive that no one 
who has once appreciated it will care for any other, a game 
that supplies the recreation—that is, the final cause of all 
games—in a quite incomparable perfection. But these high 
qualities depend upon the chance element being strictly 
subordinated to the element of skill. Necessary as keeping it 
from becoming what chess is, a Jaborious intellectual struggle, 
its predominance degrades it into mere idle pastime. I was 
myself once much perplexed by the answer of a friend who, 
when I asked him why they played at his club for points that 
seemed to me unnecessarily high, replied,—‘*‘ We do not want 
men dropping in here and playing for amusement.” It seemed 
a hard saying, for what should whist be but an amusement? 
But it veally expressed my meaning. Whist, if it is played 
without attention, is little or no better than vingt-et-wn and 
loo; and there is always a danger of its being so played, and 
consequently of being so degraded. To guard it against 
this danger, two things are especially necessary. It must 
be played carefully, and it must be played by system. 
For these, money “points” are meant to provide. A 
player will not risk his money by inattention, and he will 
probably be even less willing to risk his partner’s. This is 
obvious; the second point is perhaps not so clear. But I can 
illustrate it from my own experience. I find that when I play 
for “love,” Iam apt to speculate—the very habit which you so 
rightly condemn—in experiments which the laws of whist con- 
demn. I play, for instance, the king second hand when I have 
that card with one small one; I venture on trumps when I 
have not a justifying strength in my hand; I can even imagine 
—though my conscience is not burdened with the actual com- 
mission—that I might dare the crime of a revoke. What does 
it matter, whispers a tempting voice, if nothing is lost? Such 
proceedings cannot but demoralise the player’s mind. It is 
actually possible that he may get more harm by playing for 
nothing than by playing for points. 

I fear that the denouncers of gambling will not set much 
value on anything that so weak-kneed a disciple as myself may 
say. Yet Icannot but remark that you seem to me to take 
too favourable a view of modern habits in respect of this same 
matter of gambling. There is scarcely a club in London at 
which the customary points are not higher than the majority 
of those who frequent it can afford. The modest sixpennies 
for which I am pleading are unknown. Half-crowns are 
reckoned to be a moderate amount; guineas are not uncommon. 
Yet it is monstrous that a man should risk, as risk he must at 
such points, a whole day’s or week’s income. Here, at least, I 
am not CuERIcUS DUBITANS. 





GAMBLING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I am not sure that, though a “constant reader,” I do 
(with Mr. Page Roberts) “rather like” the Spectator’s “ in- 
fallibility,’—not, at all events, when it rides rough-shod over 
my own convictions, such as, for instance, that gambling is 
wrong. 

I will not take up your space by pressing what appears to 
me the obvious point, that—as George Eliot has shown in 
“Daniel Deronda ”—deliberately, and from sheer selfishness, 
to make our gain by another’s loss is an offence against our 
neighbour, even though he foolishly risks that loss; because, 
though you do not take any notice of that objection to 
gambling, you can hardly fail to have considered it. Still, in 
passing, I cannot refrain from saying that I well remember 
how keenly this was brought home to me when almost a child. 
I saw my old and well-to-do clergyman-uncle calmly pocketing 
my poor little 15s., which represented my two nights’ loss with 
threepenny points at whist. 


But what I do want to press is, that when you say that 
gambling can never logically be shown “ to be worse than the 
feckless muddling away of money which is the attribute of 
many worthy men,” you supply us with another exceilent 
reason for believing it to be sinful. Is there, then, no moral 
force in the parable of the Talents, or in the command attached 
to it, “ Ozcupy till I come’? 





eae 
“Worthy men” have their faults, and if they “ fecklesg) 
muddle away their money,” that is one of them.—I am, sin 
&e., 0.8, 
[Fecklessness implies incapacity. Nobody is responsible 
for ineapacities.—Ep. Spectator. 





VEGETARIANISM AND DRUNKENNEsSs, 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,’’] 
Srr,—As a vegetarian of twenty-five years’ experience, I myst 
protest against those who eat “fish” being classed ag vege. 
tarians. They are only one step towards being so. Fish ang 
eggs, which latter many so-called vegetarians take, are highly 
animalised products, and no conclusions of what a vegetarian 
diet would do to take away the taste for stimulants can be 
properly drawn from the cases of those who use them. To ugg 
only milk and its products, is another and a longer step in the 
direction named; but even here, the manner of doing the 
thing would have a large influence. Sour food of any kind— 
I mean sour in the process of decay—begets a craving for 
something to counteract its effect on the stomach, and this, 
combined with the habit of the lower classes of the Irish to. 
take buttermilk with their potatoes or porridge, would account 
for the national taste for whisky. Diluted fresh milk would 
have a directly contrary effect. 

Besides fish, the Hindoos, I am informed, use large quanti. 
ties of “ ghee,” or rancid butter, which appears likely to have 
the effect which buttermilk has been stated to have, and 
probably in a greater degree.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Amroth. A. Bovte, 


[Our correspondent thinks, we dare say, that he at least has 
the courage of his opinions. To be perfectly logical, he should 
indict the Almighty for his mode of rearing the race. Milk 
is clearly animal food ; animal foods create a taste for whisky; 
ergo, the original cause of drunkenness is suckling. —Ep, 
Spectator]. 





THE INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE OF THE FUTURE. 

(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEecTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—As I see that no abler pen has been employed in com- 
menting in your columns on your brief remark, in the Spectator 
of October 6th, concerning Prince Kropotkin’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century, will you allow me to observe that the com- 
bination of agricultural with handicraft labour which he advo- 
cates, so far from “ partially incapacitating ” men “ for both,” 
has in general precisely the reverse effect? Is it nota well- 
known fact that the chairmakers of High Wycombe, the shoe- 
makers of Northamptonshire, the cloth-workers of the Stroud 
Valley, the factory-hands of Lancashire and Yorkshire villages 
without number, and sedentary craftsmen generally, delight 
in having a garden or allotment-ground, and find not only 
their health and happiness promoted by the outdoor exercise,. 
but as a natural, one might say a necessary consequence, their 
mechanical diligence and skill thereby also increased? As to 
agricultural labour, would a man be less fitted for ploughing, 
digging, tending cattle, because during long winter evenings 
he was able to make baskets, nets, wooden implements and 
toys, or to knit his own stockings? Of course, some outdoor 
occupations would not be compatible with certain kinds of 
handicraft; but there can scarcely be workmanship requiring 
more delicacy of touch, and supple, practised fingers, than 
watchmaking and the jewellery trades. Yet even in these! 
understand that a certain amount of gardening or spade- 
husbandry in no wise interferes with manipulative skill, while 
it adds greatly to the general health, both of body and mind, 
of the worker. 

One other remark is suggested by what seems to me the 
rather hasty condemnation by your reviewer of an article 
brimful of interesting and (especially at this moment) im- 
portant facts, figures, and statistics bearing on the urgent 
question of the day,—viz., how to stay the drift of our agri- 
cultural population into great towns, and to revive the 
prosperity of rural districts by finding sufficient employment 
there for both handicraft and agricultural labour. May 1 
point out that the writer of the article in question by n0 
means appears to advocate, as your reviewer seems to think, 
the idea that the same men are to divide their time pretty 
equally between the indoor and outdoor industries ? I under- 
stand him simply to contend for the possibility and expediency 
of these two industries mutually supplementing one another, 
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cena different thing. Each worker would make one 
of the two his principal occupation, his regular means of 
livelihood. But the Prince’s contention is that they would 
find no slight benefit—alike physical, moral, and economic—if 
they can employ themselves at suitable times in the other 
mode. Long and close observation convinces me (whether 
rightly or wrongly, time only can show) that the economic 
golution of one of our most serious social problems lies in 
this direction.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
30 Craven Street, Strand, October 13th. Henry SOLty. 


EDMUND KEAN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’| 
Sir,— Your interesting article on the Life of Edmund Kean 
—a new work which I have not seen—tells me that its autbor 
repeats the usual story, that Nance Carey was the great 
actor’s mother. In 1859, I contributed to a periodical—long 
since defunct—a slight biography of my valued friend, Charles 
Kean, for which he supplied me with incidents; and I quote 
what he told me respecting his father’s birth :—“ Who were 
his parents, he himself scarcely seems to have ascertained; 
for in later life he was pensioning two women on the ground 
of maternal claims upon him. But the truth appears to be, 
that Ann Carey was his real mother, and that Miss Tidswell 
was his aunt, who showed him much affection and kindness 
during an ill-used childhood, and that he was consequently 
always inclined to treat her with filial regard.” All this may 
possibly be in Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy’s work.—I am, Sir, &e,, 
A. G. 





FREETHOUGHT AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.”’] 

S1r,—With reference to your criticism of my Socialist novel, 
“A More Excellent Way,” which appeared in the Spectator of 
October 6th, will you allow me to explain that the question 
whether Freethought is the same thing as Home-rule, was 
asked me last year bya lady of good social position, the widow 
of a clergyman ? And a few years ago, I wasassured by a lady 
in a London drawing-room that atheists believe in the Devil; 
and although I told her she was mistaken, and that, being a 
freethinker myself, I ought to know, she would not believe 
me. These instances of ignorance on the part of Christians 
are certainly remarkable, but they are not caricatures invented 
by the author; and therefore the person to be blamed for 
them is not, yours faithfully, ConsTANCE HowELL. 





“JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT.” 
[To tur EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ ] 
Sir,—It may interest your correspondent, “ Vacuus Viator,” 
to know that the lines he carried away from the “veast” are 
from a song called “Jeannette and Jeannot,” published at 
least five-and-thirty years ago. On the outside was a picture 
of two Breton or Normandy peasants, he a conscript, she in 
high cap and sabots. It began :— 
“You are going far away, far away from poor Jeannette.” 

It was, of course, not in Wessex or any other dialect.—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. C. R. 








BOOKS. 
_—— 
TRAILL’S “ WILLIAM III.”* 
Mr. TrarLu’s volume may be described as an attempt to 
rescue the memory of William III. from the eulogies of the 
Whigs. The Whigs, he remarks with truth, have many 
excellent qualities as citizens and as statesmen, but these have 
always been associated with a moral and intellectual temper 
which for a century and a half has offered a standing provo- 
cation to men of every other political school. It is unfortunate, 
therefore, for the memory of one of the greatest of our Kings, 
that he has so often appeared in history as the model Whig 
monarch who was always guided by immaculate Whig 
principles. The partisan eulogists intended to pay him 
honour, but in reality they have obscured his true historical 
greatness. Adorned with broad Whig phylacteries, William 
loses half his personal grandeur, and all his attractive- 
ness. Mr. Traill does not spare the Whig legend. He 
assails its earliest portion, which represents William from 
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his youth as the vowed champion of the liberties of England 
and of Europe. He maintains, on the contrary, that William’s 
earliest ambitions were essentially personal, and that the 
dominant influences which moulded his youthful character 
were pride of ancestry, resentment at the fallen fortunes of 
his House, and a resolution to restore them. It was only after 
these were gratified that larger and more disinterested ambi- 
tions took possession of him. His seizure of the English 
Crown cannot, in Mr. Traill’s judgment, be traced to anything 
higher than a sense of the great European future that would 
open before him as King of England. Still more mythical, 
according to Mr. Traill, is that portion of the Whig legend in 
which William appears as the ardent friend of Parliamentary 
institutions. He looked upon the English Parliament as an 
irritating and clumsy instrument, which he was nevertheless 
bound to use as he best could. But having accepted it—and 
here he differed from his predecessors—he never plotted against 
it, and did not seek to release himself from a yoke which he 
nevertheless felt to be galling. Although he had probably no 
vision of the great future of the Parliament of England, he pre- 
pared the way for that future by acting asa “ King honest man,” 
in acrisis during which the almost universal absence of honesty 
formed the greatest peril. In his conflicts with his Parliament, 
he displayed, as Mr. Traill says, the three virtues of good sense, 
self-restraint, and honesty. He adds, with an unusual access 
of fervour,—‘“ And the greatest of these is honesty!” William’s 
honesty shines with a rarer lustre, because of the amazing 
political perfidy of the statesmen whom he was obliged to 
use and, in a fashion, to trust,—Marlborough, Russell, and 
Godolphin. Political honour was extinct among statesmen. The 
old knightly honour of sentiment perished in the struggles of 
the sixteenth century, and the new rational sense of honour was 
not yet born, or was only struggling to light in a few elevated 
spirits. While William was absent on the Continent at the head 
of his army, his Ministers kept up a constant correspondence 
with St. Germains. Mr. Traill makes for them the somewhat 
cynical apology that they were only negative traitors ; for they 
had no intention to take an active part against William, but, 
knowing that his position was insecure, they prudently took 
care to stand well with the exiled King, who might at any 
moment be restored. One of the worst legacies of a long 
revolutionary period, is the spirit of sordid self-seeking, which is 
engendered by a general sense of insecurity. English states 
men were demoralised by this sense of insecurity, and William 
stands in need of no apology for his distrust and scorn of the men 
who, though nominally his servants, were always ready to sacri- 
fice him and their country to their own private interests. The 
system of party government, which William was the first to 
try, if it did not create political honour, did something to put 
an end to the self-seeking anarchy among statesmen which 
threatened to make all government impossible ; for it became 
the interest of statesmen to support their colleagues, and not 
to harangue or plot against them. Government by party has 
never seemed an ideal system to political philosophers; but 
William, at all events, could plead in its justification that no 
system would work in the then existing condition of English 
political morality which did not make public duty coincide 
with private interest. 

William failed to find faithful servants among English states- 
men, and he never gained the affection of his people. His cold 
manners are made to bear the blame of this; but no people more 
readily pardon the want of gracious words from their rulers 
than the English. The real reason of his unpopularity was 
the correct perception by the proud island race that they and 
their affairs held a secondary place in the esteem of their 
King. They could not forgive him for regarding their affairs 
as mere parish politics compared with the great European 
game. He was always ready to entrust domestic matters to 
other hands, but he remained to the end his own Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Indeed, he cared for the English Crown 
chiefly because it enabled him to play a commanding 
part in the European drama, and it was on the Continental 
stage that his great qualities revealed themselves,—his 
sleepless vigilance, his endless resource, and the iron reso- 
lution which a succession of disasters could not daunt. 
His allies were incompetent or treacherous, and he could 
not fully trust his English Parliament or counsellors, and 
although a good soldier, he was not a match in strategic 
skill for Luxembourg. He contrived, nevertheless, to keep 
together the coalition against the great disturber of European 
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peace, and to reach victory through a succession of defeats. 
It was on Continental battle-fields that the cloud of misunder- 
standing was for a time lifted between him and his brave 
people. Louis XIV. kept away from the field of battle, either 
from cowardice, or from a religious reverence for the sanctity 
of a Royal life. William was always in the midst of danger,— 
on such occasions not only courageous, which he always 
was, but cheerful, which he rarely was. Mr. Traill gives an 
interesting quotation from Sterne’s description of William 
on the battle-field of Landen, which shows that the valour of 
the King was fully recognised by his English soldiers. 
“No doubt,” he writes, “it was from some old messmate 
of Roger Sterne’s that the future author of Tristram Shandy 
gathered the materials of that vivid picture of the retreat 
across the bridge of Neerspeeken which he has put into the 
mouth of my Uncle Toby. ‘The King,’ Trim reminds his 
master, ‘was pressed hard, as your honour knows, on every 
side of him.’ ‘Gallant mortal! cried my Uncle Toby, caught 
up with enthusiasm, ‘this moment, now that all is lost, 
I see him galloping across me, corporal, to the left, to bring 
up the remains of the English horse along with him to support 
the right, and tear the laurel from Luxembourg’s brows if yet 
*tis possible. Isee him with the knot of his scarf just shot off, 
infusing fresh spirits into poor Galway’s regiment, riding 
along the line, then wheeling about and charging Conti at the 
head of it. Brave! brave! by heaven! He deserves a crown !’” 
William reciprocated the admiration which his English 
subjects felt for his courage. It is said that at the siege of 
Namur, when his troops were storming the works of Vauban, 
the English King, laying aside his habitual reserve, laid his 
hand eagerly on the shoulder of the Elector of Bavaria, and 
exclaimed,—* Look, look at my brave English!” “The 
soldier in him,” writes Mr. Traill, “was far nearer to them 
than the statesman; and amid the smoke and tumult of that 
Flemish battle-field, he was doubtless stirred by emotions 
towards his subjects which at Kensington or Westminster he 
had never known.” 

Mr. Traill writes throughout in a critical rather than in 
a eulogistic strain, and he girds with malevolence at the 
exaggerations and anachronisms of Whig partisanship; but 
his cynical criticism breaks down before the grandeur of 
William’s character, to which he pays a tribute that might 
have satisfied Macaulay. We regret that we cannot make 
room for the entire passage :— 

« After all deductions, there remains to William, both as a 
European statesman and as a benefactor to our country, an ample 
margin of renown. Of his moral and mental stature as a man it 
is scarcely necessary to speak. It must be patent to all but the 
dullest prejudices of our day, as it was to all but the fiercest 
passions of his own. It is the highest praise of his high qualities 
to say that our impression of them easily survives the reaction 
from idolatry, and that after we have thrown aside the magnifying- 
glass of Whiggism, the objects which it was used to exaggerate 
still fill the eye. His character was stern, forbidding, unamiable, 
contemptuously generous, as little fitted to attract love as it was 
assured of commanding respect ; but it bears in every lineament 
the unmistakable stamp of greatness. And his achievements were 
as great as his character. His record as a ruler pure and simple, 
as a mere expert in the art of governing, has never been surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, in history. The showy administrative 
exploits of Napoleon with vast armies at his back, and the pen of 
a despotism in his hand, appear to me to sink into insignificance 
when compared with those of this ruler of four nations—a constitu- 
tional sovereign in England and Scotland, the chief of a republic 
in Holland, and a military autocrat, governing by the sword alone, 
in Ireland—who for eleven years successfully directed the affairs 
of these alien and often mutually hostile communities, and who 
throughout all that time held in one hand the threads of a vast 
network of European diplomacy, and in the other the sword which 
kept the most formidable cf European monarchs at bay. Nor 
should we omit from the comparison that he did all this under 
moral restraints and physical disadvantages to which Napoleon 
was a total stranger, impeded by obligations to law, municipal and 
international, which Napoleon set cynically at defiance, and 
distressed throughout life by bodily ailments which never troubled 
the Corsican’s iron frame.” 

Mr. Traill has done his work well in the limited space at his 
command. The narrative portion is clear and vivacious, and 
his criticisms, although sometimes trenchant, are substantially 
just. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IMPRESARIO.* 
“THERE is something mysterious about opera. In other 
branches of music men may make their way fairly, and a good 
work is often willingly accepted, even when there are real 





* The Mapleson Memoirs: 1848-1888. 2 vols, London: Remington and Co, 
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difficulties in the way of its performance. But a touch of th 
opera seems to drive men out of their senses. The question of 
a performance too frequently becomes an occasion for intrigy 
cabal, bribery, slander, and every mean device which can _ 
covered by the name of diplomacy.” So writes one of our 
ablest critics on the struggle to get Mozart’s first opera per. 
formed in Vienna; and although his remarks relate primari} 
to the difficulties of the composer, they exemplify with 
sufficient force the subject-matter of the volumes before ys_ 
the trials of a manager, and the eccentricities, to use . 
stronger term, of the team which he has undertaken to drive 
A touch of the opera seems, as Dr. Parry puts it, to drive en 
out of their senses; and it may be added as a rider, that it not 
infrequently sends women stark, staring mad. But the 
temptation to dabble in it would appear to be irresistible. Tho 
gallant author of these Memoirs began as a student at the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he made such progress ag 4 
violinist as to secure his admission to the ranks of the first. 
violins at Her Majesty’s Theatre, fn the palmy days of Jenny 
Lind. He composed, though he adds that his compositions 
are limited to two pianoforte pieces and a song; he became 
the musical critic of the At’as; he discovered that he was the 
possessor of a tenor voice, studied diligently for three years 
in Italy, and achieved such a success on his début at Lodi, 
that he was offered four pounds a month to sing at Verona, 
On his return to England, however, his throat became 
seriously affected, and a radical operation deprived hin, 
alike of tonsils, uvula, and voice. [After a lapse of thirty. 
four years, it is true, Colonel Mapleson reappeared as a 
vocalist, to replace a recalcitrant tenor when on tour with 
his company in Wales, and was “ recalled twice, and on taking 
an encore was again twice recalled.” (Vol. IL. p. 280.) But he 
disclaims all intention of again appearing in this capacity.] 
“My path,” he adds, “ had now been marked out for me. For 
the future I might be a musical agent, a concert director, or 
an impresario; but not a vocalist.” All the steps in the 
musical ladder had thus been trodden by him. Beginning as. 
a composer and instrumentalist, he had been in succession 
critic, vocalist, and manager. The qualities required for the: 
last-named post are, it is well known, of the highest order. 
An impresario must not only be a fine linguist, with a vivid:. 
pictorial style suitable for the compilation of his prospectuses, 
but he must combine an imperious will with the most exquisite 
diplomatic suavity of manner. He must be a Lord Dufferin 
and a Great Elchi in one. Add an iron constitution, in- 
exhaustible patience, great personal courage—for the infuriated 
tenor is on occasion very “ handy with his heels,” as the Irish- 
man said of his horse, and “ kicks up in the French style in all 
directions” (II., p.277)—and, above all, extraordinary readiness 
of resource, and some notion will be obtained of the requive- 
ments of the position. To illustrate Colonel Mapleson’s faculty 
of dispensing with the indispensable, we cannot do better than 
quote the following anecdote of an episode which occurred at 
Cork last year, premising that a centenary performance of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni was in prospect :— 

“JT had arranged at the close of the first act to place a bust of 
Mozart on the stage, executing at the same time the grand chorus 
of The Magic Flute while the High Sheriff of the county crowned 
the immortal composer. Alas! there was no bust of Mozart to be 
obtained. But the property-man reported that he had one of 
Parnell, which, by the removal of the beard and some other 
manipulation, could be made to resemble Mozart. The High 
Sheriff having declined to perform the ceremony in connection 
with the bust of Parnell, the Mayor of Cork immediately volun- 
teered to replace him. 'The public soon got wind of what was going 
on; and, fearing a popular commotion—as this very day the city 
had been proclaimed in consequence of the Land League meetings 


—I had to content myself with performing the opera as Mozart 
originally intended.” 


The strategic operations, flank movements, headlong charges, 
retreats, alarums, and excursions which are to be met with at 
every turn in the narrative, suggest an obvious analogy 
between the career of an impresario and that of a great 
General. This parallel is still further enhanced by the. 
author’s aptitude for and proficiency in the profession of 
soldiering. Numerous regimental certificates attest his ability 
to handle a regiment in the field. But his connection with 
warfare has been confined to the parade-ground, his triumphs 
and reverses have been experienced on the operatic arena, his 
Canne was on the Thames Embankment, and his retreat 
from ’Frisco forms a fit pendant to Napoleon’s from Moscow. 
Good generalship in opera not only implies the power to grasp 
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situation as a whole, but it also requires a complete mastery 
‘t detail. The contro! of applause, for example, is a question 
the greatest delicacy of manipulation. On the 


requiring ; . 
occasion of the début of Madame Nilsson, Colonel Mapleson 
saw— 

«that great judgment was necessary, while convinced in my 
own mind that I possessed a jewel of the first water. I, therefore, 

ve the very simplest instructions as to the amount of encourage- 
ment necessary for my fair Swede in order to ensure the rapture 
of London : knowing that when once serious attention had been 
drawn to her she would do the rest herself on her own merits. 
Being very fond of rowing in my spare time on the River Thames, 
I made an arrangement with the head boatman at Essex Stairs, 
near where I resided, to supply me with some twenty-five horny- 
handed watermen, who were merely told that they should receive 
one shilling apiece, provided they did not applaud Mademoiselle 
Nilsson—the lady who would appear on the stage at the beginning 
of the opera, wearing a pink dress. They were, moreover, informed 
that when the first act was over and the curtain down, they would 
be paid a shilling apiece for each time they could get it up again ; 
and I believe they succeeded some five or six times in their 
repeated attempts. That was all that was ever done for 
Mademoiselle Nilsson.” 

The “fair Swede” figures again in what is one of the best 
stories in a book that is literally crammed with good things. 
During the visit of the Shah of Persia in 1873, a special per- 
formance had been arranged which he had promised to attend. 
Nilsson and Titiens were both to appear, the latter in the 
third act of La Favorita, the former in the first act of La 
Traviata, and later on in the first act of Mignon. There was 
some difficulty in arranging the order of the performance, 
but Nilsson having had private information to the effect that 
the Shah could only be present from half-past 8 till half-past 
9, consented to appear first :— 

“Madame Nilsson had ordered, at considerable expense, one of 
the most sumptuous dresses I have ever seen, from Worth, in 
Paris, in order to portray Violetta in the most appropriate style. 
On the evening of the performance, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales arrived punctually at half-past 8 to assist in receiving 
the Shah, who did not put in an appearance: and it was ten 
‘minutes to 9 when Sir Michael Costa led off the opera. I shall 
never forget the look the fair Swede cast upon the empty Royal 
box, and it was not until half-past 9, when the act of La Favorita 
had commenced, that his Majesty arrived. He was particularly 
pleased with the ballet I had introduced in the Favorita. The 
Prince of Wales, with his usual consideration aad foresight, 
suggested to me that it might smooth over the difficulty in which 
he saw clearly I should be placed on the morrow in connection 
with Madame Nilsson, if she were presented to the Shah prior to 
hisdeparture. I therefore crossed the stage and went to Madame 
Nilsson’s room, informing her of this. She at once objected, 
having already removed her magnificent Traviata toilette and 
altered herself for the character of Mignon, which consists of 
a torn old dress almost in rags, with hair hanging dishevelled 
down her back, and naked feet. After explaining that it was 
a command with which she must comply, I persuaded her 
to put a bold face on the matter and follow me. I accom- 
panied her to the ante-room of the Royal box, and before I 
could notify her arrival to his Royal Highness, to the astonish- 
ment of all she had walked straight to the farther end of the 
room, where his Majesty was then busily employed eating peaches 
out of the palms of his hands. The look of astonishment on every 
Eastern face was worthy of the now well-known picture on the 
Nabob pickles. Without a moment’s delay, Madame Nilsson 
made straight for his Majesty, saying :—‘ Vous étes un trés 
mauvais Shah,’ gesticulating with her right hand. ‘Tout a 
Vheure j’étais trés riche, avec des costumes superbes, exprés 
pour votre Majesté: & présent je me trouve trés pauvre et 
sans souliers,’ at the same time raising her right foot within 
half-an-inch of his Majesty’s nose, who, with his spectacles, 
was looking to see what she was pointing to. He was so struck 
with the originality of the fair prima donna, that he at once notified 
his attendants that he would not goto the Goldsmiths’ Ball for the 
present, but would remain to see this extraordinary woman. His 
Majesty did not consequently reach the Goldsmiths’ Hall until 
past midnight. The Lord Mayor, the Prime Warden, the 
authorities, and the guards of honour had all been waiting since 
half-past 9.” 


One result of the study of these Reminiscences is to establish 
us in the view that there must be some connection in a direct 
ratio between the sanity of a singer and the register of the 
voice." The higher one goes, the greater the eccentricity. 
Basses and baritones show presence of mind—witness the 
anecdotes of Santley and Galassi—contraltos listen to reason. 
and though liable to hysterics on the death of a favourite 
parrot, comport themselves in general with due decorum. 
But the extravagances of prime donne and first tenors—of 
Patti and Gerster, of Giuglini, Masini, and Ravelli—pass all 
bounds. One is almost tempted to wish for the extinction of 
the human voice as a vehicle for musical expression, in sheer 
disgust at the unrestrained caprice which seems to attend its 
successful cultivation. Of Giuglini we give the following 
ludicrous anecdote :— 





“He informed me that he had written a better cantata than 
Verdi’s, and that unless I performed it I could no longer rely 
upon his services; if, however, his work were given, he would 
remain faithful to me for the future. The work was duly 
delivered, in which I remember there was a lugubrious character 
destined for Mademoiselle Titiens, called ‘Una madre Italiana.’ 
Giuglini further required one hundred and twenty windows on the 
stage, from each of which, at a given signal, the Italian flag was 
to appear; and no smaller number than one hundred and twenty 
would satisfy him. We were at our wits’ end. But the difficulty 
was met by arranging the scene in perspective: grown-up people 
being at the windows nearest the public, then children at those 
farther removed, until in the far distance little dolls were used. 
Ata given signal, when the orchestra struck up the Garibaldi 
hymn, these were all to appear. I need scarcely say that the 
cantata was given but for one night.” 

With the exception of his allusions to Mr. Gye, and ina 
lesser degree to his other competitors in opera management, 
Colonel Mapleson is not a malicious raconteur. He relates 
with pardonable satisfaction how in an interview with an 
American reporter he described Mr. Abbey as a guastomestiere, 
a word which produced upon the rival impresario much the 
same effect as the geometrical terms launched by O’Connell at 
the Dublin fishwife. There are the stock sneers at Wagner's 
music, and a most uncalled-for attack on the Royal College of 
Music. But public opinion will not be influenced on these 
points by Colonel Mapleson’s views. Whether his anecdotes, 
in which the value of the book resides, are to be taken with a 
grain of salt or not, is an unimportant question. At worst 
they are unconscious embellishments of fact, and in no way 
calculated to mislead one as to the temperament of the men 
and women who have figured on the operatic stage for the last 
thirty years. 


SNAKES AND THEIR USES.* 
Tuat snakes should be dreaded is not unnatural—they crawl 
on their bellies and carry poison in their heads—but that 
snakes should be generally bated and held up to opprobrium as 
emblems of evil, made in the devil’s image, seems rather unrea- 
sonable. To urge on the snake’s behalf that he cannot heip 
being a snake, is perhaps not to the purpose; every creature 
must accept the responsibilities of its position; but he is really 
one of the most helpless and inoffensive of animals, and, unlike 
the great felide and many insects, he does not prey on man. 
A blow that would not harm a child kills him instantly; and 
there is nothing he so much desires as to be let alone. It is 
true that when you tread on him he turns,—so does a worm,— 
the difference being that the snake, after turning, generally 
bites, and if he bites effectually, the aggressor is likely to pass: 
avery mauvais quart @heure. Yet, save when hurt or other- 
wise provoked, the snake seldom or never strikes an animal 
which he does not mean to eat; and, being small himself, he 
must needs prey on such “small deer” as he can kill at a 
stroke, for, being a slow mover, he is unable to run down « 
wounded victim. To be of any use to him, it must die 
instantly, and for this reason the trigonacephalus is provided 
with a poison so potent that it kills creatures of the vermin 
class (on which the snake mostly feeds) like a flash of light- 
ning. Men who have studied the snake closely say that he is 
slow to anger, and would always much rather run away thaz 
fight. M. Coutance, who has recently written a remarkabiy 
interesting and instructive book on the subject, tells a story 
of a West Indian negro affected with elephantiasis, who, being 
advised that a snake-bite might cure him, put his hand into « 
cage of rattlesnakes, which, however, heeded him so little 
that he had to tease and provoke one of them for severat 
minutes before it could be prevailed upon to render him 
the service which he desired. It was so effectually rendered 
that the experimenter died within twenty-four hours. There 
can be no question, moreover, that even in the countries 
where he is most redoubtable, the ftrigonacephalus has his 
uses; he helps to preserve the balance of Nature, and destroys 
creatures who are more dreaded or more noxious than himself. 
The French island of Martinique and the Englishisland of Saint 
Lucia are infested by a snake known as the fer de lance, which 
has acquired an almost world-wide repute. Its bite is not of 
necessity fatal; but the limb which it strikes gangrenes, and 
unless it be amputated, the patient dies. Strangely enough, 
the fer de lance is found nowhere else, not even in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Guadaloupe and Saint Vincent, and seems: 
incapable of living anywhere else,—why, is a mystery, all the 





* Venins et Poisons: leur Production et leurs Fonctions pendant la Vie; 
Dangers et Utilité pour ' Homme. Par A, Coutance. Paris: J. Rothschi'd, 1882. 
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islands of the Antilles being as nearly as possible identical in 
soil, climate, and vegetation. ers de lances are so numerous 
in Martinique, that it is not safe to venture into the “high 
woods” or “cane-pieces ” unaccompanied by a guide who can 
at a glance distinguish a snake from the foliage and fallen 
leaves, in which he often reposes; and after dark the 
highways are as dangerous as the high woods. Neverthe- 
less, the people of Martinique set great store by the 
fer de lance; he is so much thought of, indeed, that the 
planters of Guadaloupe have made several unsuccessful 
attempts to acclimatise him in that island. For this snake 
isa great devourer of rats, and rats are great devourers of 
sugar-cane. Were there no destructive rodents in Martinique, 
the planters would probably be glad to dispense with the fer 
de lance; but believing that it is better for a few coolies and 
negroes to be occasionally sacrificed than for the entire popu- 
lation to be eaten out of the island by rats, they hold him in 
respect. Nature generally knows what she is about. If it 
were possible to destroy the fer de dance, the result would 
probably be more calamitous for Martinique and Saint Vincent 
than the introduction of rabbits has been for Australia and 
New Zealand. But such an enterprise is neither possible nor 
likely to be attempted, and M. Coutance (who spent four 
years in the Antilles) tells us, and the fact is very significant, 
that the trigonacephalus increases with cultivation, and 
abounds more in the cane-fields than the forests. The same 
rule probably obtains in India, for Bengal, where poisonous 
snakes are the most numerous, is also the most thickly popu- 
lated part of the country, and the majority of their victims 
are bitten while working in the fields. 

From the time of Fontana, the first writer on the subject 
(1767), to the present, a multitude of theories have been broached 
as to the composition and nature of snake-poison. This being 
the age of microbes, it was natural that its lethal qualities 
should be ascribed to the presence of microscopic organisms, 
—a theory, however, which has been disproved by actual ex- 
periment. The venom of the cobra di capello and the fer de 
lance, enclosed in a sterilised vessel and exposed for three 
hours to a temperature of 125° Centigrade, still retains its 
peculiar properties. It is effective even when mixed with 
alcohol or ammonia, and resists the action of the most 
powerful acids, such as caustic potash, and nitrate of silver. 
Snake-venom in its natural state, though somewhat like 
ordinary saliva, is less fluid and more gummy, its colour 
varying from amber to clear yellow. It dries rapidly on 
exposure to the air, when, while retaining its natural colour, it 
becomes glassy and shining. The latest authority on its 
chemical composition is M. Armand Gautier. After analysing 
many specimens, he has come to the conclusion that the 
active principle of all snake-venom is an animal alkaloid 
analogous to that which is found in a putrefying body; and 
how deadly that is, many an unfortunate surgeon, accidentally 
inoculated while making an autopsy, has found to his cost. 
‘The venom is neither a virus nor a ferment. It is a septic 
principle like strychnine and digitalis, and, like strychnine and 
digitalis, it acts always in the same way, other things being 
equal. Hence (assuming the correctness of M. Gautier’s 
theory), the venom of the English viper and the cobra are 
practically identical, the bite of the latter being more fatal 
simply because Nature has provided him with a greater 
abundance of septic matter. According to Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
and other authorities, the glands of the viper contain ten 
centigrammes of venom, those of the rattlesnake from forty- 
eight to eighty-one centigrammes, of the Indian naga 1°30 
grammes. The virulence of the venom, or rather the vigour of 
the serpent, is, moreover, modified by climate and temperature. 
In the higher parts of Martinique, for instance, dangerous bites 
are much less frequent than in the valleys and plains. The 
greater freshness of mountain airlowers the snake vitality, and 
though his store of venom may be the same, he strikes his enemy 
or his prey with diminished energy. Snakes only enjoy the full- 
ness of their powers in low latitudes. Cold stupefies them. The 
European viper becomes torpid in winter, and menagerie 
snakes are roused with difficulty from their habitual languor. 
On the other hand, cold-blooded animals—molluses, fishes, 
frogs, turtles, and snakes themselves, are impervious to the 
poison which the latter secrete. The only warm-blooded 
creatures proof against it are pigs, an immunity which they 
owe to the thickness of their adipose tissue. 


na 
poison without an antidote. Permanganate of potash ma: it 
applied promptly, arrest its action by destroying the tin 
but there is no drug, or lotion, or embrocation known by whiek 
the venom, after it has been introduced into the human econom 
can be rendered innocuous. Perhaps the best thing which 
person bitten by a snake can do is to enlarge the punctures 
with a lancet or knife, and suck out the Poison; for the 
punctures themselves are so small that they do not bleed, and 
the affected part generally swells so fast that a few minutes 
after the bite they are invisible. 

The existence of venomous snakes side by side with nop, 
venomous, is a fact for which the theory of evolution does Dot 
seem satisfactorily to account. If all were Non-venomons to 
begin with, how has it come to pass that some have acquired 
the power to poison and others have not? If, on the other 
hand, the faculty was once common to all ophidians, by what 
process have so many lost it? Surely not by allowing it t) 
become dormant, for all observers agree that venomoussnakes 
invariably poison their prey asa preliminary to eating it. Then, 
again, assuming that all snakes were once harmless, how long 
did it take them to acquire the power of secreting a deadly 
poison, and the exquisite mechanism whereby they are 
enabled to inoculate their victim, and how did they liye jn 
the meantime ? And if they did contrive to live, why should 
Nature have taken the trouble to endow them with the 
most wonderful lethal apparatus in her wide domain? Either 
hypothesis involves us in a difficulty; but it seems more in 
accordance with the fitness of things to suppose that all 
serpents were originally venomous than that they were 
the reverse. If we adopt this theory, we must regard the 
harmless snake as a foolish creature who has neglected his 
opportunities, and gone backward in the world; while the 
other is a snake of progress and energy who, by assiduous 
practice, has perfected his faculties and made himself widely 
respected. 





BISHOP HANNINGTON’S JOURNALS.* 

THIS volume may be regarded as a supplement to Mr. Daw. 
son’s interesting Life of Hannington, which was unfortunately 
in print before the Bishop’s last journals reached England. 
The journey through Palestine occupies the larger and the 
least interesting portion of the volume. The Bishop has little 
to say about the country that has not been said before, and 
perhaps the chief value of the Journal consists in his record 
of the progress of the schools and mission-stations instituted 
by the Church Missionary Society. The writer’s unfailing 
energy while in the Holy Land was remarkable; but that is, 
of course, displayed still more prominently amidst the 
difficulties of African travel. The reader of the biography 
will remember that, with the wish to open up Masai-Land, 
and at the same time to reach U-Ganda by a healthier 
route than through the swamps of U-Gogo, the Bishop left 
Rabai on July 23rd, 1885, and reached Kavirondo, at the 
north-east corner of the Victoria Nyanza, at the beginning 
of October. Thence he travelled towards U-Ganda, and 
almost reached the place where the Nile issues from the lake, 
when he was arrested, treated with great barbarity, and after 
a week’s imprisonment put to death, together with the greater 
number of his men. The three months’ journey over un- 
known ground, or ground that had but once before been 
traversed by a European, is a record of the number- 
less difficulties and dangers which beset travellers in 
the interior of Africa. Men mutiny or run away, guides 
lead astray to serve their private ends, to provide daily 
food for a large number of men is no small difficulty, 
there is constant danger of treachery, there are moments 
when the slightest sign of wavering or fear would be fatal, 
there is generally the certainty of fever, there is the peril of 
wild beasts, there is the hourly companionship with men either 
half or wholly savage, and there is the frequently reourring 
annoyance of being stopped on the way, owing to the greed or 
curiosity of the people. Courage and patience are indispensable 
to an African traveller; and Hannington had both. He was 
fearless almost to rashness, whether encountering wild beasts 
or savages; he was patient under the most wearisome 
provocation. 

Three things strike us as remarkable in reading this Journal. 
We hear little of fever, and the Bishop had no attack before 





* The Last Journals of Bishop Hannington. Being Narratives of a Journey 
through Palest‘ne in 1884, and a Juurney through Masai-Land and U-Soga it 
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. imprisonment. ‘That he should be ill then is not sur- 
his - for he lived surrounded by filth and in foul air. Then 
pas anal to read of some tribes absolutely naked, and of 
—_ living at no great distance, who show a regard for 
ae are “most eager” to buy cloth. A third remark- 
feature is the abundance of the larger game, now almost 


poe jn many parts of Africa. Immense herds of buffaloes 
am sighted, and forest regions were entered “ swarming with 


ephants ;” and on losing his way in a valley, the Bishop 

writes that the place seemed to swarm with buffaloes, rhino- 

ceroses, and elephants. Here is the record of one day’s sport :— 

« First, two lions in sight; then three ostriches: then a water- 

puck ; then about three hundred buffaloes; then two rhinos; 

xt, a very large elephant, after which I took without success ; 

y again, I was enticed into an unsuccessful chase by twenty 

triches of the red kind; we then stumbled on four elephants. I 

po the huge leader three balls, all of which, I think, took effect. 
Brahim fired at a cow ; the bull wheeled round and fled a little, 
but catching sight of me, charged with the utmost fury. At the 
same moment two rhinos charged towards me, and crossed the 
elephant’s path, so he made at them and completely routed them; 
then he retired a little, and I pursued, and at the same moment a 
leopard gave chase to the dog. The wounded bull led the way up 
a clift-path, but had reached the top before I could get near 
enough. Not so the cow behind. I gave her two balls, and 
prought her to a stand, two more, and Brahim one, and dead she 
fell, I rushed after the bull, but though streams of blood marked 
his track, I had not time to come up with him. After the meat 
had been cut up, we resumed our way. I had an exciting chase 
after eland and zebra, and finally lodged a bullet in a wild boar, 
the men giving him his despatch.” 

The want of food was many times sorely felt, and death by 
famine at one time seemed imminent; but when food came, 
it was often abundant, and sometimes of a strange kind. 
Roasted parrot is a novel dish, and the Bishop writes of 
dining off a large partridge, whose spurs, an inch long, showed 
that he was about a hundred years old; but he does not say 
whether this ancient bird was tender. One day Hannington 
killed a fine monkey for dinner, and on another the great 
bustard; and we read also of a lunch off curried weasel, which 
was not a success. On the other hand, sweet potatoes and 
fried white ants are said to be by no means unpalatable. 
When there was a want of food or danger of attack, the men 
often became utterly unmanageable, and Hannington had to 
administer some hearty thrashings. ‘“ People may say what 
they like,” he writes ; “it is a matter of life and death.” How 
beset he was with dangers, for which his own men were often 
responsible, may be best seen from two or three brief extracts 
from the Journal. After observing that on one occasion he 
was surrounded by hundreds of savages who came to trade, 
the Bishop continues :— 

“Of a sudden the war-cry was raised, and leaping to my feet I 
saw an arrow fly towards the camp, and the natives and my men 
posed for war. I instantly seized a stick, dashed into the middle 
of my men and made them drop their guns and sit (the attitude 
of peace), and then I advanced into the midst of the lines of the 
foe single-handed and unarmed, and made peace. 'T'wice more did 
matters assume the same phase, until, having bought sufficient, I 
ordered a hasty retreat while I remained alone in the midst of the 
enemy. Even then my villainous men rushed hither and thither 
trying to buy against orders, and to the utmost peril of their lives 
and the wrecking of the whole party. Through infinite mercy we 
escaped without harm, but the danger was several times acute, 
and the strain was very, very great.” 

“My men are such fools,” is Hannington’s mournful ex- 
clamation, and they were sometimes worse than fools; but 
much may be forgiven to men when in deadly peril and half- 
starved, and who, unlike their leader, had no high purpose to 
fulfil. The Bishop’s measures were prompt when his men 
proved troublesome, as the following entries in his Journal 
will show :— 

“Men very noisy. Up twice and boxed some of their ears. 

are The natives began to fight between themselves, and I 
had to make peace, passing first to one party; then to another. 
At last their numbers overwhelmed me, and my men, seeing 
the state of things, broke loose, scattered hither and thither, 
and fought for themselves, to the utmost peril of us all. 
Mild measures were in vain, and shouts of no avail; it was a 
matter of life and death. Kicks and blows alone got them together 
once more into the spot which I had marked out as our camp. 
During the scrimmage I nearly broke my toe, and once fell 
exhausted to the ground while giving a man a shaking.” 
He adds that he suffered more from the folly of his own men 
than from the natives, and while trading had the utmost diffi- 
culty in preventing one of his fools—he can call them nothing 
else—from being killed. The Bishop’s courage never seems to 
have failed :— 


“T believe myself to be safe with them,”’ he writes ; “ they know 





that I am not afraid. Twice I seized the man who tried to spear 
Togiki and held him tight in the midst of them, and followed 
him unarmed when he was again charging him with his spear. 
They never attempt to offer me the slightest show of insult. Half- 
a-mile from the men I was not unfrequently alone with them, 
while if a black man is with me, it is with the utmost difficulty 
they keep their hands off him, nearly stabbing him at my side. 
God is more than gracious in giving me a strong nerve, so that I 
walk up to them unarmed, when their poisoned arrows are poised 
on outstretched bows.” 

The last chapter of these deeply interesting Journals, headed 
“Through U-Soga to the Nile,” contains some entries which 
have appeared already in the biography ; but the sad tale, so 
far as the Bishop could tell it, is now fully recorded, and the 
narrative is at once pathetic and spirit-stirring. A braver 
man than Hannington never looked death in the face, and no 
Christian martyr ever met his doom with a firmer faith. The 
Bishop had everything to make life dear, but he gave it up 
calmly and cheerfully as one who had fought the good fight. 





PROFESSOR ROEMER’S “ORIGINS OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE AND LANGUAGE.”* 

THE author of this valuable “compilation,” as he calls it, is 
Professor of the French Language and Literature in the 
College of the City of New York. He isa Frenchman too, 
we take it, since he calls Hannibal’s g-eatest victory the 
battle of Cannes; but his English style, with very few slips 
indeed, is admirable. And so far as his abilities and acquire- 
ments are concerned, the College of which he is Vice-President 
may be congratulated on the possession of so capable an officer. 
A perusal, however, of his “Table of Contents,” filling twelve 
large and closely printed pages, and a cursory inspection of 
his excellent index, will make it clear to any reader that our 
limits preclude us from adequately criticising his present work. 
We can only select a few passages to comment on, and shall try 
to make this selection of a kind that may tempt all who care for 
Professor Roemer’s subject to buy his “compilation.” We 
expressly say buy rather than read, as these “ Origins ” form a 
volume for frequent consultation rather than for continuous 
perusal. For although the author is enthusiastic enough to 
think that the various populations which he brings to view 
will excite in his readers deep interest and sympathy, it may 
be doubted whether his enthusiasm will prove contagious. 
The “individual celebrities,” whom he makes light of quite 
correctly from his own point of view, are still far more potent 
to move sympathy and interest than are “ the masses in their 
daily relations of life.’ But the latter, of course, are of far 
more importance to a writer who is combining a history of 
their vicissitudes with an inquiry into the sources of their 
language. In saying this, though, we are claiming in- 
advertently for this book something more than the author 
claims for it. He expressly says that “it is not presented 
as a treatise on either Early English History, or English 
Language and Literature, but rather as an adjunct to the 
former, an introduction to the latter, and an assistance (he 
hopes) in the rational study of both.” We can heartily say 
that this hope deserves to be fulfilled, but shall venture 
nothing further in the way of general criticism of a book 
like this. Particular criticism is all that we can attempt, 
and we notice all through Professor Roemer’s narrative 
a prejudice, if we may so call it, against the Romans. 
Cesar’s conquest of Gaul was, without irony, a blessing in 
disguise to that land; and it is misleading to say of Roman 
rule in Britain that, “after four centuries of tyranny and 
oppression, it left the country utterly ruined, and in the most 
helpless condition.” Professor Roemer does not lay sufficient 
weight on the fact that, under whatever circumstances the 
Romans evacuated Britain, the British nation were only too 
sorry to be rid of their tyrants and oppressors. We must, 
however, pass without another word from the strictly historical 
side of this volume to the philological side. The author says 
right well that geographical nomenclature is an important 
factor in all that concerns a nation’s early history, and that it 
often furnishes most effectual aid in the solution of linguistic 
problems. Manya page does he devote to this instructive and 
amusing nomenclature, and as a specimen we quote the 
following passage :— 

“ Chateau Vert, in Oxfordshire, has been converted into Shotover 
Hill; Beau chef into Beachy Head ; and Burgh Walter, the castle of 





* Origins of the English People and Language. Compiled from the Best and 
Latest Authorities. By Jean Roemer, LL.D, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. 1888, 
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Walter of Douay who came over with the Conqueror, now appears 
as Bridgewater. Beau lieu, in Monmouthshire, Grand pont, the ‘ great 
bridge ’ over the Fal in Cornwall, and Bon gué, or the ‘good ford,’ 
in Suffolk, have been Saxonised into Bewley Woods, Grampound, 
and Bungay. Leighton Beaudésert has been changed into Leighton 
Buzzard; and the brazen eagle which forms the lectern in the 
parish church is gravely exhibited by the sexton to passing 
strangers as the original buzzard from which the town may be 
supposed to derive its name.” 

It is amusing to think how different was the etymology 
which caused Charles Lamb’s reluctance to believe in a town 
called Bungay; and it is amusing, in a different way, to be 
reminded of the persistence with which London has kept its 
name, which in all probability is pronounced exactly as it was 
at the time when Cesar landed on the coast of Kent. The 
Romans, says Professor Roemer, attempted to change this 
name in vain, though Ammianus Marcellinus wrote of it as a 
thing of the past, which had given place to the grand Roman 
name of Augusta. But the Roman strata, or paved roads, he 
elsewhere notices, became the Saxon streets, and even where 
these strata have become obliterated, it is still possible to trace 
their direction through such names as Stratton, Stretton, 
Stratford, Streatham, Streatley, Ardwick le Street, Chester le 
Street, Ke. 

Surnames are largely made use of in one of the best and 
freshest chapters in this book, where the “ Fusion of Anglo- 
Norman French and Anglo-Saxon English ” is discussed. This 
chapter of itself would furnish matter for a notice six times 
the length of ours; but we must content ourselves with a single 
‘quotation from it :— 

«A false impression prevails that in Ireland the ‘0’ is more 
respectable than the ‘ Mac,’ whereas no such distinction really 
exists, inasmuch as every family, whether of Firbolgic, Milesian, 
or Danish origin, is entitled to bear either prefix. ‘0,’ prefixed 
to an Irish name, literally means grandson ; but in a more enlarged 
sense, any male descendant, like the Latin nepos. ‘ Mac’ signifies 
son, or male descendant. The former word is translated nepos by 
all the writers of Irish history in the Latin language, and the 
latter jilius. The only difference, therefore, between the surnames 
with ‘O’ and those with ‘ Mac’ is that those who assumed the 
latter adopted the father’s name or patronymic, while those who 
took the former chose the designation of the grandfather, the 
papponynic.” 

Weare merely culling, we repeat, a few isolated passages from 
this bulky and matterful “compilation,” to whet the reader’s 
appetite for more. There is, however, one question which the 
Professor raises where judgment in England will go against 
him. And as we cannot discuss his view at any length, we 
prefer to let him state it in his own words :— 

“It is a common error,” he says, “to look upon the spelling of 
old English as utterly lawless and unworthy of notice. Because 
it is not uniform, the conclusion is at once rushed to that it cannot 
be of much service. No mistake could well be worse. It is fre- 
quently far better than our modern spelling, and helps to show 
how badly we spell now, in spite of the attempt at uniformity 
introduced by printers for the sake of convenience. Old English 
spelling was conducted on an intelligible principle, whereas our 
modern spelling exhibits no principle at all, but merely illustrates 
the inconvenience of separating symbols from sounds. The intelli- 
‘gible principle of old English spelling is, that it was intended to 
be phonetic. Bound by no particular laws, each scribe did the best 
he could to represent the sounds which he heard.” 

And assuredly we need quote no further. Literature is a 
plant of mighty growth, and can flourish, so to speak, on any 
soil and in any clime; but phonetic spelling would kill it 
practically in no time. The principle on which modern 
English spelling is conducted is uniformity, and if Americans 
«choose to fish up old spellings like Professor Roemer’s 
“scepter” and “ defense,” there is nothing to prevent them 
doing so. But why begin an innovation which cannot be 
carried far ? And, in any case, why praise a state of things 
which, if endured now, would give us, e.g., phonetic spellings of 
the sounds that so often misrepresent such words as “ horse ” 


Pie 
CURRENT LITERATURE, 


—_>——_- 

A word of welcome is due to a new magazine, the Jewis, 
terly Review (David Nutt), which is to be “ devoted to thein 
of Jewish literature and theology, history and religion,” deca, 
whatever tends to throw fresh light upon any creed, ang ” 

° P ° ° ‘ % More 
especially on its higher theology and philosophy, is valuable, Wa 
are rather surprised, indeed, to note that the editors of the new 
quarterly, Messrs. I. Abrahams and C. G. Montefiore, do not s 
very hopefully of their undertaking, on the ground that “Judaism 
in England has but a feeble interest in scholarly investigations of 
its history and literature,” and that “either from indolencg or 
timidity, it cares little for the philosophic discussion and develop. 
ment of its theology and religion.” All that can be said, then, ig 
that if the scholarship and cultured thought of this magazine 
can be kept up to the level of the first number, success wil] cer. 
tainly be merited, and will probably be assured. The name of 
Dr. Neubauer, who begins what promises to be an ingenious Series 
of articles on “ Where are the Ten Tribes ?” is a tower of strength 
in itself. Mr. Schechter also commences a series of papers on 
“The Dogmas of Judaism,” which will, to judge from the first, be 
well written. On their theological value, it would obviously be 
premature as yet tospeak. But from the literary as well as from the 
theological point of view, the most remarkable article is Professor 
Graetz’s on “The Significance of Judaism for the Present and 
Future.” It is notable both for what it tells us as to the in. 
ternal dangers that threaten the existence of Judaism, and for 
the recommendation, supported by clever argumentation, that 
Judaism should appeal to thoughtful men at the present time as 
being “‘ the sole stronghold of free thought in the religious sphere,” 
and as “the source alike of humanity, of monotheism, and of 
religious rationalism.” 

The October number of the Church Quarterly Review is 
remarkably interesting one, and that because the papers in it 
which are essentially or absolutely literary in their character 
are exceptionally numerous. Of these, three—‘ Ralph Waldo 
Emerson,” “ Boswell and his Editors,” and “The Makers of 
Venice ”—are especially readable, two of them being decidedly of 
the character of oases in the wilderness of what a writer in this 
Review terms “ piping-hot publication.”’ The author of the article’ 
on “Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion” is not a very subtle 
thinker, apparently ; but he is an earnest believer, and, although 
he writes from a pronounced Trinitarian standpoint, he is 
thoroughly fair as well as appreciative. An essay on “The 
Report of the Education Commission” may be commended for 
its careful analysis of that Report. 


The most interesting articles in the London, as in the Church 
Quarterly, are those which do not deal with theological and 
ecclesiastical questions, such as “Richmond Palace,” “Local 
Government,” and “ Irish Manufactures.” By far the best paper, 
however, is one on “ Cruising and Dredging,” which seems almost 
out of place in such a Review as this. It tells the story of a six 
days’ cruise in an eight-ton yawl, from the queer old harbour of 
Poole to Ryde, to and across the Solent, and up Southampton 
Water. The writer is full of enthusiasm for his subject, and really 
does make “ wonders from the familiar start.” 

The exegetical articles in the British and Foreign Evangelical 
Review for October, are better than the theological and philosophical 
essays, which contain far too much dull and thin thinking. “ An 
Examination of Determinism,” and ‘Modern Occultism and 
‘Scientific Religion,’ ” have, however, the merit of conscientious- 
ness. The writer of the paper on Charles Darwin is personally 
quite just, but Darwinism as a creed deserved a doughtier foeman. 

The most readable of the contents of Mind for October are 
certain of the shorter papers and criticisms, such as the editor's 
note on the late Edmund Gurney, Professor Flint’s critique of Dr. 
Martineau’s “ Study of Religion,’ and Professor Sorley’s on Mr. 
Caird’s “Spinoza.” The heavier articles are so very heavy, that 
in contrast to some of them Dr. Bain’s paper on “ Definition and De- 





and “ass.” The American “scepter” and our “ sceptre” 
sound alike; but our spelling, as any scholar can see, is more | 
instructive. And do the Americans—we “ask for informa- | 
‘tion ”’—spell “ theatre” “ theater,” and “mitre” “miter”? — | 

There is another point, too, on which we differ very strongly 
from Professor Roemer. He holds that the spoken language | 
‘of the masses is far more strong than the written language of | 
literary men in improving a nation’s tongue. The very con- | 
verse of this proposition is what we hold to be true. And to 
descend to a piece of more particular criticism, though we 
‘admire Montaigne as much as the author does, we cannot 
agree with him in bracketing that great man with Bacon as 
-«« philosopher, any more than we can with Montesquieu in 
bracketing Plato as a poet. 


marcation of the Subject-Sciences ” seems light and lively. Wesee 
what Professor Dyde is driving at in “A Basis for Ethics,” but 
why does he present venturesome readers with such an appalling 


| sentence as this ?—“ I assert the principle not simply that the self, 


from whatever point of view it may be considered, is opposed to 
the other—than-self, but that the opposition of the self to the 
other—than-self, or the antagonism between man and Nature or 
God, is transcended through a union which is the fulfilment of 
each of the hostile members.” Even quotations from Goethe and 
Walt Whitman will hardly bring back timid people whom this 
sentence may frighten away from Professor Dyde’s article. 

Once more we have to speak in cordially eulogistic terms of the 
threepenny monthly, Illustrations, which is edited by Mr. F. G. 
Heath, and the annual volume of which has just appeared. 
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e without being dull, and amusing without being 
frivolous or vulgar, even treating of music without lapsing into 
oe try, it gives in the smallest possible space a very large 
e t of information about men, things, places, art, litera- 
porn science. Thus, the present volume may be consulted 
ran widely different subjects as the earnings of authors and 
ive of insects, tandem tricycles and the High School of 
Edinburgh, cathedrals and pencil-sharpeners ; it gives even the 
biographies of such very different persons as Angelica Kauffmann 
pe Mr. Richard J efferies, Lady Brassey and M. Hippolyte Carnot. 
The stories are the weakest element in Illustrations, and that 
although one of them, contributed by Mrs. Pender Cudlip, shows 
that authoress almost at her best. 


Instructiv' 


Uncle Sam at Home. By Harold Brydges. ; With 90 Illustrations. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—This little volume, if we may judge from 
Mr. Brydges’ frequent efforts to say funny things, and from its 
grotesque illustrations, is intended to be humorous. In this 
respect it is perhaps a little tiresome ; but the book, in spite of 
its defects, is not without considerable merit. The author under- 
stands his subject, and he has contrived to bring within a small 
compass a large number of suggestive facts. The vast size of the 
States; the wealth, which has quadrupled in less than thirty 
years; the population, which it is calculated will in another 
generation number two hundred millions, and which already 
exceeds that of any European nation except Russia; the agri- 
culture of a land that grows nearly one-third of the grain 
of the world; the manufacturing interest, that even exceeds 
that of the Old Country,—these are topics about which Mr. 
Brydges has much to say that is highly interesting and in- 
structive. He is fond of comparisons, and by the help of 
them makes statistics attractive. These figures do not greatly 
enlighten the ordinary reader, but when the writer states 
that Uncle Sam’s hay-field covers an area as large as Portugal 
and Belgium, that his corn-fields are greater than the whole 
of Spain, and that his cities, the growth, in many instances, 
of a few years, exceed in size some of the most famous 
cities of Europe, a more definite idea is gained of American 
progress. Mere bulk, however, is not greatness, and Mr. 
Brydges quotes the saying of Emerson that the true test 
of civilisation is the kind of man the country produces. The 
inundation of foreigners, and the influence on politics of the 
Irish vote, are evils to which the country is alive. It may be 
hoped, too, that the American Press (we are not alluding to high- 
class journals) will free itself from the just charge of personalities 
and of slander. President Cleveland declares that the falsehoods 
daily spread before the people in the newspapers are an insult to 
the American love for decency and fair-play, and the disease is 
one of old standing, for eighty years ago Jefferson made the same 
complaint. ‘ Nothing,” he said, “can now be believed which is 
seen in a newspaper.” Our own Press, however, is not so 
uniformly trustworthy as to allow us to throw stones at 
the Press system of America; and the occupation of the 
interviewer, whose vocation will be gone when right feeling 
and good taste predominate, is not confined to the States. 
The two most interesting chapters in the volume are headed 
“Uncle Sam’s Superiority” and “Uncle Sam’s Weakness.” 
Mr. Brydges’ facts are uniformly interesting; the judgment he 
passes on political and moral questions is flippant and feeble. He 
observes that Royalty is useless, and that Englishmen, who can 
end the monarchy in three hours by repealing the Act of Settle- 
ment, cannot logically be classed as subjects. He considers that 
the growth of rationalism is destroying the morality based on 
religion, which consisted in obeying a commandment, and did not 
teach that morality was a good thing in itself. In future, Mr. 
Brydges thinks that American morality will teach in simple 
language that “it pays to be good; therefore be good.”’ A meaner 
morality, and a more contemptible incentive to goodness, it is 
impossible to conceive. 


The Land of Rubens. By Conrad Busken Huet. Translated from 
the Dutch and edited by Albert D. Vandam. (Sampson Low and 
C».)\—This is a delightful “companion for visitors to Belgium,” 
full of allusive and suggestive talk about the characteristic features 
of the country, and specially its buildings and pictures. Of the 
former, for instance, Mr. Huet tells us :—“ The Flemish burghers 
of the middle ages first of all built themselves a church; when 
that was finished, a hall. From the centre of the building 
uprises an enormous mass, three, four, five stories high, as 
high as the Cathedral, perhaps higher. It is the belfry, the 
transparent habitation of the alarm-bell. The belfry cannot 
defend itself; but as the warden of civic liberty it can, at 
the approach of domination from without or autocracy uplifting 
its head within, awaken the threatened ones, and call them to 
arms in its and their own defence. The belfry is the symbol of a 
Society expecting happiness from neither a dynasty nor from a 





military despotism, but solely from common institutions, from 
commerce and industry, from a citizen’s life, budding in the 
shadow of the peaceful church, and borrowing its peaceful 
architecture from it!” Are the Belgians, then, a nation of 
peaceful shopkeepers merely? No; a walk in the Bois de la 
Cambre, outside Brussels, gives the author occasion to strike the 
key-note of his book, to show why he calls Belgium “the Land of 
Rubens,” and why throughout the volume he chiefly dwells on the 
art treasures of the country. This sylvan park, “ projected by the 
Municipality, and the expression of an individual nationality,” 
where all classes of the community promiscuously enjoy themselves, 
seems to him a “parliament under God’s sky.” He thinks that 
“the mission of the State is to call into life a flowering garden for 
the individual as well as for the community,” and that “that 
country is unbearable where existence begets loathing because 
everything and everybody are compelled to bear the yoke of 
mediocrity. Belgium would be such a country, but for her love 
of art offering a field where the inconsistencies and discords of 
ordinary existence melt into one higher whole. Her destination is 
to be the land of Rubens, and to remain so.” In another place, 
speaking of the recent establishment of a Belgian School of 
Art at Rome, Mr. Huet says,—“ Art is regarded as a question 
of national life and death.” We presume that he does not 
think it likely that literature or science will flourish in such 
uncongenial soil as the markets and the counting-houses of 
Belgium supply; but art may continue to be cultivated not 
in vain, because three hundred years ago a native artist, 
following in the train of predecessors only less brilliant than 
himself, soared to almost infinite heights of imagination, notwith- 
standing his somewhat philistine surroundings; and the example 
of Rubens may still inspire by showing the latent possibilities of 
a race which, if he had not lived, might have been supposed 
incapable of attaining to any high artistic standard. Mr. Huet 
by no means confines himself to singing the praises of Rubens; 
but at Ghent he tells the story of the Van Eycks, and discusses 
their mighty achievements in the realm of esthetic discovery ; at 
Bruges he fondly dwells on the gracefulness which Memling 
added to other high qualities which he inherited in full measure 
from the Van Eycks; at Antwerp he points out how Quentin 
Metsys retained the realism of his predecessors, but dropping 
much of the mysticism, became more purely human; and lastly, 
of Van Dyck he seems to speak more sympathetically even than 
of Rubens, despite or because of his manifest faults. ‘‘ Van Dyck 
belongs to the race of the De Mussets, the Byrons, and Mozarts ; 
prolific and perfect amidst the hurried draining of the ‘ pearl- 
rimmed’ cup of life.” “A great and useful citizen is he who in 
a world like ours helps to fashion the general taste, teaches to 
observe the beautiful, and to keep the ugly at a distance. 
Artists like Van Dyck are like eminent captains who establish 
the independence of their countrymen or annex adjacent 
provinces. They raise the beautiful to a certain standard, which 
is kept up by succeeding generations. The day comes when the 
history of their individuality melts into the beneficent com- 
monalty of the good enacted by them, when the knowledge of 
their foibles only serves to give us a keener enjoyment of their 
virtues.” The translator explains in his preface that he has cut 
out many allusions to points in Dutch history and literature which 
might puzzle even “the most cultured Englishmen ;” but in so 
doing professes to have “in no way undermined the leading idea 
of the book.” Mr. Vandam’s English is frequently faulty, as, for 
instance, in the foliowing description of a remarkable arithmetical 
performance :—“ Multiply the colouring of the Flemish with that 
of the Dutch, the colouring of the Spaniards with that of the 
Italians, and you will find that the colouring of the Van Eycks 
dims everything that comes into juxtaposition with it.” We 
think, too, that the editor of a book like this ought not to have 
embodied in it (as is done at p. 229) a gratuitous advertisement 
of a Company whose paid advertisement fills the inside cover 
of the volume. 


Riven Asunder, by Howard F. Goldsmid (Vizetelly), is a some- 
what repulsive study in that unscrupulousness which is produced 
by devotion to science, and which Mr. Grant Allen and other writers 
seem inclined to ride to the death. Trinopoulos, the Greek, who 
separates a singularly deserving and happy couple, leaving a 
bullet in the head of the husband to see how the madness this 
diabolic neglect is sure to bring about will show itself in him and 
in his children, and then driving the wife away by poisoning her 
mind with lies, that he may make her his victim, is an intolerable, 
and we believe an impossible, monster. Even a Greek Mephis- 
topheles can be dominated by only one evil spirit at atime. There 
is some powerful writing, however, in Riven Asunder. 


Professor Nichol republishes in a “fourth edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged,” his Tables of European Literature, Science, and Art, 
from B.C. 2000 to A.D. 1888, and adds tables of “ American History, 
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Literature, and Art.” Messrs. Maclehose and Sons, of Glasgow, 
are the publishers. The book is most conveniently arranged. The 
student could not well have anything more handy. 


Cider. By H. Stopes.—The author has given us here a very 
slight sketch of the history of cider. We do not think that Mr. 
Stopes is right in classing all Devonshire cider as hard; a great 
deal is, no doubt, and must be, for obvious reasons; but draught 
cider of splendid quality can often be had in the country which 
would bear bottling with advantage. Taking them all round, the 
French ciders cannot be mentioned with English varieties. We 
would say in conclusion, that the writer might very well have 
written a treatise of a more valuable character ; the special purpose 
of this brochure seems to us a scarcely veiled advertisement. 


In Messrs. Gale and Polden’s “Military Series,” we have to 
mention Infantry Fire Tactics, by Captain C. B. Mayne, R.E.,a 
second edition; and a “ carefully revised and corrected” edition 


of How to Obtain a School of Musketry Certificate. 


Books Recetvep.—Three volumes of The Expositor’s Bible (Hod- 
der and Stoughton), a series intended for the help of preachers 
It is under the same editorship as the Expositor, a 
The 
three volumes are “The Book of Genesis,” by Marcus Dods, and 


and students. 
fact which will be no inconsiderable guarantee of its value. 


“The First and Second Books of Samuel,” by the Rev. Professor 
W. G. Blackie, D.D. In the series of ‘“ Original Glossaries,” 
A Glossary of Berkshire Words and Phrases. By Major B. Lowsley. 
(Published for the English Dialect Society by Triibner and Co.) 
—Mommsen’s History of Rome. Abridged for Colleges and 
Schools. (Bentley and Son.) ——Introduction to Greek Prose Com- 
position. With Exercises. By A. Sidgwick, M.A. Sixth edition. 
(Rivingtons.) Notes for Boys (and their Fathers). By “An 
Old Boy.” (E. Stock.) Calendar of the University College 
of North Wales, 1888-89. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester.) 
Calendar of Bedford College, London, 1888. (8 York Place, Baker 
Street, W.) 
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Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvtsipE Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








ID i sccsncenscncsosxsaahsvonasesseetenl £1010 0| Narrow Column £310 0 
Half-Page .......... BB OP PRAIA. ovocssccssesscccescovese 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6| Quarter-Column................c0008 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s; and 1s per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Half- Quarterly. 
yearly. 

8 6....014 8......0 7 2 


Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdon .., Ie: on aa <a ee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
olonies, America, France, Germany 


220 6.0 8.240 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... 


ov BAS 6:5 016 3.....0 8 2 








NNS of COURT FAMILY HOTEL, 
HIGH HOLBORN and LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


CENTRAL and QUIET. CHARGES MODERATE. 


Grand C »ffee-Room, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, and Reading-Room overlook the 
extensive Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. The Central Hall, for writing, lounging, smoking, 
&c.,is the finest in England. Hydraulic Lift:. Electric Light. Artesian-well 
Water. Terms en pension and Tariff on applicationto F. H. BREWER, Manager. 


inital KINDERGARTEN COMPANY, Limited. 
TRAINING for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 
PrrsipEnt—The Rev. 0. H. W. TURNER, M.A., Rector of Sutton. 


A Course of Training is provided for Ladies who wish to become Kindergarten 
Teachers, 


Students are prepared for the Froebel Society’s Examinations, and opportunity 


is given for practice in teaching in the various classes of the Kindergarten and 
Preparatory School. 


Full particulars may be obtained by application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, The 
Kindergarten, Sutton, £urrey. 


ty 7 F etee and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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LIBERTY & 


“LIBERTY” 


FABRICS 


AND SPECIALITIES, 


C O. | 


Resembling Ri 
lid a pm “5 
PATTERN: 


ie 
“ LIBERTY » 

WallPapers (tarts 

B 


ilken 
» Per piece of 12 
S POST-FRER: 


“LIBERTY” Vv, 
A new make of Soft” ‘Chota, aabmene 
suitable for autumn gowns, 47 j 


Price 3s 3d per 


ard. In Colours and Phy 


PATTERNS POST. 
REGENT STREET, LONG, 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS > 


AND CHINA SERVICES 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Cea. 
Railway Station—MATLOOK BRID@R, 
Telegraph Offico—MATLOCK BANK, 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &e, 
Physicians; JOS. G. G. OORKHI 





HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCEK. 


Ly ua, 


M.R.O.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths, Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ao, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C, 


GENUINE ONLY DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON’S 


SUTTON AND SONS, READING, 





For full Particulars, see 
SUTITON’S BULB CATALOGUE, 
Gratis and pest-free to intending Purchasers, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


“ Society’? says :—t The QUEEN invariably has a cup of Schweitzer's 
Cocoatina brought to her bedside at 7.30; and two hours later she 
drinks the same beverage at the breakfast-table.” 


HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 


VAN HOUTEN’S 


PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used’—‘Its purity is beyond question.’—Health, 
‘It is admirable’—‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
Just published, Sixth Edition. 
R E Y 


> 
And HOW to PRESERVE THEM from INFANCY to OLD AGE. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R M.S., &. 
With 58 Illustrations, prive 1s, cloth. } 
“This little book can do only Ce into whatever hands it 
finds its way. I only wish I could get it into the hands and 
heads of every schoolmaster in the Kingdom, and so stop at its 
source an evil which is growing at such a portentous rate as to 
threaten to make us in another generation as shortsighted as 
the Germans.” —Truth. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. ; 
and all Booksellers, 
Sent free for 1s 2d by the Author, Joun Browsina, 16 
Kensington Crescent, Kensington Road, W.; and 63 Strand, 
London, W.C. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
ees 11,894,000 bottles. pale 
| eceeeiipen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


BULBS. 
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UNIONIST 


ST 
ee BANQUET to the 
MARQUESS of SALISBURY, 
and the 


MARQUESS of HARTINGTON, 

ROOMS, HOTEL METROPOLE, London, on WEDNES- 

ITEHALT Sir GEORGE HAYTER CHUBB will preside, 
ed by Irish Nonconformist Ministers, in favour of the Main- 
between Great Britain and Ireland, will be presented to 
Tickets, 21s each, or not including wine, 153 each, may be 
‘conformist Unionists on application to T. E. WINSLOW, Esq., 
W.C., Hon, Treasurer ; and W, E. BALL, Esq., 


he WH 
DAY, November 
ddress, sign¢ 

= - of the Union 


14th, 1888. 


po! con 
oi ow om, Lincoln's Inn, 
, Hon. Sec., 3 Pamp Court, Temple, E.0. 


ASSOCIATION. 
K.G., 


City 
Portsmouth, 


October 12th, 1888, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF- 

: YEARLY EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 
will COMMENCE on MONDAY, January l4th, 1889. 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held at Queen’s 
ita University College, Cardiff ; the Training College, New 
, Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; and the Grammar School, 


In addition to the 


Every Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M A., Registrar. 








RIVATE CON SULTATIVE MEETING in LONDON, 
13th, 12 o’clock, WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, 

: matter of a particular Class of Proceedings at Law in Cases Ecclesiastical. 

in the sted that in centres and neighbourhoods, town and country, i 

time and money if Clergy and Laity, desiring to consult together, would 

pai oose one or more representatives to be present at the meeting. 


TUESDAY, November 


It is sugge 
meet to chi 


Y OUNG GENTLEMAN, age 28, wishes to meet with 
_ TUTOR in Country, to reside and study with him, with purpose of passing 
Preliminary Law Exam.—Apply, HOOPER, Selborne, Dixon’s Green, Dudley. 





, it would 





RB. and MRS. JOHN HUTTON, who propose to spend the 
a s after Christmas at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, will be glad to 
LADIES for whom a mild 
Peculiar advantages for students of the violin,—BUXTON, 


i th 
TAKE CHARGE of TWO or THREE YOUNG 


climate is desired. 





Derbyshire. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 


POETRY” on Mondays, at 4 p.m. 


R) < i 
entossiays and Fridays, at 4.45 p.m. 


With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


LONDON 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

r JOHN W. HALES will give a Course of Lectures on “ BALLAD 
ENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., will give a Course of Lectures in GEOLOGY 
Se B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 


Governors, 


(for LADIES), | “Apply to the BURSAR. 


T. LEONARDS.—Comfortable HOME, with every personal 
care, for GIRLS requiring sea air, or for INDIAN or ORPHAN CHILDREN. 
Students also received for the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College.— 
Address, “ B. F.,’’ 22 Woburn Square, W.C. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—In DECEMBER NEXT 
there will be an EXAMINATION for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £30 per annum each, tenable with any other 
Scholarship, except House Scholarships, during continuance at the School. 
These Scholarships are confined to the Sons of Clergymen being Nominees of Life 











St, Andrews, N.B. 
ee 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres, 


on OCTOBER 22nd. 





Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY, 
ee 


GENTLEMAN (35), of Public School Education, seeks 
NON-RESIDENT SECRETARIAL WORK, of either temporary or per- 
manent nature. The highest references given.—Address, ‘A. W,’’ Street 


Brothers, 5 Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





C. COUPLAND, Esq., D.Sc., M.A.. LECTURES at 

e COLLEGES and INSTITUTES, and instructs privately, in MENTAL 

and MORAL SCIENCE and PHILOSOPHY.—For particulars and detailed 
Circular, address, 10 Maitlain Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


and Saturday mornings. 


Terms, £ 2 2s. 


Terms, £5 53. 


ECHNICAL TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN.—Patron: H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN. 
CHRISTMAS TERM will COMMENCE OCTOBER 8th. Classes for Cookery, 
Household Management, Dressmaking, Millinery, Upholstering, Book-keeping, 
Hygiene, Fine Laundry Work, Elocution, Finance.—Applications for admission, 
- | or Prospectus, to Miss FORSYTH, Principal, 1 Victoria Square, S W. 


GENTLE- 


OED PELLA, COLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—FIRST- 
CLASS SCHOOL.—Principal, Miss BARLOW.—Health, Training, and Home 
Comforts, with the best Teaching. Miss Barlow’s aim is to make the girls intelli- 
gent, thinking, good women. Highest medical and parental references. Climate 
of Colwyn Bay is excellent, mild yet bracing, blue skies in winter, and no fogs, 





LOYD.—COURSES of SLOYD will be given, in con- 
nection with the Sloyd Association of Great Britain and Ireland, by Miss 
CHAPMAN and Miss NYSIROM, at 106 Great Portland Street, W., commencing 


1, For TEACH wa eg nt ge Lessons on Tuesday and Thursday evenings, 
erms, £2. 
2. For INVALIDS.—Sixteen Lessons on Monday and Thursday mornings. 


3. For CHILDREN.—Sixteen Lessons on Monday and Friday afternoons. 
Terms, £1 ls; or £1 103 for two of one family. 
4. Course of Sloyd Training for Teachers during the Christmas Holidays. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE 


for 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, London. 
The PROFESSORSHIPS of MODERN HISTORY and of CHEMISTRY 
are VACANT.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. Testimonials, &c., 


LADIES, 


RUCK CASTLE SCHOOL, 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of Thirty-six, and Two of Twenty- 
four Guineas a year, will be competed for in DECEMBER.—For full particulars, 
apply to Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., Head-Master. 


near TOTTENHAM. 








tobe sent to the College by November 3rd. 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 


HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 
{talian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 





ILLSIDE, GODALMING (close to Charterhouse School). 

—A. M. CURTEIS, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trin. Coll., Oxon, and 

G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Exeter Coll., and late 

Assistant- Master of Charterhouse, have entered into partuership, and PREPARE 
BOYS for Charterhouse and other Public Schools. 





FIVE MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE. 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES BY PURCHASING THE 


PURE ENGLISH 


WOOL CLOTHS, 


MADE AT THE MILLS OF THE 


INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP AT HUDDERSFIELD, 


WHERE NO WORK IS DONE 


THAT CANNOT BE TRUSTED, 


AND THE WORKERS PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS 
OF THEIR LABOUR. 


Can be had direct, or from any Tailor or Store, at Mill prices. 





WM. THOMSON AND SONS, LIMITED, INDUSTRIAL PARTNERSHIP, 
WOODHOUSE MILL, HUDDERSFIELD. 





F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0c O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak,”’—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878: 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ia 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C, 





Soreness and dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough, 
THROAT and affecting the voice. For 
there symptoms, use EPPS’S 
IRRITATION GLYCEKINEJUJUBES. Incon- 

tact with glands at the moment 
they are excited by theact of suck- 


AND ing, the Glycerine in these agree- 
able confections becomes activel 

COUGH. healing. In boxes, 74d; tins, ae. 

and 


Labe'led ‘JAMES EPPS 





CO., Homceopathic Chemists,” 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. 

Liberal Loss Settlemerts. 

Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


The Birkbeck Benda hear Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHAS® a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
RANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


7" UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Absolute Security. 











Paid-up Capitul 
See a 980, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London, May, 1857. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildi Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—@~—— 

Allen (J.), Vicar of Prees: a Memoir, 8vo......... ... piiesemnieaianai ....(Rivingtons) 12/6 
Bailey (J. B.), Modern Methuselahs, 8vo . . (Chapman & Hall) 196 
Bakes’ 8 Dialect Reciter, CF SVO  ......:00..0000-002sesc0scssoocenssesesseee .....(Routledge) 3/6 
Balderston (R. R.), Iugleton, Bygone and Present, cr 8vo......... (Edmondson) 46 
Bazalgette (U. R.). Law of County Councils, 8vo .............. AStevens & Sons) 7/6 
Bevenot, Passages from French & German Posts for Repetition (Rivingtons) 3/6 
Dickinson (W. H.), The Tongue an Indicitor in Disease, 8vo...... (Longmans) 7/6 


Dobell (H.), Songs and —— fur Children, 16mo 
Dowe (F i" Silver Cord, cr 870 ...........0..scc0ee0.- 
Farr (W.), Coach-Trimming, cr 8vo : 
Floyer i "M. ), Evolution of Ancie: t Hinduism, cr 8v0 
















Frank (G.), Ryedale and North Yorkshire Antiquities, aE w(K, Stock) 7/6 
Garnett (R.), Twilight of the Gods, cr 8vo ...........046 rae ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Gibbons (W.), Old Friends with New Faces, 4to.. (Castell) 2/0 
Giberne (A.), "Ready ! FR, MORE OE BOD oc sconsscoscnoecsoskonsssoanssonteanieh Nisbet) 2/6 
Gray (A.), Absolute Measnrements in oa Vol. I,cr wenn 12/6 
Grimm (J. ), Teutonic Mythology, GN cg ONO: ccpecavesnvonsessebtoaksdaueseen (Bell) 18/0 
Haggard (H.R), Mr. Meeson’s Will, 8vo......... ...(3. Blackett) 6/0 
Hamilton (E. L. . Tmaginary Sonnets, os ae EO A (E. Stock 3/6 
Hassell (J.), Play in Work and Work in Play, cr 8vo (Blackie) 2/6 
Holland (H. 8.), On Behalf of Belief, cr 8vo ............... ..(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Kay (J ), Bishop of Lincoln's Works, Vol. VIIL., cr 8vo.. ...(Rivingtons) 6/0 
Lang (A.), be x OE PI, BOB oiis.os ciicevcvcccscsvcscsenen . (Arrowsmith) 5/0 
Little (W. J. K.), Light of Life, er 8vo... ...(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Lock (J. B), E'ementary Statics, 12mo... .(Macmillan) 4/6 
Marshall (K.), Our Own Picture-Book, Mtoe ane ee (Nisbet) 5/6 
Martin (B. E.), Old Che'sea, 16mo .......... ..(Unwin) 7/6 
BER TE), DARI PONEOD, OE OID: 5.505 scscedicevcpeserseccovs:cosvassessonsy 68 (Bryce) 3/6 
Merydew G: 7) Love-Letters of Famous Men & Women, 2 vols. (Soe) 30/0 
Montesquieu (Baron de), Temp'e of Gnidms, 8VO  .........eeeeceseeeeeeee (Vizetelly) 15/0 


Otway (T.), +} &c , cr 8vo 
Palmer (J. H.), Text- Book of Lozarithms, cr 8vo .. 
Piatt (J. J.), Dream of Church Windows, cr 8vo......... 
Rassell (D.), The Track of the Storm, 3 vole. cr 8vo... 

Salmon (G.), Infallibility of the Church, BD) Soavisseeis 
Taylor (H. L.), Little Cbristian’s Pilgrimage, cr 8vo.. 
Thompson (H. M.), The World and the Kingdom, cr 8v0 .. 
Tolstci (Count), A Russian Proprietor, er 8vo 


paanab een de celantasnlenena .. (Vizetelly) 2/6 
oe ee 4/6 
Stock) 4/6 
(Hurst & Blaokets) 31/6 
(J. Murray) 12/0 
.(W. W. Gardner) 2/6 
“W. 7 oo 3,6 











Seb pupebheaysnasenuesiuseasaen W. Scott) 2/6 
Toole (J. L.), Reminiscences of, 2 vols. 8vo . (Hurst ‘ Blackett) = ; 
Tylor (L.), Chess : a Masque, ening oe a ey eee Unwin) 
Wolstenholme (J.), Seven-Figure Logarithms, 8v0........0....00000008 (Macmillan) 20 








TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
AST WEEKS. 
L 4st WEEKS. 


TALIAN E IBITION. 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S court, AND WEST KENSINGTON, 


HIS MAJESTY THe ciNG OF ITALY. 
Hon. PRESIDENT 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL. 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE, 
Colonel J.T. NORTH, 


I? 





ALIAN EXHIBI 
The GREAT SUCCESS of 1888, 
The EXHIBITION of the YEAR. 

ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4 and 8 p.m. daily, wet or dry, 

“ROME UNDER the EMPEROR TITUS.” 

On the “‘ Wild West” Arena. 

Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


ALIAN EX HIBITILIO 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING. 
NEAPOLITAN MANDOLINISTS DAILY. 


[? 


TALIAN EXHIBIT. 


Admission to the Exhibit:on, Is. 


TION. 


‘N. 


LON. 
Open 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. daily. 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. _ 


TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
{Ast WEEKS. 
LAst WEEKS. 











Just published, price Js 6d net, post-free, 
A 


+ ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 
on SALe at 
Messrs. a. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
NDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in one ue of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second Hand, inclading New Round Books, all at most Moderate Prices, Square 
8vo, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 
Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode, 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling. on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIONICALS.—CATALOGUES gent on application, 


: healiaiaaliatiialias 








ja ae. 


By J. BELFORD DAYNE, Author of “In the Name of the Tzar.”’ 


Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
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COMPLETION 







OF THE 












ENCYCLOPADIA 










BRITANNICA. 














NINTH EDITION. 


EDITED 
BY THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D, 


AND W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D, 


ASSISTED BY 1,145 CONTRIBUTORS. 


VOLUME XXIV. (URA—ZYM) 


Will be published early next Month. 


EDINBURGH: 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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GASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


xEW VOLUME OF THE 


HAGAZINE OF ART, 


commencing with NOVEMBER 
PART, price ONE SHILLING, in 


the 


which will be published the FINEST 


ETCHING hitherto issued in the 
Magazine, viz. “The Painter,” after 


MetssoniER, etched by GeRyY-BICHARD. 


Although the pre-eminent Artistic and 
Literary value of THE MAGAZINE OF ART has 
placed its circulation many thousands of copies 
monthly above that of any similar publication 
in the world, it is the intention of the Editor 
to introduce such improvements in the new 
yolame as will still further increase its 


axe popularity. 


The Editor desires to call special attention 
to those features which in the forthcoming 
Volame, even more than in the past, will form 
distinguishing characteristics of THE Maca- 
or ART :— 


(1) The issue of an Etching, Photogravure, 
or Steel Plate with each Moathly Part, 
this unique feature having during the past two 
years proved of universal popularity. 


(2) The Artistic Character of the Wood- 
Engravings by the First Engravers of the 
day, after the best and most interesting 
Pictures and Original Drawings. In this 
department THE MaGazInE Or ART may be 
said to stand alone in England. 


(3) The Richly Illustrated Record of Cur- 
rent Art, whether displayed at the Public 
Exhibitions or privately shown. 


(4) The Contributions of Articles on Artistic 
Matters by the Greatest and Most 
Popular Artists of the Day, including 
Sir Jonn Mrtuars, Bart., R.A.. Mr. W. P. 
Frits, R.A. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., Sir JAMES 
Liyton, P.R.L., Mr. Forp Mapox Brown, Pro- 
fessor Hopason, R.A., Mr. WALTER CRANE, and 
others. 


(6) The Opportuneness of the Subjects 
Treated. Thus, every Part contains at least 
one Article on an Artistic Matter engaging, at 
the time of publication, the attention of the 
public. In this way life and vigour are infused 
into the Magazine. The usual custom of Art 
Periodicals is such that few, if any, of their 
numbers have any special reference to the times 
in which they are published. 


(6.) Whilst the claims of Art, Ancient, Medieval, 
and of the Renaissance, will continue to 
receive full attention whenever anything fresh 
and interesting can be brought forward, the 
Op Masrens will be dealt with in moderation ; 
for it is the belief of the Editor that this stock- 
in-trade of the average Art periodical has been 
greatly overdone, and that the public, tired of 
the constant repetitions, prefer to see what is 
golng on around them, 


(7) The Treatment of Art Subjects in a 
Bright and Attractive Manner. In 
the forthcoming Volume the Editor will en- 
deavour to prove that certain branches of Art 
can be made thoroughly entertaining and lively, 
a8 well as interesting and instructive, and, more- 
over, that humour need not be banished from 
a Magazine devoted to the consideration of the 
Fine and Applied Arts, 








COMPLETION OF “THE 
ENCYCLOPZ:DIC DICTIONARY.” 


NOTICE.—It is with great satisfaction 
that Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY are at 
length able to announce the Early Completion of 
“THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY.” This 
great Work, which has been described by the Times 
as “a work of immense utility, both an Encyclo- 
peedia and a Dictiorary,” has been in course of 
publication during the past ten years. Con- 
taining, as it does, about 50,000 Words 
more than any other Dictionary 
extant, the Publishers feel that they are 
justified in claiming for it THE FIRST POSITION 
amongst modern Dictionaries. 


Complete in 14 Divisional Volumes, containing 
upwards of 5,000 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth, 
ey 10s 6d each; or in 7 Volumes, bound in 

lf-morocco, 21s each. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 


An Entiiely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to 
all the Words in the English Language, with a Full 
Account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pro- 
nunciation, and Use, 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


FRANCE AS ITIS. By Andre Lebon 


and Pau PE.et, Professors in the School of 
Political Sciences, Paris. Specially Written for 
English Readers, and Translated from the French 
oo Witu1am ARNOLD. With 3 Maps, cloth, 
3 6d. 


The TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By 


W.T.Sreap. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The ASTONISHING HISTORY of 
TROY TOWN. By “Q.,” Author of ‘ Dead 
Man’s Rock.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 


Two Roses. By Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
Cloth, 5s. 


COMMODORE JUNK. By G. Manville 


ie Autkor of ‘‘ Double Cunning,” &c. Cloth, 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Rosert Witson. With several 
Hundred Illustrations. Complete in 2 vols., cloth 
gilt, 93 each. 


FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of 
Flowers. Penned and Pictured by WALTER 
Crane. With 40 pages of Pictures handsomely 
reproduced in Colours, Paper boards, 5s, 


ENGLISH WRITERS. Volumes III. 
and IV. By Professor Henry Morey, LL.D. 
Cloth, 53 each, 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE CYCLO- 
PZ/DIA. Containing about 30,000 Articles, with 
Information upon nearly 200,000 Questions, 
Illustrated, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 

Volume for 1888. With 12 Etchings and Photo- 

avares, and Hundreds of beautiful Wood- 
ngravings, 16s, 


The WOMAN’S WORLD VOLUME for 
1888, Edited by Oscar WILDE. Illustrated 
throughout with high-class Wood-Engravings, 183. 


CASSELL’S COMPLETE BOOK of 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. Cheap Edition, with 
900 Illustrations, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY 


FANE. By Frank Barrett. 3 vols., cloth, 31ls6d 


HEROES of EVERY-DAY LIFE. By 
a With 16 Full-Page Illustrations, 


The SECOND VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED 
EDITION of 
CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 





Profasely Illustrated with New and Original : 


Drawings, cloth, 93. 








“The Queen,” 


of October 13th, 1888, says:—%Tho 
progress of THE WOMAN’S WORLD is 
an event, but notwithstanding the im- 
provement and unparalleled popularity, 
the New Volume, which commences with 
the November issue, will be enlarged 
without alteration in price.” 


The NOVEMBER PART, 
price ls, of 


THE WOMAN’S WORLD 
Edited by OSCAR WILDE, 


Forming the First Part of the Enlarged 
Series, 


Will contain :— 
An ENGLISH LADY of the 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY at HER TOILET. 
Drawn by Wat Paget. (Frontispiece.) 


A DREAM of WILD BEES. By Miss 


Outve Scuretner (Ralph Iron). 


SHOPPING in LONDON. By Mrs. A. 
E. F. Exror-James, Illustrated by Gorpon 
BROWNE. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Fawcett. 


An AUTUMN MOONLIGHT; Poem. 


By Miss EstHeER WALKER. 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 


BiancHe Roosevett. Illustrated. 


NOVEMBER FASHIONS.—LONDON. 


By Mrs. 


By 


By Mrs. JonnstonE. PARIS, By VIOLErte. 
Illustrated. 
IRISH PEASANT TALES. By Lady 


WILDE. 


BIRDS of PASSAGE: Poem, 


GraHam R, Tomson. 


A VISIT to a SOUTH AFRICAN 
OSTRICH FARM. By Miss Brssiz Woop. 
Illustrated. 


FEATHER FANS and OTHERS. 
Illustrated. 


The MAN with the BROKEN ARM: 


Story. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


On EMBROIDERED and EM- 
BROIDERING BOOKS. By A. C. Bicxer. 
Illustrated. 


A GIRTON for HOUSEWIVES. By 


Mrs. HERTz, 


HEAD-DRESSING. By Mrs. Conyers 
MorreEt.. Illustrated. 


A FASCINATING BOOK. A Note by 
the Eprror. 


By 


*e* 4 COMPLETE LIST OF CASSELL AND COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES FOR THE SEASON 1888-89 WILL BE FORWARDED 


POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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On MONDAY, October 22ad, will be published. 


MEMOIR OF 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D.D., 


ST. ANDREWS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “Life of Edward Irving,” &c, 
8vo, with Portrait, 21s, 





COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION. 
MR. KINGLAKBE’S 


INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


Vols. VIII. and 1X.—FROM the MORROW of INKERMAN to the DEATH of 
LORD RAGLAN. With an Index to the whole Work. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 


Crown 8vo, each 6s. [This day. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
NEW CURTAiN MATERIALS, 
FINE SILK DAMASKS AND BROCADES, BROCATILLES AND 


TAPESTRIES, CRETONNES, CHALLIS, AND CHINTZES 
OF THE FINEST DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 








An Immense Choice on View at Reasonable Prices. 


80 OXFORD STREET, 





76 W. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell commun‘cated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the etfcct that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENBRBORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 


TO 








UsE 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK-ROOM. 





Rares, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. & is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
sensitive skins generally. 





Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


a 
NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


The TRACK of the STORY. 


a Novel. By Dora RUssELL, Author of 
prints in the Snow,” &. 3 vols, 


HUGH ERRINGTON. 


GERTRUDE Forpr, Author of « In the 01 
Palazzo,’ ‘‘Driven Before the Storm ” be, ’ 
vols, . 


The DEATH SHIP: , 


Strange Story. By W. CLark RUSSELL, Auth 
of “ The Wreck of the § Grosvenor,’” &, 3 we 


The YOUNGEST mig 


GREEN. By F. W. Rosrnson, Author of 
“*Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 yols, 


A DAUGHTER of DIVES. 


By Lerru Derwent, Author of “ Circe’s Lovers” 
&c, 3 vols. -_ 


The DUCHESS. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” &, 1 Tol 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


“ Foot. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 


Price 33 6d; by post, 3s 9d. 


Cc ED RI, 


A 





OR, 
SOUL’S TRAVAIL. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTs, 


By the Rev. F. W. KINGSTON, MA, 


Head-Master of Guilsborough Grammar School, 
Northants. 


CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


‘“‘SCEPTICS PROVE THE TRUTH:” 
LECTURE ON ERNEST RENAN, 
By Mrs. HANSON (‘‘9NA”), 
Author of “ Beauty,” “ Eternity and the Home of the 
Beautiful,” ‘‘ Powers of Woman,” *‘ A World 
at War,” “Future Existence of the 
Animal Creation,” &c. 
Price 3d. 





CHURCH PRINTING COMPANY, 
Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 
Feap, 8vo, cloth, price One Shilling. 


NETS, SACRED and SECULAR. 


By Cxara Swain Dickrys, 


_ 


London: Srimpxrin, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Price Sixpence. 
RISH ISSUES: Letters Addressed to 
the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P, By An Iris 
LIBERAL. 
Dublin: E. Ponsonsy, 116 Grafton Street. 
London: SimpKin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


UTUMN TOUR in the MEDITER. 
RANEAN, 


The ORIENT COMPANY will despatch their 
large full-powered Steamship ‘GARONNE,’ 3876 
tons register, 3,000 horse-power, from Tilbury Docks, 
London, on NOVEMBER 15th, for a FIVE WEEKS’ 
CRUISE, visiting Lishon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Palermo, Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, Nice for Riviera, 
Malaga, &c., arriving in London on December 22nd. 

The ‘Garonne’ is fitted with the electric light, hot 
and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. 
Number of passengers strictly limited. 


An experienced Surgeon will be carried. 


Managers, F. GREEN and CO., and ANDERSON, 
ANDERSON, and CO., Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


For terms and other particulars, apply to the 
latter firm, or to West-End Agents, GRIN DLAY and 
CO., 55 Parliament Street, S.W. 


T= NEW GALLERY, Regent Street. 
—ARTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
—The First Exhibition is Now Open, Admission 1s. 
Watrer Cranr, President. ERNEST RapForD, Sec. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the best, the cheapest, and the 
most popular remedies, At all seasons and under all 
circumstances they may be used with safety, and with 
the certainty of doing good. Eruptions, rashes, and 
all descriptions of skin-diseases, sores, ulceration‘, 
and burns are presently benefited and ultimately 
cured by these healing, soothing, and purifying 
medicaments. The Ointment rubbed upon the abdo- 
men, checks all tendency to irritation of the bowels, 
and averts dysentery and other disorders of the 
intestines. Pimples, blotches, inflammations of the 
skin, muscular pains, neuralgic affections, and 0+ 
— glands can be effectively overcome by using 
Holloway’s remedies according to instructions accom- 
panying each packet. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'’S NEW LIST. 


IMPORTANT THEATRICAL MEMOIBS. 
Just ready, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s; and at every Library, 


PLAYERS AND PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. 


mong the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s Gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles 
Reade, the Wigans, Benjamin Webster, @. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus 
Harris the Elder, Buckstone, Sothern, and F. B. Chatterton; with many others. 











#,* A 











Just ready, CHEAP EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.—With a NEW PREFACE, 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 





—<—$——— 


Mr. BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—On October 26th, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


By WALTER BESANT. With Photograph Portrait and Fac-simile Autograph. 








GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


THIS MORTAL GS @& te. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “ Philistia,” “Strange Stories,” &c. 


“ Hagh Massinger is a powerfully drawn character. The story is a good example of Grant Allen’s art, and will hold the interest of evary one who takes - +a 
—scotsmai, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 





—_—_— 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION.—With 17 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


IN PERIL AND PRIVATION. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.” 





NEW STORY of IMAGINATION and ADVENTURE,—THIRD EDITION now ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 53, 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A 
COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Full-Page Illustrations by GILBERT GAUL. 

“Thrillingly interesting, intensely satirical, and undoubtedly clever.’”’—Perth- “Quite as fascinating as any work ever published by Mr. Rider Haggard.” — 
shire Advertiser, J Society Herald. 

** Both exciting and absorbing.” —Leeds Mercury. 








Just ready, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


Famous Murders, Wrecks, Conspiracies, Riots, Forgeries, Duels, Fires, &c. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 








A VOLUME of STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. —Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 ; cloth, 23 6d. 


T H E MAN-H UN T E OR. 


By DICK DONOVAN. 
“ Well-written and entertaining stories.”"—Manchester Examiner. | “ Enthralling in their infcrest.”—Svotsman, 
“ Without doubt one of the best collections of detective stories ever produced.” —Derbyshire Courier. 





A BOOK for ALL HORSE-LOVERS.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


By ‘“THORMANBY.” 


‘A fund of hearty amusement for all who have a liking for the tarf.”’"—Scotsman, 
“ A well-compiled, modest, and amusing book, which is well worth a niche in any sportsman’s library.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Mr. HENDERSON’S NEW NOVEL.—Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Photograph Frontispiece. 


AGATHA PAGE: a Romance. 


By ISAAC HENDERSON. 





NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “ SOCIAL LIFE in the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE,.”—With 56 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d, 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


Collected and Edited by JOHN ASHTON. 
“Full of interest and amusement.”—Scotsman. 


“ A curious and entertaining medley, worthy the attention of the student of social life as well as of the student of literature.”—Manchester Examiner. 





CHARLES READE’S LAST BOOK.—Fcap., 8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


BIBLE CHARACTER  S: 
Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. 


By the late CHARLES READE, D.C.L., Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 


: Always interesting and suggestive.” —Scotsman, iti 7 
It is not too much to say that it will suggest new ideas even to those who are most familiar with the Old Testament.”—British Weekly. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THIRD EDITION, 33 64. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK. By the Author of 
“ John Orlebar,’ “ The Young Idea,” dc. 


“The author has most decidedly made his mark on the literature of the day.”— West- 
minster Review. ‘No one but a stupid person could fail to be charmed with it.’’—Graphic. 
“No one without reading the book can comprehend how Lady Culmshire fascinates the 
reader.’—Court Circular. “Vivid, incisive, telling; a thoroughly readable book.’’— 
Literary World.’ “Charming throughout. A very odd book.”—Spectator. ‘ Able sketches 
of character. Cleverly written, and in a brisk and dashing style.’—Morning Post. “The 
reader will have fallen quite in love with her ladyship.”’—Illustrated London News. “ Gives 
evidence of real ability. Lady Calmshire is a fine study.”’—Globe. “ Deserves the highest 
commendation.”—Queen. ‘Generally good, and often excellent.’”’—Daily News. ‘The 
novel is a remarkable one, and cannot fail to win its way to the shelf of standard fiction.”— 
Public Opinion. “ Distinctly original in construction and workmanship ; embodies character 
study of great subtlety and power.’—Scottish Leader. “Clever sayings, wise thoughts, 
brilliant repartees, and racy characterisations, literary culture, and inlaid wisdom make the 
novel a remarkable one.’—British Quarterly Review. ‘Sure to be read by many, and liked 
by all.’—Sunday Times. “If each chapter increases the eagerness to read, merit may be 
assumed.”—Edinburgh Courant. ‘An admirable picture of society, abounding with reflec- 
tions full of wit and wisdom.’—Glasgow Evening News. ‘Those lovers of a really good 
and clever novel who have not made the acquaiotance of Lady Culmshire, one of the best 
character sketches we have read, should at once do so.” —Shefield Telegraph. ‘A delightful 
work of fiction.”—Scotsman. “ Remarkable study of character.’—Athenzum. “A capital 
novel, full of rich humour and gay satire.””—Echo, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, the THIRD EDITION, with Index, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


W. KNIGHTON’S STRUGGLES FOR LIFE. 
By WILLIAM KNIGHTON, LLD, 


Vice-Pre.ilent of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “The History of Ceylon,” “ Forest Life in Ceylon,” &c. 





«© Will commend itself to every one who is interested 
in the manifold efforts that are being made to lighten 
the miseries of the poor and the oppressed. It 
abounds in wise suzgestions and equally wise cautions. 
It is conceived in an admirable spirit, and is calcu- 
lated, if widely circulated and read, to do a vast 
amount of practical good.’’—Scottish Review, 

“* The author’s style is bright and vivid...... There is 
much good sense in his chapters on social struggles 
and on the Destiny of England,’’—Contemporuiry 
Review. 

**Comprises within its pages so much of worldly 
wisdom and the recorded experience of individuals 
and communities in their ‘struggles for life,’ that the 
volume cannot but prove immensely attractive to the 
general reader. The scientific account of man’s 
struggle with Nature possesses all the charm and 
fascination cf a novel, whilst inculcating lessons 
which Dr. Knighton handles with all the skill of a 
master of the craft.’’—Expi.ss (Lucknow), 


** Karnest and suggestive.”—St. James’s Gaztte. 

“Dr. Knighton displays a philosophic comprehen- 
siveness of view.’’—Scotsman, 

“ Saturated with a healthy spirit of independence 
and self denial. Dr. Knighton has a vigorous, clear, 
and picturesque style, which renders the work ex- 
tremely interesting.’’— Pioneer (Allahabad). 

“Dr. Knighton has ded in prod ga 
thoroughly sensational work. The pictures are well 
and powerfully drawn...... These are golden words, 
and such thoughts should be cast far and wide 
amongst the public of England.”—Statesman 
(Calcutta). 

‘“*The author is never dull. There is not a page 
that does not teem with interesting facts. The 
author is gifted with a large stock of sound common- 
sense, and even the most careless reader cannot fail 
to derive advantage from making {his acquaintance.” 
— Leader (Melbourne). 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, London; & 2) SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, Edinburgh. 














AN IMPORTANT HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY. 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


416 peges, and is illustrated with 250! 


“Well printed, well illustrated, and well written.’’—Morning Post. 
“We know of no better book of the kind.””—Church Times. 

“Well suited to the little people.” —Times. 

“‘Deservedly a favourite.”’—Saturday Review. 





Daintily Colcured 
Paper Boards, 


3/- 


The New Volune 
contains 


Elegant cloth, 
extra gilt, 


0/* 


New and Original 
Illustrations. 











TINCT 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


URE 





WORKS OF 
COUNT TOLSToj 


rr 

R. WALTER SCOTT has th 
pleasure to announce that he has e 
arraugements to publish, in monthly yo} made 
series of translations of works by the we?* 
Russian Novelist, Count Lyof N. Tolstoi nett 
translations, direct from the Russian, are bee 
Nathan Haskell Dole, and admirably reprodm, Mr, 
spirit and style of the original. The Engiish poet 
public will be introduced to an eutirely new piss mg 
works by one who is probably the greatest te 
master of fiction in Europe, and one upon whoeg pe 
sonality and opinions,—social, ethical, and relision” 
a un'‘que attention is concentrated. To — 
familiar with the charm of Russian fiction = 
especially with the works of Count Tolstoi —_ 
volumes will come as a new revelation of power, ag 





The Series will begin with :— 


A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR 
And other Stories, 
By Count LYOF N. TOLSTOi, 


This volume, which is representative of Count Ty) 
stoi’s literary activity between 1852 and 1859 wil 
fittingly serve as a prelude and introduction to those 
which follow. Besides its own interest, much of it 
has the interest of disguised autobiography ; Prines 
Nekhliudof, the ‘* Russian Proprietor,’ suggests the 
youthful figure of Count Tolstoi himself in one of his 
early experiences; the ‘‘ Recollections of a Scorer.” 
and “‘ Two Hussars,” are regarded as reminiscent ¢f 
Count Tolstoi’s gambling days. Both must have been 
suggested by some such terrible experience us thas 
told of the Count’s gambling debt in the Caucasus, 
“Lucerne” and * Albert,” two other stories of the 
volume, are also evidently transcripts from the 
author’s own experience. The strange young pro 
tector of the wandering singer in the one, the 
shadowy Prince Nekhliudof in the other, are both 
Count Tolstoi himself in phases quite distinct from 
those in which he is familiar at present. “ Albert,” 
in its peculiar realism and pathos, is one of Count 
Tolstoi’s most exquisite sketches, and a striking 
example of his literary method. 


Crown 8vo, about 350 pp. each, cloth cover, 2; 6] 
per vol.; half-morocco, 5; per vol, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
; __ 2 WARWICK LANE, 





FOREIGN BOOKS at FOREIGN PRICES, 
ILLIAMS) and = NORGATE'S 
FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULSR. No, 110 
post-free, one stamp. (Theology, Classics, Oriental 
aud European Philology, German and French recent 
Literature.) 


CIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR, 
No. 54, post-free, onestamp. (Natura! History, 
Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Medicine and 
Surgery. 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Price 43; Annnal Subscription, 12s 6d, post-free, 
MINHE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. CXLI., for OCTOBER, 1883, 
CoNnTENTS. 
1, THe APOCRYPHA. 
2. RIicHMOND PALACE AND ITS RoyAat RESIDENTS. 
3. CRUISING AND DREDGING. 
4, THE SELF-RKEVELATION OF GOD. 
5. SOcIALIST PHILOSOPHY. 
6, IRISH MANUFACTURES, 
7. Loca GOVERNMENT. 
8, WILLIAM EpwarpD Forster. 
9, SHorT KEVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES. 
10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London: T. WootmeEr, 66 Paternoster Kow, EC. 





The 
CuaanTEs WONEEE 
of the 
= M ONTHLY PACKET” for 1883, 
Edited b 


y 
CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Crown 8vo, Coloured Wrapper, 2+, 
Will be published about the middle of Novembe:. 
ConrTENTS. 
Fripay’s Cuitp. By Frances, 
A MopErN Girt. By M. Bramston. 
MADELEINE. By Esmé Stuart. 
SIGBERT’S GUERDON. By C. M. Yonge. 
THE Rasan’s Rina. By Austin Clare. 
WHICH WAS THE Farrest? By B. H. Creswell. 
And various other Papers and Stories. 
London: Water Smita and Innes, 31 and 32 
Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
OCTOBER, 1888, 
; ConTENTS. 
1, Music tn EaRLy ScoTLanpb. 
Hadden. 
2, Tue ULTIMATE FATE OF GIORDANO Bavuno. 
3. Jamigeson’s DICTIONARY. 
4. THe PRovINcEs OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
5. STANDING ARMIES AND Conscription. By Andrew 
T. Sibbald, 
6, THe Romance ROBERT BRUCE RELATED. 
7. THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. By W. Peterson. 
8, ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
9, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. P 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, Publisher to her Majesty 
the Queen, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, Londo. 





By J. Cuthbert 
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a 
H RIDER HAGGARD’S 
NEW STORY, 


yR MEESON’S WILL 


16 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE 6s, 


WILL BE READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ ON 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23rd. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT (Successor to J. and R, Maxwell), 
‘ 35 ST. BRIDE STREET, E.C. 





a 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S NEW BOOK. 


The NEW VOLUME in the “ INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES,” entitled “ On the SENSES, 
INSTINCTS, and INTELLIGENCE of ANIMALS, 
with SPECIAL REFERENCE to INSECTS,” by Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., is ready this day, at 


all Booksellers’. With 100 Illustrations, price 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


/ io TORCH and COLONIAL BOOK CIRCULAR. 
Edited by E. A. PETHERICK. 
No. 5, SEPTEMBER 29th, 1888, now ready, 
ContTrNtTs, 
RECENT ENGLISH and AMERICAN FUBLICATIONS :— 


Dictionaries and Encyclop2x iias. Geography, Voyages, and Travels. 
History and Biography. Natural and Physical Science, 
Economics and Politics. Medicine and Surgery. 





Law and Jurisprudence. Industrial Arts, Handicrafts, En- 
Religion and Philosophy. gineering, Chemistry, &c. 
Resays and Belles-Lettres. Agriculture, Rural and Domestic 


Econowy, Field Sports, &c. 
Fine Arts and Il!ustrated Works. Facetize, Readings, Recitations, &c. 
Education and Philology. Novels and Works of Fiction. 


LIST of R. A. PROCTOR’S WORKS (with Portrait). 
RECENT gee PUBLICATIONS and BOOKS relating to the BRITISH 
OLONIES :— 


Poetry and the Drama. 


Cavadian Dominion. 


The Colonies in General, 

Australia, Newfoundland. 
Tasmania, South African Colonies. 
New Zealand, | West Africa, 

Polynesia. West Iudies. 


es of AUSTRALASIA.—NEW SOUTH WALES. (Continued 
to 1849), 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN MAGAZINES and REVIEWS, 
PUBLISHERS’ SHORT LISTS, &e. 
Annual Subscription, posted to any part of the world,6:. Specimen Copy, 6d. 
Only a limited number of copies of Nos. 1 to 4 now remain on hand. A few 
Sets, with Title-Page and Index, have been bound up in Roxburgh style, price 
73 6d ; parchment, 9, 
London: E, A. PETHERICK and CO., Colonial Book-ellers’ Agency, 33 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
7% NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaele, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 





OLD PARTI &. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cut-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegaut Portfolio, Price Three Guineas, 





, FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO..S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME by Miss F. P. COBBE.—On October 26th, crown 8vo, 63. 


The SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT of the AGE: and other Pleas: 
and Di ions, includiog an Essay on ‘‘ The EDUCATION of the 
EMOTIONS.” By Frances Power Cossr, Author of “An Essay on 

Intuitive Morals,” “ Religious Duty,” “Tae Hopes of the Human Race,” &. 


VOLUME VII. OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


On October 26th, with a Portrait of Mr. Browning, crown 8vo, 53. 
IN a BALCONY: and DRAMATIS PERSON 2. 
This Edition will consist of Sixteen Volumes. A Vulume is published Monthly. 











POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


To be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes, each containing a Frontispiece, 
bound iu half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price ls 6d per Volume. 


Vol. 1. JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, 
Will be ready on October 26th. 


NEW EDITION of TURNER’S “T LEAVES.” 
On October 26th, the Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
T LEAVES: a Collection of Pieces for Public Reading. 
By Epwarp F. Turner, Author of ‘“‘ Tantler’s Sister,’’ “ More T Leaves,” &c. 
POPULAR EDITION of “RICHARD CABLE.” 
On October 26th, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 65, 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Mebalab,” “* John Herring,” “‘ Vourt Royal,’’ &c, 
POPULAR EDITION of “ROBERT ELSMERE.” 
Now ready, the Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 


ot “ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.,” 
On October 26th, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,”” 
“ Airy Fairy Lilian,” ‘‘ Mrs, Geoffrey,” &c. 


On October 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 65. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, containing 
among other Articles of Interest, ** FRENCH JANET,” Chaps. 7-9; “NOV 
UNDERSTANDED of the PEOPLE;” ** A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES”’ 
(Concluded) ; ‘* NOTES bya NATURALIST; an Autumn Ramble in Surrey ;'” 
ani “A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR of “ DEMOS,” “ THYRZA,” 
&c., Chaps. 21-23, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS of a ROYALIST. 


MEMOIRS of the COUNT de FALLOUX, 


Translated from the French and Edited by C. B. Pitman, With Portraits, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 323. [Now ready. 
By Mrs. WALKER, 

UNTRODDEN PATHS in ROUMANIA. By 
Mrs. WALKER, Author of ‘‘ Sketches of Eastern Life and Scenery,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. L This day, 

By Lady DILKE. 

ART in the MODERN STATE. By Lady 

Ditxe, Demy 8vo. { Next week. 
By T. WEMYSS REID 
The LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. 


FORSTER. By T. Wemrss Rerp. Fourth Edition, With Portraits, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 323, 


GEORGE MEREDITHS WORKS. 


A New and Uniform Edition, in Ten Volumes, crown 8yo. 


DIANA of the CROSSWAYS, | VITTORIA, - 
EVAN HARRINGTON, | RHODA FLEMING. 
The ORDEAL of RICHARD | BEAUCHAMP’S UAREER, 


FEVEREL. | The EGOIST. 
The ADVENTURES of HARRY |The SHAVING of SHAGPAT: an 
RICHMOND. | Arabian Entertainment ; and 
SANDRA BELLONI, originally FARINA, 


EMILIA in ENGLAND. 





IMS REEVES.—HIS LIFE. By HIMSELF. 
“‘The famous tenor’s book is full of interest.’”’—Dramatic Review, 
“*Mr. Sims Reeves is an admirable narrator.”’—Morning Advertiser. 
** His name is familiar to the lips as household words.” —Observer. 


IMS REEVES.—HIS LIFE. By HIMSELF. 
“The gifted artist can scarcely fail to interest the many legions of his 
admirers.’’—Sunday Times. 
“‘The anecdotes are highly dramatic.’’—Entr’acte, 


Lonpon Music Pusiisuine Company, Limited, 54 Great Marlborough Street, W. 





LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
tennis courts; large swimming-bath; private baths.—Descriptive tariff of 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDOCLIFFE’S LIFE. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 


STRATFORD CANNING, 
Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, K.G., &c. 
FROM HIS MEMOIRS AND PRIVATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS, 
By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

With 3 Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 

“The life of Stratford Canning, based on piles of authentic materials, and well 
composed in nervous English by Mr. Lane-Poole, will be welcome to all who 
cherish the memor’es of great men ard desire to kuow their title-deeds to esteem 
and fame.’’—Spectator. 

**A model of condensed and vivid biogranhy, with the materials so neatly put 
together that the unobservant reader is likely to overlook the tact with which 
the work has been constructed......The book, indeed, while having the charm of 
biography, is much more a contribution to nineteenth-century history than a 
biography of the usual type.’’—Alhen@um. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF “THREE IN NORWAY.” 


B.C. 1887. 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By J. A. LEES and W. J. CLUTTERBUCK, 
Authors of ‘‘ Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Authors. 
Crown 8vo, 103 6d. 


The LIFE of the EARL of GODOLPHIN, 


Lord High Treasurer and Prime Minister under Queen Anne. By the Hon. 
Hueu Expior, M.P. 8vo, 153. 


WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late 


Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy, Oxford, Edited by R. L. NETTLE- 
SHIP, Fellow of Balliol College. vols. Vol. ILI. MISCKLLANIES. With 
Memoir, Index to the Three Volumes, and Portrait, 8vo, 21s. 

*,* Vols. I. and II., price 163 each. 


The RECORD of a HUMAN SOUL. By 


Horace G. Horcninson. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 

*,* This book consists of leaves from a diary given, without reserve, to the 
author, and by him so fitted into a fictional setting as to form a connected 
biography of a soul tortured by its inability to accept the stereotyped dogmas of 
religion, and at length rescued from the lifelessness of agnosticism by a personal 
revelation of the truth, as yet) but inadequately felt, that religion is a state of 
emot.onal communion with God rather than of intellectual comprehension. 


PAPERS on MARITIME LEGISLATION. 


With a Translation of the German Mercantile Laws relating to Maritime 
Commerce. By Ernest Emit Wenpt, D.C.L. Third Edition, royal 8vo, 
price 3ls 6d. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 


Wuitcoms RILey. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


*,* This is a Copyright Volume of Verses and Sonnets by an American Author. 


“Mr, Riley is a true poet...... We cannot but be grateful to Messrs. Longmans 
for putting this book within the reach of English lovers of poetry.’’—Globe. 


The BESOM MAKER, and other Country 


Folk-Songs. Collected and Illustrated by HEywoop SumNER, With Music, 
4to, boards, 2s 61. 


BIJOU ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MACAULAY’S LAYS, 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, together with 


Ivry, The Armada, A Radical War Song, The Battle of Moncontour, Songs of 
the Civil War. By Lord Macavuray. Illustrated by George Scharf, jun. 
18mo, 23 6d, gilt top. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ORTHODOX. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint 


Author of “ Reata,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* A Story of modern Jewish Life in Austrian Poland. 
“A well-written and interesting story...... It has both picturesque and human 
interest, and now and then disp!a;s a real turn for dramatic expression and the 


portraiture of passionate feeling......‘Orthodox’ is light, and even brilliant.’’— 
Atheneum, 


An IMPERFECT GENTLEMAN. By 


KATHARINE Lee (Mrs, Henry Jenner), Author of ‘‘A Western Wild- 
flower,” &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 
ou and refreshing...... A book that does one good to read.”—St, James's 
azette, 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the War of the 


Little Hand. By H. Riper HaaGearp, Author of “ She,” ‘* Allan Quater- 
main,” &. Thirty-first to Fortieth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards ; 
2s 6d, cloth. 

**These exploits are quite as marvellous in their way as the supernatural 
exploits of ‘She ;’ but Mr. Haggard—in a great measure, no doubt, from the plain, 
unboastful language Allan Quatermain is made to use—has the gift of stamping 
these stupendous feats with the mark of reality.”—World. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 344, 


Is just published. 
ConTENTS, 

1. Lorp GRENVILLE, 
2, THE Law oF SToRMs, 
3. THE PoETRY OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
4, ANNALS OF THE HovsE OF Percy. 
5. TYRRELL’S CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. 
6, THE TURRETTINI FAMILY OF GENEVA. 
7. Nava DEFENCE. 
8. RECENT ADVANCES IN SURGERY AND MEDICINE. 
9, THe LETTERS OF DoroTHY OSBORNE. 
10, Rerp’s Lire oF WiLL1aAM Epwarp Forster. 
11, IRELAND UNDER COERCION. 





By James 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row: 
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SWAN SONNENCHEIN AND CO.’S NEW Lg} 


Lord DESART’S NEW NOVEL. 


HERNE LODGE. By the Earl of Desart 
* Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” “ Kelverdale,” &. 2 vols, 
Mr. F.C. PHILIPS’S NEW NOVFL. 

LITTLE MRS. MURRAY. By F.C. ili 

of ** As in a Lovking-Glass,” ‘The De = and Cig REPS, Authoy 

Adventures of Lucy Smith,’’ &c. 2 vols. > “Strange 

Mra. SPENDER'S NEW NOVEL. 
KEPT SECRET. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, Author at 


“Her Brother's Keeper.”’ 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “‘ ANTINOUS,” 
ELFRIEDE: A Psychical Romance, By George 


TayLor (Professor Hausrath). 3 vols. 
‘Tn literary workmanship, in moral purpose, and in gennine imaginat; 
we rarely come upon anything in current fiction so excellent as Binge mes 
story is realistic, but there is an atmosphere of idealism around it which gives s 
a peculiar charm.” —Scotsman, Rives it 
A REALISTIC ACCOUNT of an EAST-END LODGING.HOUSR, 
By JOHN LAW, Author of ‘‘ The City Girl,” &, 


OUT of WORK. 3s 6d. With an Interesting Deseri 
tion of Dock Labourers, Work at the Docks, the Casual Ward, &e, p 
“There is a true ring of realistic pithos in it.’’—Post. 
os — ~~ ~*~ ——. with a barn hot gga and simplicity of py 
is powerful and sombre genius i3 contined to giving a relent} iq 
picture of East-End life as it is.” —British Weekly. , asly trathtl 
“ Written by a mn who has entered heart and soul into his Subject."—Whiteha) 


The FIRST EDITION has been at once EXHAUSTED, and a SECOND ; 
NOW READY, price 4s 6, with Portrait of Sir Michael Costa,» ® 


MUSICAL MEMORIES, PAST and PRESENT, By 
Dr. WM. SPARK, 

COSTA, MEYERBEER, MENDELSSOHN, SPOHR, BENRED'0T SEBAP 
TIAN WESLEY, BISHOP, STERNDALE BENNETT, Sir JOHN 088. 
WALLACH, BALFR, THALBEKG, GEORGE LINLKY, GRISI and MARIO, 
TITIENS and GIUGLINI, the MACFARRENS, SMARt, PATTI, Dr. £ J. 
HOPKINS, HATTON, &c., together with other Articles on varions Masical 
Subjects, Scraps, Anecdotes, &c. 

SLAVE-CATCHING in the SOUTH PACIFIC, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MY CONSULATE in SAMUA.” 


BLACKBIRDING in the SOUTH PACIFIC; or, tho 
First White Man ou the Beach. By W. B. CHurcHwarp, H.B.M. Consul in 
Samoa. With 8 Full-Page Plates. 8vo, 103 6d. 

‘A tale of sufferings and iniquities incredibly horrib!e—a nightmare of ths 
most awful horrors.’’—Land and Water. 


SIERRA LEONE; or, the White Man’s Grave. By 
G. A. LETHBRIDGE-BANBURY, of H.M, Colonial Civil Service, 8v0, illustrated, 
10s 6d. 

** We have seldom come across a more readable book.’’—Vanity Fair, 
“ An entertaining and pleasant volume, descriptive of an Englishman’s life in 
the interesting colony of liberated slaves.””—Newcastle Chronicle, 


MR. BARLOW’S POEM—The PAGEANT of LIFE- 
is now ready, price 63. 

«A new poet has arisen among us—an indisputable poet—forcible, graceful, 
earnest, courageous, having something of real interest and great moment to say, 
and knowing how to express his strong bold thoughts in words of extraordinary 
power, and lines of rare beauty.”’"—Daily Telegraph. 

STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK.—SECOND EDITION. 

The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their Agrarian Con. 
dition, Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 8vo, 253. 

*,* This Work, together with Tikhomirov’s ‘‘ Russia: Political and Social" 

2 vols. 8vo, 21s), forms a complete account of modern Russia, eutirely superseding 
all previous works on the subject. 

‘Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.’’—St, James's Gazette. 

“A remarkable bovk.”—Atheneum, 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS of WORKING MEN, 
By Dr. BAERNREITHER. Authorised English Edition. By ALtice Tarzor, 
Thick 8vo. Traces the Rise, Extension, Legal Regulation, and Results of 
Associations among English Working Men, 

SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES. ByJ. 
E. THoroup Rogers, M P. Stereotyped Edition, 103 6u. 

CAPITAL: an Analysis of Capitalist Production, 
By Karu Marx. Edited by F. ENGELs. Thick 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The WANDERINGS of PLANTS and ANIMALS. 
By Professor Vicror Henn. Edied by J. STEVEN STALLYBRASS. Second 
Edition, thick 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“‘ No more interesting work can be imagined......A profusion of learning isspent 
on every chapter ; at every turn some odd piece of classical lore turns up. Every 
student of nature, as well as every scholar, will be gratefal to Mr. Stallybrass for 
his book, He gives them in their own tongue a great body of erudition anda 
cullection of striking facts.’’-—Rev. M. G@. WaTErns, in the Academy. 

The FOURTH DIMENSION. 
A NEW ERA of THOUGHT. By C. Howard-Hinton, 
A, 43 6d, 
Also, SCIENTIFIC ROMANOES (Series II.), each 1s, 

1. EDUCATION of the IMAGINATION. 

2. MANY DIMENSIONS. 

Series I. contains :—What is the Fourth Dimension ?—The Persian King=A 
Picture of our Universe—Casting Out the Self—A Plane World. 

Each 1s; or in 1 vol., cloth, 63, 
An INTRODUCTION to ‘*‘ FLATLAND.” . 

ANOTHER WORLD; or, the Fourth Dimensi01. 
By A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.A. 28 6d, 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK on PHILOLOGY. 

PRINCIPLES of LANGUAGE. By Professor H. 
Paut. Edited by Professor H. A. Strona, LL.D, Pp. 43-512, Svo, 10s 6d, 

FRAGMENTS of the GREEK COMIC POETS. 
With Renderings in English Verse. By F. A. Patey, LL.D., Translator of 
**Greek Wit,” &c. Post 8vo,4s 6d. Fragments of Alexis, Anaxand 
Antiphanes, Apollodorus, Aristophanes, Aristophon, Axioni Clearchu', 
Crat.nus, Dipbinus, Kubulus, Euphron, Eupolis, Aegesippus, Hermipp% 
Menander, Metagenes, Pherecrates, Philemon, Philippides, Plato Comicas, 
Theopompus, Timocles, Xenarchus, 


SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Burnouf. 7s 64. 


The NATURE of HARMONY and METRE. BY 
Moritz Hauptmann. Translated and Edited by W. E. HEATHCOTE, M.dy 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 15s. 


’ Author of 
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CL ARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 
OMPLETION of Mr. WHITLEY STOKES’S “ ANGLO-INDIAN CODES.” 

ANGLO-INDIAN CODES. Edited by Whitley Stokes, 
D.C.L late Law-Member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 
mo 
: . ins the principal Codes of Law which have, during the last twenty- 

This werk ee es tae Gccwnentinacas of India in Council. Each Code 

siz year by an introduction giving a general view of its objects and contents, 
is preceded Y cipal divergencies from English law, and making suggestions 
one dment. u ; ah ; 

jorits ome tson their wording, and the decisions on which many of them 
ihe Indian High ed rulings, as well as the amendments of the 

es, are . 
; 1 service to the Jaw-student and the professor wherever the 
$B vill be of ren ken, and should es oy become a part of the course 
‘ ools of any note.”—Calcutta Review. 
of tad wort beats the impress of careful study and a masterly grasp of 
NEW BOOK by Professor EARLE. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
NDBOOK to the LAND CHARTERS and other 
SAXONIC DOCUMENTS. By Joun Earue, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
. i f the English Tongne.”’ 
seeued Oe ‘Hendbocs to facilitate the critical study of the Saxon legal 
are now being republished by Mr. de Gray Birch in his ** Cartularium Saxonicum.” 
NEW EDITION of CLARENDON’S “HISTORY - "se en” 
NDON’S (EDWARD EARL of) HISTORY of the 
REBELLION and CIVIL WARS in ENGLAND. Re-edited from a fresh 
and Occasional Notes, by W. Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A. 
NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S “ LOGIC.” 
LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: Of Thought, Of Inves- 
tigation, and Of Knowledge. English Translation, Edited by B. BosanQuet, 
NEW EDITION of HUME’S “ TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 93. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited by L. A. 
Seipy-Biaae, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK of ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By 

of Oxford, late Fellow of Corpus Christi College. 

*,* Inthe selection of subjects the Author has followed in the main the Syllabus of 
Women, which is similar in extent to the Syllabus of the Preliminary Examination 
in the School of Natural Science and the Preliminary Examination for Medicine at 

Co 
EUCLID REVISED. With Additional Propositions and 
Exercises. Edited by R. C. J. Nrxon, M.A., Mathematical Master in the 
lege, Cambridge. Sold in Parts as follows :—Book I., 1s; Books I. andII., 
1s 6d ; Books I.-IV., 3s: Books V.-VI., 3s. 

tinguished from a new Geometry.”’—From the Preface. 

“ We heartily recommend the book.” —Journal of Education. 
vogue, and should add to the ease and efficiency of the teaching.” —J. S, YEO, 
M.A., Mathematical Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 8vo0, balf bound ; Vol. I., 30s; Vol. II., 353. 
The 
1, I. SUBSTANTIVE LAW. Vol. II. ADJECTIVE LAW. 
een enac 
inting out tts en The foot-notes to the sections emboty or refer to the rulings of 
are founded. 5 T May, 1888 
brought down to May, % 
Baglish language is 8 
legal principle and historic facts.’’—American Law Review. 
Tator of Oriel College, and Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford ; Author of 
documents, which were collected by Kemble in his “ Codex Diplomaticus,” and which 
Just published 6 vols crown 8vo, clot 
collation of the original MS, in the Bodleian Library, with Marginal Dates 
Just published, Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 123. 
M.A. Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
A TREATISE on HOMAN NATURE. By David Hume. 
A NEW CLASS-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. 
W. W. FisHer, M.A., Aldrichian Demonstrator of Chemistry in the University 
the Oaford Local Examinations for Senior Candidates and the Examinat on of 
ijord, 
ii mplete, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Royal Academical Institution, Belfast ; formerly Scholar of St. Peter’s Col- 
“An endeavour to meet our great educational want—a reformed Euclid as dis- 
“Tt is certainly in every way better fitted for use than the text-books now in 
“ Makes the whole subject much more easy and complete.”—E. J. Rout, M.A., 


8c.D., F.R.8, 

“The best edition of Euclid for schools that I know...... The notes are excellent 
and the examples well chosen.’”’—H. P. GurNEyY, M.A., Principal Mathematical 
Lecturer of Messrs. Wren and Gurney. 

Just published, 4to, cloth, 30s. : . 
FOSSILS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. Stratigraphically 
Arranged. Part I. PALASOZOIC, Cambrian and Silurian Species, By 
Ropert ETHERIDGE, F.R.S. 

NEW EDITION of Dr. BUCHHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READER, PARTI. 
Just published, Fifth Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. _ 
MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection 
of Extracts in Prose, from Modern German Writers. Part I., with English 
Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, a Complete Vocabulary, and an Index. 
Edited by C. A. BucnueEim, Phil. Doc., Professor of German in King’s 

College, London, 

“Dr. Buchheim requires no praise. He has long ago secured it, and deserved 

what he has secured,”"—Notes and Queries, 
NEW EDITION of Dr. BUCHHEIM’S SCHILLER’S “WILHELM TELL,” 
Just publis ed, Seventh Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL. With a Life of Schiller, 
an Historical and Critical Introduction, Arguments, a Complete Commen- 
tary,and Map. Edited by C. A. BucnuHeErmM, Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s 
College, London. 

“Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent editions of the German Classics, has done 
far more than any other man to forward the study of German in England and 
America,”— Westminster Review, 

Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
A LATIN PROSE PRIMER. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Hertford College, Oxford. 

&& This Latin Pros Primer is intended to be used asa Companion to ** EASY 
yw -raaaed for TRANSLATION into LATIN” (Seventh Edition), by the Same 

ui ‘, 


Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 
An INTRODUCTION to LATIN SYNTAX. By W. S. 
GiBson, M.A., late Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 
os Instead of beginning with an abstract rule to be learned, each Section begins 
with a Latin sentence or sentences illustrative of the rule which is to be explained, 
Immediately, extra fcap. 8vo, cluth. 
EVRIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes 
by C. H. Russet, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford. In One or 
Two Parts, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. Book III’ With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, &c., by J. MARSHALL, M.A,, Rector of the Royal High School, 


inburgh, 
Just seni ee cloth 1s 6d 
XENOPHON.—A VOCABULARY to the ANABASIS. 


By J. MaRsHALL, M.A, 
FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES FORWARDED POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 
[FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER.) 


M R. 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 334, will 


be published on WEDNESDAY, October 24th, 


CONTENTS, 
1, RoperT ELSMERE AND CHRISTIANITY, 
2. DanreL O’CONNELL’S CORRESPONDENCE 
3. NONSENSE AS A Fine Art, 
4, CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES, 
5. MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
6. ProvinciraL LIFE UNDER THE Roman ReEPuUBLIC. 
7. TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
8. Mr. BALFour’s ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. 
9, REMINISCENCES OF SAMUEL ROGERS, 
10. THE WoRK OF THE SESSION, 





Being the 
Whewell Lectures, delivered before the University of Cambridge in 1887. 
By the late Sir H. Sumner Maine. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


the DIVINE 
MASTER for the CONDUCT of the SPIRITUAL LIFE. By E. Mernics 
GovuLsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


LIVES of TWELVE GOOD MEN. By John 


W. Bureon, B.D., late Dean of Chichester. 


7. Ricwarp GRESWELL. 

8. Henry Octavius Coxe. 

9. Henry LONGUEVILLE ManseL, 
19, WILLIAM JacoBsoN. 

1l. Cuaries Pace Epey. 

12, CuHarRLES Loneuet Hicerns, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


. Martin JoserH Route, 

Hueu James ROSE. 

. CHARLES MARRIOTT. 

. Epwarp Hawkins. 

SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. | 
. RicHArp Lyncu Cotton, 


NOTES of CONVERSATIONS with the 


DUKE of WELLINGTON, 1831-1851. By Purtir Henry, Fifth Earl Stanhope. 
Crown 8vo0, 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, the LIBERATOR: 


his Letters and Correspondence. Edited, with Notices of his Life and Times, 
by Wiiu1aM J. Fitzpatrick, F.8.A. Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 363, 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. 


A Course of Divinity Lectures. By Groraze Satmon, D.D., Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, 8vo. 12s, 


By 


CHARLES GRANVILLE, Author of ‘Sir Hector’s Watch.” Post 8vo, 23 6d. 


THREE GENERATIONS of ENGLISH 


WOMEN ; or, Memoirs of Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady 
Duff Gordon. By Mrs, Janet Ross, Portraits, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 243. 


The HOLY PLACES of JERUSALEM. By 


J. Hayter Lewis, F.S.4. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S., 


Civil Engineer. By Wm. Po.r, F.R.S., Hon. Secretary of the Institate of 
Civil Engineers. Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


The SCIENTIFIC PAPERS of the LATE 


SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS, F.R.S. Illustrations, 3 vols. 8vo. 


The CAREER of MAJOR GEORGE BROAD- 


FOOT, C.B.,in AFGHANISTAN and the PUNJAB. Compiled from his Papers 
and those of Lords Ellenborough and Hardinge. By Major W1tt1am Broap- 
Foot, R.E. Portrait and Maps, 8vo. 


STEPHEN HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary, 


and Naturalist in Central India, 1844-1863. By Grorce Smirn, LL.D., 
Author of Life of William Carey,” &c. Portrait and Illustrations, 8yo, lis. 


The INVISIBLE POWERS of NATURE. 


Some Elementary Lessons in Physical Science for Beginners. By E. M, 
CAILLARD. Post 8vo, 6s. 


PRINCIPAL SHAIRP and HIS FRIENDS. 


By Professor WILLIAM KyiGut, of St. Andrews University. Portrait, 8vo, 167. 


BUDDHISM in ITS CONNECTION with 


BRAHMINISM~ and HINDUISM, and in its CONTRAST with 
CHRISTIANITY. Being the Duff Lectures for 1888. By Sir Monier 
Wituiams, K.C.1.E., D.C.L. With 12 Illustrations, 8vo. 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: aNovel. By 
the Hon, Emity Lawtess, Author of “Hurrish,” Cheaper Edition, post 
8y0, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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The Life of Lord Westbury, Lord 
HIGH CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. By THOMAS ARTHUR 
NASH, Barrister-at-Law. In2 vols. demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 
303. 


John Francis and the “‘ Athenzum.” 
A Literary Chronicle of Half-a-Century, By JOHN C. 
FRANCIS. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


The Horse: and How to Breed and 
REAR HIM. The Thoroughbred—Hunter—Carriage-Horse— 
Cob—Farm-Horse—Dray-Horse—Pony, &c. By WILLIAM 
DAY, Anthor of “The Race-Horse in Training,” &c. In demy 
8yo. 


Francis the First and His Times. 
From the French of Madame C. COIGNET. By FANNY 
TWEMLOW. In demy 8v0, with Portrait. 


A Drive through the Eastern 
COUNTIES. By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “On the 
Box-Seat,” &c. In demy 8vo, with Map and numerons IIlustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author. 


A Sportsman’s Eden. A Season’s 
SHOOTING in UPPER CANADA, BRITISH COLUMBIA, and 
VANCOUVER. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, Author of 
‘Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,” &c. In demy 8vo. 


Our Rarer’ Birds. By Charles 
DIXON, Author of “ Raral Bird Life.’ With numerous Iilustra- 
tions by Charles Whymper. In demy 8vo. 


The Wanderings of a Globe Trotter. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, Author of “ Lady Grizel.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


Our Iron Roads: their History, 
CONSTRUCTION, and ADMINISTRATION. By FREDERICK 
S. WILLIAMS, Author of “The Rise and Progress of the 
Midland Railway.” A New Edition, in demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 





Professor Mommsen’s History of 
ROME, from the EARLIEST TIMES to the PERIOD of ITS 
DECLINE. An Abridgment for the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
By C. BRYANS and F. J. R. HENDY. In crown 8vo, 7s 64. 





Mr. Frith’s Further Reminiscence, 
(forming the Third Volume of “ My Life and Reminisceuces,” 
In demy 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. ) 


Life and Letters of Mrs. Shelley 
From Family Papers not hitherto published, in the P ‘ et 
Lady Shelley. By Mrs. JULIAN MARSHALL. In 9 vol, 

crown 8yvo, with Portrait. 

The Autobiography of the Electregs 
SOPHIA of HANOVER. From the German, by Mrs. LEIGHTOy, 
In 1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. By Barry 
kK. O’MEARA, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. A New Edition 
with copious Notes and other additions, and embellished by 
several coloured Plates, Portraits, and Woodcats, in 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 303. 


Letters from Majorca. By Charles 
W. WOOD, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Through Holland.” In demy 
8vo, with nearly 100 Illustrations. 


Rural _ Italy. An _ Agricultural 
SURVEY of the PRESENT CONDITION of the ITALIAy 
PENINSULA and SICILY. By W. NELTHORPE Bkav. 
CLERK, late of Her Britannic Majesty’s Embassy at Rome, Ip 
demy 8vo, 9a. 


The History of Jerusalem: the City 
of HEROD and SALADIN. By WALTER BESANT, M.A, and 
E. H, PALMER, M.A., late Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, 
A New and Revised Edition, in large crown 8vo, with Map and 
Woodcuts, 7s 6d. 


The Dominion of Man over Animals. 
By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, Author of “Common Objects of the 
Sea-Shore,” &c. In demy 8vo, with numerous [Illustrations 


Roots: a Plea for Tolerance. A New 
EDITION, in 1 vol. 


The Midland Railway : its Rise and 
PROGRESS. By FREDERICK S. WILLIAMS, Author of “Oar 


Iron Roads,” &c. A New Edition, in crown 8vo, with numerow 
Illustrations, 6s. 

















NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 











Thelma. By Marie Corelli. 


| Fickle Fortune. By E. Werner, 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6a. 








NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 









Miss FOTHERGILL’S STORY, 


From Moor Isles. 






3 vols. 







Mra, HENRY WOOD’S STORY of 


Charles Strange. 3 vols. 


Mr. GOODMAN’S STORY, 
Paid in His Own Coin. 





3 vols. 





Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S STORY, 


The Rogue. 3 vols. 





Mrs. PRAED’S and Mr. McCARTHY’S STORY, 


The Ladies’ Gallery. 3 vols. 


Mr, LESTER’S STORY, 


Hartas Maturin. 3 vols. 











London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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